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MACAULAY’S LAST VOLUME. 


In the last unfinished chapter of Lord 
Macaulay’s latest and most ambitious 
work, he describes his pet hero, Wil- 
liam IIL. as grieving, ‘with a grief 
such as only noble spirits feel, to 
think that he must leave his work 
but half finished.” The parallel 
therein suggested few even of his 
lordship’s unfriendliest critics will 
be inclined, in its broader meanings, 
wholly to disallow. With all its 
faults, none of us, we should think, 
can help regretting the abrupt close, 
enforced by the hand of the Great 
Unseen, to a history which set before 
readers of the present day such a 
icture of the last stage in the great 
English Revolution as only talent of 
a very high order could, on the whole, 
have drawn. It is not hard or foolish 
to believe, that the words in which 
Macaulay touches on the grief of his 
dying hero came from a heart already 
conscious of the end that momently 
awaited a life in its own way as me- 
morable as that of the Dutch prince 
to whose glory its latter years ha 
specially Been devoted. Both of them 
were greater than the common run of 
their day, and both died at an age b 
no means ripe, in the midst of wor 
which they had once hoped to finish 
by their own hands, But here the 
parallel must cease. William’s work 
as important in itself as it was glorious 
to his adopted land, was carried out 
to its broadest issues on the fields of 
Blenheim and Malplaquet. That of 
Macaulay, in itself almost too great 
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for a lengthened lifetime, was de- 
vised from the first on too large a 
scale for a life whose full bloom had 
already passed away, and has stop- 
ped short with the development of a 
marvellous but overdone torso, of 
which few would likely wish to see, 
and none be bold enough to attempt 
the completion, at least according to 
the original scale. 

It is saddening indeed to turn back 
from the last broken paragraph of 
the volume published after his death 
to the measured sentences in which, 
some years ago, he announced his 
a of writing the history of 

ngland from the accession of James 
the Second down to a period within 
the memory of persons still living. If 
the words then uttered were uttered 
in good faith, how keenly must the 
dying historian have felt the whole 
contrast between aims so lofty and 
results by comparison so very small ! 
To a man of his large ambition there 
remained ay the poor comfort of 
feeling that he had done his best, 
and of knowing that he left behind 
him a crowd of worshippers too grate- 
ful for the feast he had given them, 
to think of analyzing the bill of fare, 
or murmuring at any thing but the 
blow which parted them from so liberal 
a provider. Whatever might be 
thought of him by a dispassionate 
few, the flatteries of the many would 
doubtless have kept his eyes steadily 
sealed to the ingrain faultiness of a 
plan which needed the birth of five 
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thick octavo volumes to carry out 
the history of sixteen or seventeen 
years in the life of a nation two cen- 
turies and a half ago. Nor will even 
the sternest critic refuse to acknow- 
ledge the pervading nobleness and 
ome ney force of a fragment em- 

odying the fullest and fairest tribute 


ever yet offered by an English pen to 
the memory of that great silent Dutch- 


man, whom all Englishmen should 
revere for his public services, even if 
they cannot bring themselves heartily 
to love him for his own sake. Beau- 
tiful, however, as the fragment thus 
viewed may be, yet taken as part of the 
much greater workin hand, it seems to 
offer us but the few first links of a 
chain designed after a pattern so in- 
tricately massive, that no mortal in 
these shortlived days would have had 
the time, even if he had the patience, 
to forge it out. It stands forth on 
the field of modern history like one 
of those huge piers overhanging the 
Clifton river, which have waited 
these many years in vain for the 
superstructure they seem destined 
never to receive. 

As an instalment of a larger history, 
Macaulay’s great work is after all but 
a splendid failure; a magnified essay 
written for the Edinburgh Review, 
rather than a grave unvarnished re- 
cord of the age and country therein 
brought to sight. It proves, indeed, 
what any careful reader of his former 
writings might have foregathered, 
that nature and the habit that be- 
comes a second nature, alike unfitted 
the most popular of recent essayists 
for the place which, with pardonable 
vanity, he strove to win among 
modern historians. Not that, on the 
whole, he has less right to such an 
eminence than several others who 
have lately been piling up their 
many-tomed marvels on the altar of 
the historic muse. Less wordy, and 
far more learned than Alison, he has 
all the terseness without the moral 
stoop of Thiers; all the sympathetic 
glow without the mental extrava- 
gances of Mr. Froude. His practi- 
cal good sense saved him from those 

hilosophic quagmires in which Mr. 
Buckle delights to flounder. He has 
left behind him nothing so absurd as 
“The Life and Times of Frederic the 
Second.” But when you come to 
compare him with Hallam, Milman, 
Gibbon, or even Hume, you feel at 
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once the difference between the true 
historian and the brilliant writer of 
historical tales. Macaulay set out 
with a mistaken theory, itself in part 
begotten of a headlong fancy and a 
halting judgment. He held, in effect, 
that history should be written by a 
partisan, and treated with all the 
charming minuteness of a biography 
by Boswell. There was just enough 
truth in his theory to render his mode 
of working it the more mischievously 
unsound. A bias of some kind every 
man who thinks seriously and feels 
warmly must have. It showed itself 
in the largest-hearted of modern 
preachers, the late Frederic Robert- 
son. It showed itself in Arnold, 
when he inveighed against the 
wickedness of Julius Cesar; in Lord 
Brougham, when he denounces the 
cruelties of Henry V., or blames Pitt 
for his growing backwardness in the 
cause of Negro-Emancipation. In 
Hume it put on the guise of sympathy 
with the House of Stuart. Visible 
rather for the worse in many-sided 
Goethe, it imparts a healthy moral 
low to the works of our allsided 
Shakspeare. But, especially for the 
historian, a little bias should go a 
very long way. It may be right, per- 
haps, that every one who describes a 
course of human actions, should be- 
tray, directly or indirectly, a due pre- 
ference for those actions which seem 
most in harmony with his own views 
of what is-holy, just, and true. It is 
good sometimes to listen to some 
high-toned protest against the crimes 
of an Alexander or a Napoleon, and 
to follow, step by step, some quiet ex- 
posure of the ills resulting from 
priestly arrogance or popular super- 
stition, from lawless despotism or 
equally lawless mob-rule. But even 
the historian’smoral judgmentsshould 
be largely tempered with the forbear- 
ance that comes of a clearer insight 
into the strength and the weakness of 
human nature. We may smile at Mr. 
Kingsley’s overwrought pictures of 
English life under the Virgin Queen; 
but it is purely sickening to follow 
Mr. Carlyle through his fulsome 
portraiture of the drunken tyrant, to 
whom was so traceable the cha- 
racter as well as the birth of his son, 
Frederic the Great. 
In his moral estimates, alike of 
friends and foes, of the men he in- 
stinctively admires and of those he 
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instinctively dislikes, the historian is 
bound above all things to aim at per- 
fect justice. But perfect justice is 
so hard to approach, and enthusiasm 
Tuns so easily into excess. It is not 
enough to make Cromwell out no 
hypocrite : we must also worship him 
as a guileless saint and a self-deny- 
ing patriot. Mary Queen of -Scots 
must be either a black-hearted mur- 
deress or a lovely innocent victim of 
religious hate and political treachery. 
Great misfortunes and great suc- 
cesses alike serve to hide a multitude 
of faults. Sometimes indeed, though 
not often, successful greatness meets, 
by way of Nemesis, with a disparage- 
ment beyond its due. In tearing the 
tinsel wreath from the brows of Im- 
perial Cesar, Arnold has also carried 
away a little leaf or two of pure gold. 
In denouncing the blood-begotten 

lories of one of our national heroes, 
Mesthen himself has made scant 
allowance for the rude morality of an 
age that saw no special reason for 
proclaiming the wickedness or run- 
ning down the warlike fame of our 
own Henry of Lancaster. 

If there be mischief in a moral 
bias, how much more will be found 
in that which depends on religion, 

olitics, or a mere desire to astonish ! 

With Macaulay’s religious leanings 
there is not much fault to find. His 
Protestantism looks kindly on most 
forms of theological opinion. It is 
no merely religious rancour that in- 
spires his portraits of Cranmer, James 
IL, or William Penn. He disliked 
them for some trait of personal cha- 
ractet with which his own had nothing 
in common, or for some accident of 
personal connexion with state parties 
whose principles he specially ab- 
horred. To a man of his tempera- 
ment there would come the further 
delight of startling his readers by 
attempts to annul the verdicts passed 
on this or that celebrity by the public 
of former days. With these two 
sauces—his love of startling and his 
political prejudices—Macaulay was 
wont to flavour the bulk of his nar- 
rative to a very trying degree. On 
whatever principles he had professed 
to write, impartially he could never 
have written. His party zeal would 
always have outstripped his judgment, 
even if he had set himself to follow 
in the steps of a Mill or a Hallam. 
He wrote like an advocate, because 


he looked at most things with the 
eye of an advocate many years con- 
firmed. And the unconscious ten- 
dency to take a side was deepened by 
the conscious resolution to treat his- 
tory as a fair field for tl display of 
personal likings and dislikes. ft were 
no excuse for him to say that he 
was immoderate chiefly in the ex- 
pression of moderate views. An his- 
torian should be of no party, simply 
because to no party belongs the whole 
truth on any one point of debate. If 
he cannot help showing a certain 
preference for the Whigs, he is bound 
at any rate to do full justice to the 
Tories. If he stands up for Charles 
IL, he has to remember that every 
cavalier was not a high-souled gen- 
tleman, nor every Puritan a rebellious 
knave. Contempt for the mischiev- 
ous mistakes of an imperious bigot 
would never blind him to much 
of sterling gold in the character of 
poor old George the Third. He will 
neither utterly disbelieve in Fox’s 
patriotism, nor charge Pitt with sacri- 
ficing his better principles to an over- 
powering love of place. Instead of 
asking if any good thing can come 
out of Nazareth, he has to record 
faithfully whatever he knows to have 
come out of Nazareth ; to set down 
all that is worth relating of any man, 
or set of men, whether it tells against 
the principles he holds dearest, or 
lends a touch of interest to the cha- 
racter he most abhors. Here as else- 
where, the truest art is that which 
hides nothing of real moment, which 
shades in a crime or a weakness here, 
and opens out or lights up a virtue 
amid the darkness yonder; neither 
unduly extenuating aught, nor setting 
down aught in sheer malice, but ever 
working away with the quiet truth- 
fulness that marks off a “ Hamlet,” 
or a “ Parson Adams,” from the crowd 
of extravagant or vulgar daubs which 
too many writers are content to offer 
and their readers to accept as true 
pictures of human life, whether in the 
present or the past. 

No one, we thivk, could read many 

ages of Macaulay’s writings without 
discovering their lack of artistic truth- 
fulness, either in the facts told or the 
construction put thereon. His one- 
sided nature comes out in various 
suggestive ways. His Whiggism leads 
him to abuse and flout not only the 
Tories, but the “ Malcontent Whigs,” 
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who opposed the great Whig hero, 
William the Third. His admiration 
of the Dutch soldier who freed Eng- 
land from the Stuart yoke imparts to 
his portrait of that prince an air 
almost as unreal as that wherein Mr. 
Froude has steeped his new present- 
ment of our British Bluebeard, Henry 
the Eighth. Whatever William him- 
self does must be right—whatever he 
has been charged with doing wrong- 
fully was either a mistake in fact, or 
demands laying to the account of 
some one else. Macaulay’s delight in 
marked contrasts renders him no less 
blind to Marlborough’s good points 
than to the failings of his Dutch mas- 
ter. The fair fame of Sir Elijah 
Impey lies like a pitch-black shadow 
at the feet of his glorified patron, 
Warren Hastings. Mixed colours and 
nice gradations of light and shade are 
seldom to be found in the pages of 
our most popular: historian. With 
him white is always so very white 
and black so very black. James the 
Second and William the Third, Lord 
Somers and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, balance each other to a hair. 
Like the conjuror he really is, Ma- 
caulay will magnify you a grain of 
truth into a heap of most plausible 
error, or dissolve a dark mass of hos- 
tile facts into the softest of light sum- 
mer clouds. Perhaps he is most un- 
fair when he sets himself to be most 
impartial. Half his sternness towards 
the conqueror of Blenheim sprang, 
we dare say, from a wish to show the 
world that Trojan and Tyrian were 
alike to him. Still more remarkable 
is his treatment of William Pitt. Too 
honest to ignore the genius of so 
reat a man, he is urged by his old 
ove for startling antitheses to place 
in sharp contrast the two halves of 
Pitt’s public career, in the one de- 
scribing him as a pattern of powerful 
enlightened statesmanship, in the 
other as a halting, half-hearted tool 
of Tory zealots, strong to persecute 
his own countrymen, but weak to 
carry on a war whose purport he 
wholly misunderstood. 

The same lack of artistic judgment 
which turned Macaulay into more 
or less of a deliberate partisan be- 
trays itself in his mode of work- 
ing out the other theory on_which 
he started as a historian. Feeling 
that too much had been said about 
the dignity of history, and seeing 
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no reason why the historian should. 
eschew those personal and local de- 
tails which are found so agreeable in 
a biography or a romance, he sought 
to entertain his readers with a close 
succession of picturesque scenes and 
well-told anecdotes, admirably suited 
to the temper of an age that cares 
little for Shakspeare himselfapart trom 
the splendid commentaries furnished 
by Mr.Charles Kean. That hethussuc- 
ceeded in making history popular, no 
onecan pretendtodeny. Hispowersof 
graphic description have in the present 
day been rivalled only by those of 
Carlyle and Froude. The famous 
chapter on English life and manners, 
in the first volume of his great work, 
stamped him a finished master of the 
style, whose budding beauties had 
revealed themselves many years before 
to the dazzled readers of “Clive” and 
“Warren Hastings.” It is a style 
which, often copied, has always been 
copied for the worse. In the polished 
purity of his language, the careful 
clearness of his every statement, the 
seeming closeness and telling turns of 
his argument, the sustained strength 
and brilliance of his narrative, so rife 
with illustrative touches, striking 
episodes, and eloquent remarks, he 
stands without a rival among the many 
followers whom his great success has 
tempted to imitate what they can 
only caricature. 

He has made history popular ; but, 
in so doing, he has but turned it into 
a kind of romantic biography. With 
him the individual is all in all: to 
the impersonal and the general he has 
nothing to say. The same causes tliat 
make him a partisan tend also to 
make him a retailer of personal and 
petty gossip. He saw that history, to 

e worth any thing, should treat, not 


only of things, but of men also—not 
only of aggregate, but even of single 
men, in whatever rank or calling 
their looks, gestures, habits, and per- 


sonal affairs. Being himself a man 
the historian, he thought, shoul 

stoop to take a lively interest in all 
things touching his kind. But from 
one extreme he went to the other. It 
is well to remember that great events 
do sometimes spring from the most 
trivial causes; but after all, the his- 
tory of a nation is something more 
than a coilection of trifles gleaned 
from the lives of individual men, or 
the experience of a particular class. 
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The hunger of a starving mob was but 
the last and lowest cause of the 
French Revolution. The seeds of the 
English Reformation were sown ages 
before the lover of Anne Boleyn quar- 
relled with the Church that refused 
to part him from his wedded queen. 
The trial of the seven English bishops 
hastened hardly by an hour the final 
overthrow of that despotic systent 
wherewith the Stuarts, from first to 
last, had vainly striven to crush down 
the growing liberties of a sturdy na- 
tion. If, as we hold with rd 
en the historian should re- 
gard himself, not as an advocate, but 
“as a judge, still more needful is it 
that he should use a judge’s discre- 
tion in the choice and arrangement of 
his materials. Sternly weeding out 
all foreign or doubtful matter, he 
has to lay no more than its proper 
stress on each of the several items 
that romain, until the sum of his re- 
searches shall have fairly and clearly 
shaped itself out before the mind’s- 
eye of an intelligent reader. In his 
case the artistic insight and the 
judicial sifting power are virtual] 
one—each helping the other to wor 
out the same broad truth. Chained 
within certain bounds of time and 
space, he should aim on the one hand 
to produce a life-like, coherent, well- 
proportioned picture of human deeds, 
and refuse on the other to travel out 
of his record, to work into it a heap of 
quite paltry, profitless details, or to 
evolve a chain of nevér so plausible 
fancies out of nothing better than 
a shadowy surmise or a broken tradi- 
tion. 

For lack of that insight and that 
sifting power, Macaulay’s writings 
betray the excess of those realistic 
tendencies which have so widely 
tainted the literature and art of our 
day. Like the works of our so-called 
pre-Raphaelite painters, they abound 
in minute details and brilliant colour- 
ing, beautiful enough to hit the popular 
fancy, but to the eye of sober discern- 
ment too often meaningless, out of 
keeping, or overdone. Nature is sure 
to avenge herself on those who pry 
too curiously into the secrets of her 
inner life. Her truest painters are not 
the photographists, who can render 

ou with marvellous nicety the most 
intricate patterns, the softest lightsand 
shades, on the dress of a lovely 
woman ; but only exaggerate the pro- 
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minent parts of her figure, and utterly 
strip the bloom from off her face. 
Nor are they to be found among those 
morbid realists, who cover their canvas 
with the loudest hues, bury their cen- 
tral figures under a heap of over- 
drawn details, and paint the back- 
grounds of their pictures with a sharp 
minuteness wholly at variance, not 
only with conventional usage, but 
with the teachings of common sense. 
Among the Raphaels of history Ma- 
caulay has no place. Soberness of 
treatment and just proportion of parts 
are virtues unknown to his style of 
workmanship. Writing as an advo- 
cate, he must practise the smaller arts 
by which an advocate succeeds in 
gaining the popular ear. Forswear- 
ing the gual march of Gibbon and 
the easy grace of Hume, he stoops to 
gather odd bits of telling gossip from 
the byways and rebuibhaae of 
former literature, and to enliven the 
duller places of his narrative with 
highly-finished sketches of personal 
character, evolved too often by a con- 
structive fancy out of the slenderest 
kernel of assumed fact. Guesswork 
is a dangerous amusement for the 
most impartial historian. Practised 
by one who rather prides himself on 
his partiality, it leads to errors and 
absurdities the more mischievous in 
oe to the skill displayed in 
ollowing it out. Every one hasread 
Macaulay’s graphic portraiture of 
Dundee, but comparatively few have 
cared to test it by the counter plead- 
ings of Professor Aytoun, or the noble 
and life-like vision’ painted by the 
master hand of Walter Scott. A writer 
zealous for truth rather than effect 
would have thought twice : before 
blackening the good name of Sir Elijah 
Impey or of William Penn, by charges 
most, if not all, of which either rest 
on no sure foundation, or have since 
been circumstantially disproved. In 
the last volume of his great work we 
have a striking sample of Macaulay’s 
readiness to make bricks without 
straw, in his mode of telling what 
happened to the poor Quaker girl who 
fell in love with a gay Whig barrister, 
afterwards the judge, Spencer Cowper, 
whose grandson, the poet, has kept 
alive the memory of a name other- 
wise calling for little notice in these 


rm 
_ This girl, we are told, had fallen 
into a state of religious melancholy, 
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owing to the straitness of her reli- 
gious training. In proof thereof it 
seems to be stated that “she some- 
times hinted her dislike of the sect to 
which she belonged;” that she com- 
plained of a canting brother who had 
“held forth against her at a meeting;” 
that “she threatened to go beyond 
sea, to throw herself out of window, 
to drown herself.” As we wonder 
what all this has necessarily to do 
with religious madness, we find the 
most natural solution of it in the very 
next sentence. “To two or three of 
her associates she owned that she was 
in love, and on one occasion she plainly 
said that the man whom she loved 
was one whom she never could marry.” 
In fact, her madness, if mad she was, 
sprang from the excess of her love for 
Spencer Cowper, himself a married 
man. “He,” says Macaulay, “like an 
honest man, took no advantage of her 
unhappy state of mind, and did his 
best to avoid her.” Even when 
obliged to see her on business, he 
called late one evening, and, the 
business done, went away in spite of 
her efforts to keep him in the house 
asa guest. The real truth, however, 
seems to have been that he stayed 
many hours of that day with her 
alone, and departed suddenly at a late 
hour of the night, after a bed had 
been already prepared for him in the 
house.* he next morning she was 
found dead by a mill-dam on the 
Priory River. Her family, for reasons 
which the historian deems absurd, 
accused Cowper of having caused her 
death. There was absolutely no evi- 
dence, he tells us, either of the crime 
or of any motive for its commission. 
But the Quakers and the Tories raised 
an alarming outcry againstasuspected 
criminal, who happened also to be a 
Whig. The Tories had no objection 
to hang an innocent man, if the 
Quakers would but help them to win 
two seats in Parliament for the town 
of Hertford! After this it is almost 
needless to add that Cowper was tried 
by the dullest and most ignorant of 
the twelve judges, and that the case 

gainst him and his supposed accom- 
plices was conducted with incredible 
unfairness and malignity. It rested, 


indeed, we learn, “chiefly on the vul- 
gar error that a human body found, 
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as this poor girl’s body-had been 
found, floating in water, must have 
been thrown into the water while still 
alive.” If this was the vulgar error 
of those days, it is curious that the 
witnesses for the prosecution agreed 
in asserting that a body found floating 
so soon after its immersion must have 
been thrown into the water when 
already dead. It is amusing, too, to 
find that the questions asked by the 
most stupid of judges were questions 
remarkably to the point. Of course, 
the medical opinions on the one side 
were worth nothing, while those on 
the other, being given by men of 
known standing and approved poli- 
tics, were more than enough to out- 
weigh the ocular experience of a few 
superstitious seamen, who, as Dr. 
Garth did not say, were ready to swear 
they had known whistling raise the 
wind. 

Enraged at the verdict pronounced 
in favour of the accused, Cowper’s 
enemies maliciously availed them- 
selves “of the most absurd and odious 
proceeding known to our old law, the 
appeal of murder,’ to attack anew 
the lives which an impartial jury had 
spared. This also failing, they worried 
their prey with a succession of savage 
libels. But the public, we are told, 
did Cowper justice. In the course of 
time he “ took his seat, with general 
applause, on the judicial bench, and 
there distinguished himself by the 
humanity which he never failed to 
show to unhapby men, who stood, as 
he had once stood, at the bar.” Like 
the postscript to a young lady’s letter, 
the note seca to this touching 
episode contains, to our thinking, the 
pith and marrow of the whole per- 
formance. It is there pointed out as 
a curious fact, that while all the poet 
Cowper’s biographers mention the 


judge, none of them makes the faint- 


est allusion to the Hertford trial, 
“the most remarkable event in the 
history of his family ;’ nor will any 
allusion to that trial be found, the 
historian thinks, “ in any of the poet’s 
numerous letters.”. Had the likeliest 
meaning of such a fact been caught by 
him who has thus recorded it, per- 
haps some other tale than this of the 
poet’s grandfather would have been 
chosen out to help the reader over a 





* See Blackwood's Magazine for July. 
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dull interval in the history of those 
few years of general peace which 
William of Orange lived to see. With 
all our readiness to believe in the 
wildest outbreaks of party spirit, we 
cannot but smile at the wonderful 
tissue of truth and falsehood which a 
clever historian has here woven for 
our amusement out of the mystery 
hanging round the death of a poor 
lovesick girl, whose passion had not 
been wholly unreturned by the man 
whom she could never marry. 

In history, as in painting, too close 
an attention to the merest trifles is 
sure to weaken and confuse the gen- 
eral effect of the work done. In both 
there are certain rules of perspective 
and right proportion which the artist 
will only break to his certain loss. 
A history is a kind of panorama, or 
continuous painting, which may re- 

uire the Seton frequently to 
change his standpoint, but never to 
change the relative distance between 
his standpoint and the horizontal 
line. He should place himself neither 
too close to his subject, nor yet too 
far away; should regard it neither 
from too mean a level, nor too proud a 
height. Having taken his post with 
a due eye to salient features and 
general harmonies, he will proceed to 
work out as well as he can a fair and 
intelligent likeness of what he actually 
sees, not of that which he fancies 
may be there, or which might be visi- 
ble if he went a little nearer or a little 
to one side. His aim should be rather 
to reproduce the general meaning 
than to dwell minutely on the smaller 
items. For him the half will often be 
greater than the whole. His judicial 
instincts will teach him the virtue of 
a wise rejection, as well as the need 
for comprehensive research. To very 
few is given in perfection the power 
of combining largeness of outline with 
delicacy of finish ; but in the power 
of weighing the comparative worth of 
seeming trifles, of picking out the im- 
portant from the merely trifling, lies 
all the difference in actual worth 
between artists seemingly most alike 
in mechanical cleverness. The dig- 
nity of history is, after all, no empty 
yhrase, and they who sneer at it have 
hitherto shown us little reason to hail 
the progress of a counter-theory which 
even Macaulay’s great talents have 
failed in practice to recommend. 

With artists of the highest class a 
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single touch will go further than a 
hundred toucltes laid on by an ordin- 
ary hand. What a world of insight 
into the character of dear old Parson 
Adams is opened out to us by that 
peerless life-painter, Henry Fielding, 
when he describes Adams as fumbling 
in his pockets for a sermon against 
vanity, that he might read it to a 
friend who had just been declaiming 
on the evils of a passion from which 
he himself had once sutfered so 
greatly! In the work of a great 
master there is no crowding of irrele- 
vant characters, no overdoing of sub- 
ordinate details ; every thing seems to 
be in the right place, and nothing, 
you feel, could be added or taken away 
without weakening the truth and pur- 
port of the whole. There is much of 
this artistic wholeness in Hume, and 
Robertson, and Milman ; little enough 
of it in Macaulay or in Froude. Had 
Hume sat down to write a history of 
the period treated by Lord Macaulay, 
with all the materials before him of 
which Macaulay has made use, we are 
pretty sure that he would have writ- 
ten a better and not less readable 
work in half the number of pages re- 
quired by the actual writer. We 
should have lost some splendid chap- 
ters, some fine bursts of manly elo- 
quence, and a whole gallery of finished 
portraits; but instead thereof, we 
should have gained a fairer estimate 
of the leading characters, and a calmer 
handling of the various questions in 
church, state, and private morals, 
which those characters in their several 
ways helped more or less consciously 
to puzzle out. Instead of the elabo- 
rate sparkling of an Indian banquet- 
hall, lined with countless bits of many- 
coloured glass, we should have enjoy- 
ed the quiet changes of light and 
shadow that steal over the mellow- 
tinted waves of a broad Kentish Jand- 
scape basking in the smiles of a geutly 
ripening June. For all but genius of 
the rarest order, there is no small 
danger in that very wealth of mate- 
rials which every writer of modern 
history is bound in these days to ex- 
plore. Contemporary documents are 
the most deceitful things in the world. 
Where one man’s eagle glance takes 
in the whole of a given subject, and 
with scarcely an effort divides the 
truthful and essential parts of it from 
that which is doubtful and redundant, 
a hundred or a thousand more will 
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only succeed in making out a jumble 
more or less absurd, of truths, false- 
hoods, half-truths, misconceptions, 
things great, and things exceedingly 
small, put together without much re- 
gard to proportion, fitness, or the rules 
of historical writing. Trusting in the 
evidence of State-papers alone, Mr. 
Froude has struck out a likeness of 
the Eighth Henry which no man of 
cool sense would dream of taking for 
aught but the creature of a distem- 
pered fancy. Trusting mainly to docu- 
ments of a very different sort, Ma- 
caulay has represented Marlborough 
as a monster of selfish greed, and spo- 
ken of the bulk of English squires and 
clergy in terms only applicable to 
certain Squire Westerns, and a few 
curates as poor as Parson Adams. 
The one seems really to have believed 
that kings can do no wrong ; the other 
to have forgotten that one swallow 
does not generally make a summer, 
or one brick a whole dwelling. Ina 
like spirit have other historians tried 
to show that Cleon was a high-souled 
patriot, and Robespierre almost an 
angel ; that the Roman Empire was an 
unmixed blessing to humanity; that 
the Reformation in Scotland was car- 
ried on by the nobles rather than the 
people ; and that France has invari- 
ably taken the lead in the march of 
our modern civilization. 

To such a writer as Macaulay a 

reat wealth of materials will always 

e a fatal snare. His avowed par- 
tialities, his lack of historic reticence, 
his eager fancy, his evident love of 
popularity and picturesque effects, 
all combine to render him a doubtful 
guide on many other questions than 
those of politics alone. In his writ- 
ings the pale which parts the his- 
torian from the historical novelist is 
continually broken down. They con- 
tain in themselves the strongest an- 
swers to the mistaken theory on 
which they were fashioned. In mak- 
ing much out of the smallest trifles, 
he builds up a character of Marlbo- 
rough or William the Third about as 
true to the sum of ascertained facts 
as the sayings and doings of Mr. 
Gradgrind or Miss Aurora Leigh are 
true to ordinary human nature. A 
chance word or phrase in some old 
squib or newspaper suggests to him an 
entirely new version of some matter 
that called forno special remark. The 
chivalrous Dundee is dragged down 
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to a level with the worst ruffians on 
the mere word of one or two half- 
crazed and wholly reckless Covenant- 
ers. He would have us explore the 
characters of public men, not by the 
broad light of outward deeds and 
well-attested documents, but rather 
by the treacherous flickering of a few 
bits of one-sided gossip and wild con- 
jecture. In his ‘ade the muse of 

istory is made to doff her flowing 
robes and fine courtesies in exchange 
for the undress of a travelling show- 
man and the manners of a village 
crony. She descends, in fact, from 
the contemplation of character as dis- 
played in action and open speech to 
a remorseless search after hidden mo- 
tives, unsuspected habits of mind or 
body, and trifling peculiarities of local 
furniture. Caricature, untruth, self- 
contradiction, are the natural issues 
of such a process. You are apt to 
get mere truth of dialect without 
truth of spoken thought. You are 
called away from the public deeds of 
some great but human William of 
Orange to a pleasing picture of his 
deep private love for a queen whose 
endearments failed to keep him from 
more endearing but less lawful arms. 
The smallest trifle picked up from a 
heap of forgotten libels or mouldering 
letters becomes a key to the unrid- 
dling a line of conduct which has been 
no more affected thereby, than Lord 
Palmerston’s foreign policy would be 
affected by aught that happened in 
his own household. Out of the hun- 
dred various motives that go to the 
fathering of even the simplest series 
of human deeds, one, and that the pal- 
triest or the least likely, is continually 
waved before you to the exclusion 
or disparagement of every other. In 
reading some parts of Macaulay's His- 
tory you feel yourself wearied with 
constant harpings on some pet idea, 
with ceaseless references to some per- 
sonal trait that is meant to ticket off 
the whole of a given character. You 
are doomed, as it were for ever, to see 
Carker displaying his teeth, to hear 
Mark Tapley assuring you he was 
never more jolly in his life, and to 
wonder how much oftener the irasei- 
ble young woman in “ Little Dorrit’ 
will be requested to count twenty-five. 

Macaulay’s last volume seems, like 
the period therein described, to offer 
us a quiet change from the noisy bril- 
liance of former scenes. Time has 
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somewhat mellowed his style, and 
the altered character of his subject 
has held out to him fewer tempta- 
tions to indulge his taste for mental 
portraiture and biographieal odds and 
ends. For mere beauty of diction, 
for the clear expression in pure, spir- 
ited, flowing English, of the many 
picturesque ideas suggested by a fruit- 
ful theme, no passage in his former 
writings, and very few in those of 
living authors, will quite compete 
with his full, yet for him close woven, 
narrative of that ill-starred project 
for colonizing Darien, by which Pa- 
terson hoped tov make Scotland the 
Tichest kingdom in the world, but 
which ended in shame, ruin, or death 
to the thousands whom his eloquence 
had tempted to devote their purses or 
their own persons to its accomplish- 
ment. From sentences like these 
that follow, who does not catch the 
fiery reflexion of that sudden madness 
which set all Scotland revelling in a 
dream of wealth and glory that never 
could be fulfilled ? 


**Of the kingdoms of Europe Scot- 
land was, as yet, the poorest and the 
least considered. If she would but 
occupy Darien, if she would but become 
one great free port, one great warehouse 
for the wealth which the soil of Darien 
might produce, and for the still greater 
wealth which would be poured into 
Darien from Canton and Siam, from 
Ceylon and the Moluccas, from the 
mouths of the Ganges and the Gulf of 
Cambay, she would at once take her 
place in the first rank among nations. 
No rival would be able to contend with 
her either in tie West Indian or the East 
Indian trade. The beggarly country, as 
it had been called by the inhabitants of 
warmer and more fruitful regions, 
would be the great mart for the choicest 
luxuries, sugar, rum, coffee, chocolate, 
tobacco, the tea and porcelain of China, 
the muslin of Dacca, the shawls of Cash- 
mere, the diamonds of Golconda, the 
pearls of Karrack, the delicious birds’ 
nests of Nicobar, cinnamon and pepper, 
ivory and sandal wood. From Scotland 
would come all the finest jewels and 
brocade worn by duchesses at the balls 
of St. James’s and Versailles. From 
Scotland would come all the saltpetre 
which would furnish the means of war to 
the fleets and armies of contending 
tentates; and on all the vast riches 
which would be constantly poo 
through the little kingdom a toll woul 
be paid which would remain behind. 
There would be a prosperity such as 
might seem fabulous, a prosperity of 
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which every Scotchman, from the peer 
to the cadie, would partake. Soon, all 
along the now desolate shores of the 
Forth and Clyde, villas and pleasure- 
grounds would be as thick as along 
the edges of the Dutch canals. Edin- 


burgh would vie with London and Paris; 
and the bailie of Glasgow or Dundee 
would have as stately and well furnished! 
a mansion, and as fine a gallery of pic- 
tures, as any burgomaster of Amster- 


m ” 
(Here we have an excellent sample of 

caulay’s style as it works in har- 
mony with a taking subject. Clear, 
polished, ornamental, it betrays in 
every line the artificial graces of a 
writer who never forgets his audience, 
and never rises or sinks below him- 
self. Pervaded by a certain strength 
of purpose and warmth of tone, it . 
combines a show of much point, with 
a good deal of downright diffuseness, 
an air of polished elegance, with an 
ill-concealed effort to astonish all the 
world. The studied purity of Ma- 
caulay’s English, and the grammati- 
cal clearness of his statements, are 
sterling merits too often overlooked 
by those who aim rather at copying 
the superficial shortness of his sen- 
tences, the unvarying smartness of 
his rhetoric, and the wearisome mi- 
nuteness whether of his reasoning or 
his narrative. In other parts of his 
work the faults of his style come out 
in stronger relief than the beauties. 
His illustrations are seldom quite 
natural, and, like his arguments, ge- 
nerally overdone. Even in the begin- 
ning of his Darien episode the men- 
tion of Scotland starts a long train of 
glowing periods that point in finest 
touches and brightest hues the succes- 
sive glories of Tyre, Venice, Amster- 
dam. It is all very beautiful; but 
might not the comparison have been 
stated in one line, and the reader 
allowed to frame his own pictures 
out of the memories or the curiosities 
which that line would have set in mo- 
tion? What mind’s digestive powers 
are likely to be improved by continual 
feeding on soups and jellies, in the 
place of coarser but more wholesome 
mutton and beef? In his zeal to 
make things easy for the idlest or most 
ignorant reader, Macaulay has no re- 
gard for the patience or the pride of 
those educated thousands who are 
best able to appreciate the true ends 
of all history and the.real worth of 
its expounders. Have we not seen 
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erfough in private life of those well- 
“meaning folk, who are for ever boring 
their friends with needless explana- 
tions of things already known, or long- 
winded rehearsals of facts that should 
only have been touched on by the way! 
There is surely some artistic mean 
between the allusive darkness of Car- 
lyle’s “French Revolution,” and the 
floods of dazzling light that virtually 
darken our way through Macaulay’s 
“ History of England.” If the histo- 
rian must stop to explain every thing, 
however trivial, as he goes along, the 
history of such a reign as that of 
George III. would furnish volumes 
enough to form of themselves a pretty 
large library. 

Writing down to the supposed capa- 
city of the largest number, Macaulay 
never misses a chance of showing otf 
his logical and literary acquirements, 
at the expense too often of zxsthetic 
keeping or philosophic truth. As our 
popular novelists bring out their tales 
mm monthly parts, each containing its 
due share of mental stimulant, with- 
out much reference to the unity of the 
whole, so does our popular historian 
spice each section of his work with 
pretty nearly the same amount of cor- 
dial, little caring whether it helps or 
weakens his main design. His turn 
for picturesque writing comes out on 
the slightest provocation. If he has 
to record the visit of Peter the Great 
to England, nine or ten pages must 
be devoted to a graphic sketch of the 
imperial savage, and the still barbar- 
ous nation of whose future greatness 
he was already sowing the seeds. If 
the question of the Spanish succession 
comes upon the board, Macaulay must 
prelude it with no end of picturesque 
flourishes about the different provin- 
ces of the great Spanish monarchy, 
followed by an equal amount of very 
particular gossip touching the per- 
sonal habits of the poor crazy prince, 
whose death at any moment might 
leave his kingdom a prey to the con- 
tending armies of France and Austria. 
When the times he describes are ra- 
ther dull, we are enlivened with a 
strong-flavoured narrative of the trial 
of Spencer Cowper ; or else, by way 
of change, we are tickled with a page 
or two of spirited logic and smart 
illustration, to prove there is nothing 
strange in the notion that a statesman 
who loved literature and rewarded 
literary merit “should have been more 





savagely reviled, both in prose and 
verse, than almost any other politician 
in our history.” A showy parallel 
also does him seasonable service, even 
if it goes lame on two or three of its 
legs. Now and again, too,a very start- 
ling paradox becomes the peg for 
much brilliant rhetoric, as when, for 
instance, in the life of Pitt, we are 
gravely assured that his failure asa 
war minister during the latter half of 
his long administration, sprang from 
the very greatness of his peaceful 
triumphs in the former half. 

As a writer, Macaulay looks his 
best in the “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
and in the short biographies contri- 
buted to the British Cyclopedia. 
The former, if not ranking with the 
highest flights of ballad poetry, if. in- 
ferior in poetic power even to the lays 
of Professor Aytoun, are adorned with 
every subordinate charm that could 
cheat us into placing them beside 
works more thoroughly imbued with 
the real fire. In the latter, Macaulay 
was fain to condense his language and 
prune down his faultier tendencies 
within certain rational bounds. These 
shorter pieces are quieter in tone, 
closer in texture, are worked out with 
a riper judgment than the Edinburgh 
essays, which on the whole they sur- 
pass, as greatly as the wisdom of ripe 
fifty surpasses that of raw twenty-five. 
In these, too, we have more of the 
excellences which make Macaulay a 

leasing biographer, with fewer of the 
ylemishes which disfigure him as a 
historian. It is pleasant to see how 
heartily the great Whig partisan can 
devote his best powers and kindliest 
impulses to the glorification of so 
fierce a Jacobite and overbearing a 
companion as Samuel Johnson,. be- 
tween whom and himself there seem- 
ed, but only seemed, to be no other 
point of fellow-teeling than their com- 
mon greatness with the pen. 

On his redeeming excellences, how- 
ever, it is not our cue to dwell. There 
is no fear that the world of living 
readers will be likely soon to forget, 
what none who read him can be blind 
enough to disallow. His varied learn- 
ing, his unwearied industry, a mani- 
fest desire to do justice, a manly 
hatred of mean and canting ways, a 
fair acquaintance with the mysteries 
of human character, much skill in 
handling his materials and setting 
forth their likeliest meaning, are 
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merits which need no special comment 
in these days. There are portraits of 
his drawing which almost tempt us 
to recall some of our previous stric- 
tures. His style is thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of the man. Never rising 
into the grand organ-roll of number- 
less passages in Carlyle, seldom sur- 
prising you with bits of happy thought 
expressed in the happiest words, never 
mastering all your senses with so fear- 
ful a piece of word-painting as that 
which reveals all Paris hurrying under 
one mighty impulse to help on the 

eat work begun in the Champ de 

ars; it still moves steadily on at 
the same fair level, through a succes- 
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sion of bright and picturesque scenes 
whose pervading trimness satisfies all 
but the most fastidiouseye. His most 
ambitious work will continue for many 
a year to keep its firm hold on the 
pene admiration ; but whether the 

ew Zealander of some distant future 
will think of its author, as he stops 
to gaze on the wrecks of what once 
was London, is a point we care not to 
discuss at this early date. It is at 
least a splendid fragment which Ma- 
caulay has bequeathed to the present 
age; but, for all its beauties, we must 
still express our belief, that the his- 
tory of England, even under William 
IIL., has yet to be written. 





FRENCH VIEWS OF IRISH QUESTIONS. 


A REMARKABLE article, lately pub- 
lished in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
“L'Irlande ses Griefs et sa Nation- 
alité,”’—by M. de Lasteyrie, demands 
notice, since its impartial and reason- 
able tone is proof how La Question 
Irlandaise is regarded by sensible 
writers in France. It affords, indeed, 
additional and important evidence, in 
conjunction with other common sense 
ways in which this question has been 
viewed there, that any notion formed 
in this country of obtaining even un- 
due sympathy from that quarter is 
very delusive. 

At the commencement of his valu- 
able paper, the author separates the 
past of Ireland from her present and 
future; and though showing that the 
history of that past must excite in 
her 4 hostile sentiment against Eng- 
land, he at the same time abhors the 
temper that would revenge a mixture 
of real and imaginary past wrongs. 
When he enters upon the wrongs 
which are thought to exist, and which, 
in the eyes of prejudiced persons, con- 
stitute the Insh an “ oppressed na- 
tionality,” he proves conclusively that 
these miseries are not attributable to 
the government of the country. Of 
the theory or idea of “nationality,” 
he observes that it is inimical to mo- 
dern civilization, and particularly to 
French civilization, since it would 
divide, as in the middle ages, races 
inhabiting the same territory. “It 
falls,’ says he, “into insignificance, 
when it covers local or provincial 


passions. It is by liberty that one 
must judge nationality. The world 
changes: old truths become false- 
hoods. The oppression of Ireland, 
perhaps even Irish nationality, is a 
truth of this sort.” 

Setting forth, then, that Ireland is 
free, and how large a measure of 
liberty she possesses, he remarks 
that many, who talk of present op- 
pression there, would be astonished, 
perhaps fearful, if the freedom were 
given to them that Irishmen enjoy. 
As to taxation, she is exempt from 
some imposts that are levied in Great 
Britain, and in no country, observes 
he, doessociety impose on itself greater 
charges in favour of the poor and suf- 
fering classes. Some shrewd remarks 
follow on the poverty of the country 
and its causes, with the observation 
that it is not misery at home which 
produces emigration, but the wealth 
of the places whither the emigration 
tends. Perhaps, however, it would 
be more just to say that our small 
farmers, finding year by year the im- 
possibility of subsisting on their hold- 
ings, are repelled by this difficulty on 
the one side, and attracted by better 
prospects on the other. 

Yet though the Irish are politically 
free, are gradually emerging from the 
consequences of subdivision of farms, 
and are, as he observed when among 
them, appeased, they are, he declares, 
“neither satisfied nor loyal; or at least, 
if not disloyal in acts, they are so in 
words.” In this case, we will not 
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take the word for the deed, and will 
also venture to hint to the disloyally 
wordy among our countrymen, that 
“Tara Hill talk” keeps a great deal 
of money out of the country, since, 
unfortunately, all men do not see, as 
quickly as this French visitor did, 
that it is mere talk. 

This gentleman next writes that he 
saw here, what he doubtless would 
be glad to see in his own country, 
agricnitural societies in nearly every 


‘district, at the dinners of which sat, 


side by side, landlords and tenants, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
No happier evidence of union for a 
common good could obtain among us. 
But he next declares, that “the tone 
of the English in regard of Ireland is 
always detestable.” Several causes 
combine to produce this deplorable 
antipathy, which protruded itself 
still more strongly and banefully in 
former times, as in the days of Swift, 
who reprehends it in his forcibly in- 
dignant style. It is; at present, a 
mere shadow of the insolence that 
led Prince John’s nobles to pull the 
beards of some Irish chiefs, and in- 
duced Cromwell’s upstart captains, 
in vulgar hostility, to style men more 
brave and generous than themselves, 
“a pack of wild Irish.’ Our coun- 
trymen, nevertheless, are aware of 
the antipathy felt of old in the same 
quarter for the Scotch, and also that 
this latter nation has raised itself 
above any disparaging comparisons. 
Sneer for sneer is not the best way 
of replying to such odious taunts, or 
we would recall the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s sarcastic comment on the 
ignorance of the English, and how 
surprised they sometimes were on 
finding Irishmen more intelligent, 
better mannered, and better looking 
than themselves. 

M. de Lasteyrie seems to have stood 
by on an occasion when the native 
blood was roused by some such inju- 
rious reflections on the Irish nation 
as those which set Captain Mac 
Morris-in a flame; and it appears 
that the insulted Hibernian F/uellen 
threatened to use his shillelagh, for 
our eye-witness declares, that “ Irish- 


men reply tosuch disdain by menace.” 


The tongue, though a little member, 
can raise a mighty commotion; and 
since, as a Wise saw says, contumely 
will makethe peasant brave his ree, 
every one understands that Paddy 


will not brook much sauce from John 
Bull. For ourselves, we are so suffi- 
ciently Irish that if, in the ensuing 
pages, we fall fou! of our countrymen 
slightly, we plead the privilege of our 
nationality, and hope that a little 
fault-finding may do them good. Our 
foreign friend found some people in 
this metropolis finding fault freely 
with their government. 


“Hardly,” he says, “has one set foot 
on shore before one hears the murmurs 
of discontent. I was in Ireland this 
summer. I took a boat on the Liffey 
the day after my arrival. As soon as 
the boatman discovered I was a stranger, 
he said to me: ‘You have come, sir, 
into a country tormented by despotism. 
The police exact that every boat should 
have a number, that it may be seized in 
case of contravention.’ The hackney- 
coachman who drove me informed me 
that ‘Ireland has an infamous govern- 
ment; its wish is that the poor should 
die of hunger: it forbids begging in the 
streets!’ If the arguments are false, 
the sentiment istrue. In whatever part 
of Munster or Connaught you. may tra- 
vel, the man who drives your conveyance 
will tell you a multitude of anecdotes 
respecting, here, a man of old Irish fa- 
mily dispossessed by an English mer- 
chant, there, of some poor cultivators 
driven from the lands they worked upon 
by a Scotch farmer. On. questioning 
further, you will learn that the old Irish 
proprietor had ruined himself by foolish 
expenditure, and that the expulsed cul- 
tivators had fallen into the habit of not 
paying their rent. Here again the argu- 
ments are false, but the sentiment true.” 


From this sorest of all points—eject- 
ment of tenants—M. de Lasteyrie 
passes to a horrible and too frequent 
consequence, murder, for the sake 
either of revenge or intimidation, of 
owners, or agents, or occupiers of 
land. Plainly he perceived that this 
atrocious crime is systematic, and that 
the multitude of persons interested 
in this system regard it with com- 
placency. 


“Tf the crime, which is special to Ire- 
land. assassination for the sake of land, 
has diminished, it has not disappeared, 
and the heart of the people is ever with 
the criminal. Even should the assas- 
sination take place in broad daylight, in 
a town, in the midst of a market-place, 
like at Nenagh, celebrated in this way, 
no hand would be raised to stop the exe- 
cution of the crime, no voice woul 
depose in justice against the criminal. 
That Irish peasants, misled by ignorance * 
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and misery, should assume the right of 
killing those whom they accuse of hay- 
ing deprived them of the means of exist- 
ence, is a great moral disorder: but that 
French writers, quietly seated in their 
cabinets, should be pleased to make an 
apology for the crime, is a moral disor- 
der of still greater magnitude. Is it not 
known that such assassins are the curse 
of Ireland? Is it not known that they 
have achieved the work begun by o 
pe obliged proprietors to quit their 
ands, justified severities, driven away 
capitalists, and increased tenfold the 
misery of Ireland? Is it not known 
that, the oftenest, the victim is neither 
the proprietor, nor the agent, nor the 
Englishman, nor the Protestant? It is 
the unfortunate man who takes the farm 
or the place from which another has 
been expulsed; it is the comrade, the 
friend, the compatriot.” 


M. de Lasteyrie then refers to a re- 
cent case, which found a public justi- 
fier in the person of a French Roman 
Catholic priest, who, in some com- 
ments in a newspaper, accused the 
landlord of being, by his harsh con- 
duct, the instigator of the murder of 
one of his servants. With righteous 
indignation our reviewer reprehends 
this un-Christian upholding of a vio- 
lation of God’s commandment, and 
then contrasts such unclerical conduct 
with that of the native Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, who, as he says, “ have no 
such complaisance for crime.” 

From this state of intestine war 
our French writer to contem- 
plate the recent offer of a sword, in 
the name of “oppressed Ireland,” to 
Marshal M‘Mahon. This phase of 
national feeling he justly regards as 
merely a display of sentiment, a men- 
ace thrown in the air. We are quite 
of his opinion, since there is a differ- 
ence between secret murder, where 
the assassin is shielded by popular feel- 
ing in his favour, and invoking foreign 
aidinrebellion. The term “oppressed” 
is considered by him as either a mis- 
take, adopted in ignorance, or as a 
piece of political fabrication, to serve 
party purposes, a sort of “bunkum,” 
or blarney, applied to a people who 
seem to think themselves flattered by 
being told they are slaves :— 


“The expression, ‘ oppressed Ireland,’ 
is a false political coin, which is no longer 
current among serious persons in Ireland. 
An oppressed people who speak, write, 
and act according to their humour are 
certainly the citizens of a free country.” 
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Our French friend's view may be 
very true, yet he should have per- 
ceived that it consoles some sort of 
men to tell them that foreign govern- 
mental oppression is the cause of their 
poverty. At least, possibly, this sort 
may prefer to be assured that their 
miseries are not their own fault, since 
it is easier to revile a Government 
than to remedy want by work, self- 
reliance, and self-denial. Any poli- 
tical quack, who promises a speedy 
cure by the grand and flattering pro- 
cess of transforming the “oppressed” 
into a flourishing nation, is sure to 
find listeners. 

Of what nationality do we, Irish, 
claim to have originally been? 
for our present state, there is no dis- 
tinctiveness between our Celtic and 
Teutonic races, our O’ Donoughues, 
Fitz-Geralds, and Mitchells; and even 
seven hundred years ago, the country 
was inhabited by mixed races, Celts, 
Cimbrians, or Gauls, Scythians, and 
Scots, with considerable sprinklings 
of Germans in the interior, and Scan- 
dinavians all around the coast. Dur- 
ing that lapse of time, the immigra- 
tion of additional Teutonic people has 
been so great as that, of the present 
inhabitants, the Celtic race is, if not 
inferior in point of numbers, vastly so 
in possession of property and educa- 
tion. In many counties, the owners 
of the land are of Teutonic extrac- 
tion, and the same rule applies to 
the class of large farmers and traders. 
What, then, are the Irish people, pe- 
culiarly so called, and what is their 
claim to distinct and independent na- 
tionality? Is the Celtic remnant to 
impose laws on the Teutonic element? 
If so, why? Not because these Irish 
excel their countrymen in wealth and 
intelligence. Is it because they sur- 
pass in numbers only? Or because 
they have the special name of the 
Irish in Ireland ? 

If the quarrel rests on a name, let 
us see what the name implies. The 
name, Ireland, is half Celtic, half 
Teutonic, like the origin of the people, 
its first syllable being derived: from 
Tar, the west, as also in use in Iar, 
or West Connaught, and its second is 
a Teutonic word. Or take astill older 
designation, Eire, and we see it has 
the same origin, being from Jar, west, 
and ¢ or ¢, the Scandinavian term for 
an island. An Irishman, therefore, 
signifies no more than a denizen of 
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the Western Isle. If he be of Celtic 


race, there are sufficient reasons for 
styling him a West Briton; and should 
he decline to be categorized with the 
Cimbrians of Wales and the Scots of 
North Britain, he may be asked what 
claim has he to higher distinction. 
We shall examine his pretensions pre- 
sently; yet cannot forego the declara- 
tion that we ourselves are proud of 
being Irishmen, not yielding to any in 
ardent desire to see our countrymen 
contented and prosperous ; and we are 
also proud of the fact, that our country 
is the right arm of Great Britain, and 
that it is, under the will of Providence, 
destined to grow stronger year by year. 

Who are the people who, assuming 
an exclusive right to the title of Irish, 
pretend to deem themselves superior 
to the Anglo-Saxon race, and too ex- 
alted to be included in the British 
nation? It will be found, we believe, 
on the strictest and most impartial 
inquiry, that the stock whence these 
supercilious Hibernians derive is no 
other than British. So that of all the 
races inhabiting Ireland, this is the 
very one which may properly be styled 
West British. 

For testimony we cannot do better 
than cite the honoured name of Dr. 
O’ Donovan, who, in some recent eru- 
dite archzologic papers, has produced 
proofs of the position we take in this 
nationality question, and to which 
proofs we could add, if space permit- 
ted. The learned Doctor quotes Dio- 
dorus, who, writing at the Christian 
epoch, speaks of “the Britons who 
inhabit Trin.” These men are com- 
pared by this writer to the most fero- 
cious Gauls, in the character that 
some of them had of being cannibals. 
Whether they were anthropophagi or 
not is apart from our theme, save to 
say that, if they were, the reason, 
which escaped our antiquary’s notice, 
may be found after consideration 
of some passages he subsequently 
quotes. Thus another Latin writer 
of the same.epoch, speaks of “Ju- 
verna as having a climate unfavour- 
able for ripening grain, but so luxu- 
riant in grasses, that if cattle were al- 
lowed to feed too long, they would 
burst.” Solinus, another contempo- 
rary, writes of the Hibernians as in- 
human, and as regarding right and 
wrong alike. The women brought up 
their children to fight. In fact, fight- 
ing, and robbing, and, ocasionally, 
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cannibalism, occurred among these 
original Irish, whenever their corn 
and cattle failed. 

Dr. O’Donovan has, in a previous 
paper, signified his adhesion to the 
ethnologic theory that his Celtic 
countrymen sprang from British immi- 
po. Of this truth, the close simi- 
arity between the dialects spoken in 
this country and the Highlands of Scot- 
land, Wales, and Brittany, leaves no 
question. A hundred minor evidences 
could be adduced, but the analogy of 
language is amply sufficient to prove 
a truth, which, if our countrymen are 
indisposed to admit, namely, that 
they are of British origin, they must 
not be offended if East and North 
Britons are not proud to style them 
West Britons. Atany rate, the name 
of Irish entitles them to no exclusive 
ethnologic nationality, merely: signi- 
fying inhabitants of a western island. 

This point being plain, our readers 
may like to review what another an- 
cient writer noted of the Green Isle. 

The venerable Bede writes, in the 
eighth century, of Ireland, that its 
climate is milder than that of Britain, 
so that the snow rarely remains here 
more than three days; and he re- 
marked, that owing to this temperate - 
ness, “no man makes hay for winter 
provision or builds stables for his 
cattle.” This passage confirms the 
many entries in our annals which 
show famine to have been chronic of 
oldhere. Whenahard winter occurred 
many cattle perished,and the luxuriant 
growth of the spring grass occasioned 
murrain, which sometimes swept off 
the entire herd of a clan. 

After such a loss, it was usual with 
the bereaved to make a foray on such 
of their neighbours as had any thing 
left to eat. Themostcursoryglanceat 
the broad features of Irish history 
shows its characteristic to consist in 
incessant plundering for the sake of 
subsistence. Our native chronicles 
describe the Irish as bands of dis- 
united warriors, preying upon each 
other. The nature of their political 
institutions, asexplained by the author 
of the “Irish Melodies” and other his- 
torians, were such as not to admit of 
social harmony. Each clan formed 
an independent nationality: a fact 
recognised in our records, styling 
any chieftain, “chief of his nation.” 
Our French friend is alive to this, 
writing :— 
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‘* There never was an Irish nation. At 
the epoch when the English disem- 
barked Ireland was divided among septs 
or clans, hereditary enemies one to the 
other, intermixed with Danish settlers. , 
The Irish kings were chiefs of clans, over 
whom they had obtained rule, but hav- 
ing nojurisdiction beyond the confines of 
the clan territory. Scarcely had one of 
them descended from Tara Hill, after 
having caused himself to be crowned 
there, than another ascended, and made 
himself be crowned in his turn. The 
title of sovereignty passed rapidly from 
one to the other, or completely disap- 
peared. Theclan alone had life: it main- 
tained itself in its weakness and isola- 
tion. Under the nominal authority of 
the Crown of England the Norman war- 
riors accomplished more than the Danes 
had done before them.” 


It might have been added, that the 
new King of Tara usually ascended 
the hill over the slain corpse of his 
predecessor. But in truth, little is 
known about those kings, because} as 
it seems, the Danes of Dublin had 
made Tara untenable before the sixth 
century, and like their Norman suc- 
cessors, kept the Irish .kings under 
tribute. Nominal was the authority; 
at any time, of the Crown of England, 
and nominal the authority of the 
Crown of Tara: yet there was a vast 
difference between the power of the 
absentee and of the native diadem. 
To feudal subjects the king’s name 
was a tower of strength: and although 
the monarch was absent in person, his 
banner was the federal emblem under 
which his barons rallied. Should a 
single vassal fail, it was at his peril : 
and his fief was liable to be seized and 
thrown as a prey to the most loyal 
ae osuch fear of forfei- 
ture forced an O’ Rourke or M‘Carthy 
into the ranks of the last king of Ire- 
land, Roderick O’Connor, when, this 
descendant of the ancient possessors of 
Tara vainly strove against the serried 
battalions of feudal power. 

Seven centuries back the Irish were 
too divided, too weak, to form a whole, 
independent nation; and at the same 
time were too strong in their fast- 
nesses to be assimilated and merged 
in one nation with their invaders. 
They remained distinct, separated by 
their laws and customs, not by any 
mental or physical inferiority, but 
doomed, by the inferiority of their 
polity, to dwell barbarously. down to 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, in little better 
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fashion than their forefathers. knew. in 
Bede’s dark age. 

During all that progress of time, the 
sounder and happier principles of 
feudal polity enabled the English 
colonists, not only to triumph over 
any Irish clan in the field of battle, 
but to grow comparatively rich in the 
fields of agriculture and commerce. 
M. Lasteyrie sees this distinction, and 
that the Celts of West Britain re- 
sembled, in their unimproving dis- 
position, the Chinese. He writes :— 


**In Ireland the English spirit repre- 
sents progress, and the Irish, routine. 
It is not that the Irish are not lively, 
witty, prompt at repartee, fond of ad- 
venture. They excel in the sciences, 
arts, and literature. ‘The University of 
Dublin equals those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; the bar at Dublin surpasses that 
of London; the physicians of Dublin do 
not yield in science to those of any other 
country; there are good agriculturists 
and skilful mechanics in the kingdom. 
On the other side, the English who come 
to seek a fortune in Ireland do not all 
bring with them knowledge or capital ; 
these persons believe that one is born 
cultivator and mechanic, when one is 
born English ; .as, in like manner, it 
suffices to have been born in France to 
be able in another country to become 
dancing-master, cook, or master of the 
military art. Nevertheless, in spite of 
exception, the English spirit represents 
in Ireland progress, and the Irish spirit 
routine. Every liberal, every man who 
loves Ireland trom love of justice, and 
not from hatred to England, who wishes 
to see the poetic country of misfortune 
come torth from its winding-sheet of 
misery, should be for the Irish people 
and for the English spirit in Ireland.” 


Here our observer separates the 
present and future from the past, and 
does well; for who would quarrel and 
fight over a question of the past? 


We ourselves are, 
certes, Irish enough to feel pugnacious 
on the antiquarian question they have 
raised as to “nationality :’ though it 
is a mere taking of sides, as of old, 
when one faction at Donnybrook cried 
‘pase !” and the other “banes!” But 
we know well that the “national” 
war-cry is in reality no other than 
the old battle for property. When a 
wan shouts “ Repeal,” we understand 
him as calling aloud in the same sense 
that the O’Briens of yore did—when 
erying Lauv-laidir-aboo! that is to 
say, “ By the strong hand !’’—they in- 
vaded sume neighbour rich in cattle, 
18 
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and carried them off. Ascendancy, 
with all its consequent advantages, is 
theobject. Ofthese, “Tenant Right,” 
or the right of the occupiers of land, 
in contradiction to that of the owners, 
forms the most popular slogan, as our 
French reviewer remarks, saying that 
“Trish socialism,” which is a tradi- 
tional idea based on a former state of 
clan communism, an idea which 
governs the national feelings, the re- 
ligious feelings, and does not stop at 
crime, has for its rallying ery—‘‘ Le 
droit au fermage,” or in the verna- 
cular, “Tenant Right.” He then ob- 
serves that “all the national and poli- 
tical difficulties are child’s play com- 
pared with this terrible question, 
which causes every instant misery and 
crime, and which isthat of ascertaining 
if Ireland can feed its inhabitants.” 

In short, the dispute, a deadly one, 
is, as we have premised, the grand one 
of food. How, in early ages, the 
climate was considered unfit for grain, 
and admirably adapted for grass, we 
have seen. The crisis our country has 
been traversing since the failure of 
the potato—a root which supplied the 
place of corn—is the displacement of 
that quantity of inhabitants which 
cannot obtain subsistence unless po- 
tato culture is correspondingly large 
and successful. The potato disease, 
therefore, is the primary cause of the 
distress.* Itwould take space to show 
that neither the English Government 
nor the owners of land are largely 
responsible for this unhappy distress. 
Let us here turn to M. de Lasteyrie, 
who says :— 

‘* Whoever visits Ireland and consid- 
ers, without political prepossessions, the 
nature of the soil and climate, will ac- 
knowledge that this country is made for 
a land of pasturage. The summers are 
damp, the winters mild. The soil is 
drained naturally. Almost everywhere 
grass grows in abundance, and in many 
places it has the property of fattening 
cattle. If the rains render the getting 
in of hay difficult, roots grow with ex- 
treme vigour, and can supply the place 
of fodder. The rearing of cattle is there- 
fore the natural industry of Ireland; it 
is her most profitable industry. Witha 
spring vegetation, under an autumn 
sky, and inexhaustible fertility, the soil 
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of Ireland ought to be (it is so nearly), 
among the most productive in Europe. 
There, as everywhere else, except in 
places where they cultivate flax and 
plants of that kind, hand labour is less 
productive than ploughing; for rude 
culture cannot give to those who devote 
themselves to it the means to pay rent, 
or even enough to nourish them. By 
reason of the extraordinary returns of 
potatoes, and the extreme increase of 
the population, culture was divided and 
subdivided to such a point as to create 
four hundred thousand farms of below two 
and a-half acres, English. The greater 
part of the holders were employed in 
cultivating, with the hand, alimentary 
provisions. In measure as the population 
increased, the division of culture was 
augmented, and the competition for the 
hire of the land became frightful.” 


This statement is a faithful explan- 
ation of the principal cause of the 
poverty of small holders. So long as 
the potato was easily raised, its culti- 
vation admitted of a parcelling of the 
land into portions so small as to be 
incapable, when this root failed, of 
supporting a family. The universal 
law of population is, that the human 
race, wherever located, increase ac- 
cording to the means of subsistence. 
This law is specially observable in our 
country, where the introduction of the 
potato augmented the population in 
nearly an eleven-fold degree within two 
centuries. When this root did not 
yield sufficient produce, the deficiency 
recoiled on the people who trusted to 
it. The English and French peasan- 
try did not suffer so severely, because 
they were not so much dependent on 
the potato ; while the Irish, content 
with an inferior scale of diet, and 
having multiplied accordingly, in- 
curred the consequences of complete 
reliance on an uncertain crop. 

M. de Lasteyrie proceeds : 

“The subdivision of cultures followed 
the increase of the population ; it became 
impossible for the cultivator to pay his 
rent. Expulsions were repeated. Secret 
societies covered Ireland, they possessed 
tribunals and executioners, and to the 
arbitration of proprietors they opposed 
assassination, 

‘**T have, perhaps, a timid disposition, 
but I consider those ‘very bold who do 
not hesitate before an impossible situa- 





* Small farms, after the potato failure, could offer little security for payment of 
rent, because the tenant’s cattle. which are the chief and best security to the 


landowner for receipt of rent, had become either few or nil. 
are almost indispensable, and hence the spread of cattle. 


Hence large farms 
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tion, and say they must either remain 
unmoved at the side of crime, or tram- 
ple on suffering without pity. On one 
side was the proprictor condemned to 
ruin, and utterly unable to face his en- 
gagements towards his creditors: for the 
poor an utter- misery, and not only mi- 
sery, but hunger. On the other side, 
inhuman violence, death inflicted on 
wretches who could scarcely be said to 
live. The future had been better, the 
present more horrible. Let those who 
are happy enough not to be obliged to 
choose betWeen such alternatives thank 
Providence, and accuse neither the en- 
ergetic man who tries to save his goods 
and those of his children, nor the feel- 
ing one who does not wish to overwhelm 
misery. ‘lhe famine caused by the po- 
tato failure decided: a million Irish 
died, two millions emigrated.” 


If, continues this good-hearted 
writer, persons love hatred and ven- 
geance, the field of Ireland is fertile 
in these passions ; “ but the question 
is not of the past : it is of the present 
and the future.” 

Then he recapitulates what was 
done by Government to alleviate dis- 
tress during the famine, and passes 
thence to a view of the legal liberty 
enjoyed in Ireland, which he considers 
excels that allowed in France. Ona 
single point, the state of the Roman 
Catholic church, he declares :— 


‘* The Irish clergy, itself, that clergy 
whose existence is ignored by the law, 
would not change its condition with that 
of the French clergy ; it wou/d not abdi- 
cate its independence for protection. On 
one point alone, the state of Ireland was 
the cause of particular inconveniences, 
In the order which we call English 
liberty, proprietorship and all the dis- 
tinctions of mind and character confer 
the social magistrature, and misfortune 
wills it that in Ireland the majority of 
the proprietors should be of the Protest- 
ant, and the majority of the people of 
the Catholic faith. This danger has been 
remedied by instituting paid magistrates, 
who see to the impartial application of 
the law. This system succeeds admir- 
ably. If personal security is weak in 
Ireland, general security is absolute. 
During the famine two millions out of 
eight million individuals were employed 
in the national werkshops, and order 
was not for an instant menaced.” 


It must, even in reference to the 
present cry of “ oppression,” be borne 
in mind, that the incomes of the 
Roman Catholic clergy are much de- 
pendent on two circumstances, viz. : 
the retention of Roman Catholics as 
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occupiers of the land, at easy rents, 
whence the cry for “Tenant Right ;” 
and increase of the population, whence 
the outcry against the Poor Laws and 
emigration. 

The enactment of Poor Laws gave 
the first intermediate check to a pau- 
perizing increase of the population, 
by rendering owners of land careful 
not to admit tenants who might be- 
come burthensome to the rates. This 
effect is its most beneficial and bene- 
ficent purpose. Let us not be mis- 
understood, and deemed unthoughtful 
of the miseries of the poor among our 
compatriots. The promise is not to 
him who giveth all his goods to feed 
the poor, but to him who considereth 
the poor—that is to say, not to him 
who blindly gives alms, but to him 
who thoughtfully endeavours to alle- 
viate the condition of the needy. If, 
as economic writers are agreed, popu- 
lation is always pressing on the means 
of subsistence, want and misery form 
the principal check to over-popula- 
tion. But as these evils, felt in an ex- 
treme degree by the Irish, were en- 
dured with more buoyancy of spirits 
than by any other civilized people, 
the Irish increased toa higher amount 
of numbers, comparatively with 
their scale of subsistence, and there- 
fore sank to a lower degree in want 
and misery. 

The existing difficulties in Ireland 
are seen by our reviewer to be alto- 
gether Irish. In this narrow view 
we do not concur. Our country suf- 
fers from her geographical position 
as respects the larger and wealthier 
island, which, inevitably: her master, 
also inevitably attracts her richest 
families, and thereby makes her a 
loser in several important particulars. 
He is also mistaken, we conceive, in 
believing that the hatreds which tor- 
ment our country are the hatreds 
“of an Irishman to an Irishman ;” 
for he does not perceive that Tenant 
Right and Ribandism are concerted 
methods for preserving the occupancy 
of the soil for the Irish. Yet his re- 
marks, as follows, are assuredly well 
founded :— 


‘The English service is popular in 
Ireland, the English army quartered in 
Ireland is popular there. During the 
time when assassinations were the most 
frequent, the English officers could tra- 
vel over every road, whilst Irish pro- 
prietors were tracked at every corner 
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and pursued in their houses. When the 
Irish peasant has any affair to settle, he 
=) eatery himself to the paid magistrate; 
if he entertains a desire, it is to see the 
government become arbitrator between 
him and the proprietor. As to what 
Ireland has been made by oppression 
and by civil and religious wars, the 
English government has become a mo- 
derator of her state. Her difficulties 
have been diminished, softened, and 
might be successfully resolved by a 
united parliament; they would be height- 
ened and become invincible with a sepa- 
rate parliament. A parliament in Col- 
lege-green would be civil war, would be 
social war. The mass of proprietors is 
Protestant, the mass of the people is 
Catholic. If the parliament become 
local, the majority would oppress the 
minority, as formerly the minority op- 
pressed the majority.” 


No one can doubt it. The cry for 
Repeal is, as we have said, a cry for 
ascendancy. Some national sentiment 
may mingle in the idea; yet mis- 
takenly, for the native parliament was 
little more than a Protestant colonial 
grand jury, subject to have its acts 
set aside by the home government. 
Nor could it be otherwise, since a 
Dublin parliament must needs be 
subservient to a London one, or how, 
even in minor differences, could a 
British Conservative administration 
carry out, through its Viceroy here, 
the resolutions of an Irish Radical 
assembly? But this is the a, b, ¢ 
of the question, scarcely worth recur- 
ring to, now that a prominent Irish 
question of the day is, shall a Vice- 
roy be maintained in Dublin? Our 
foreign visitant found “all discussions 
complicated” here: “all,” says he, 
“is mysterious, like the Brehon Laws, 
of which every one invokes the re- 
membrance, but no one has read.” 
The everlasting and inscrutable “Irish 
difficulty” might fairly puzzle our 
Gallic inquirer, and it is just be- 
cause very many Celtic Irish cling to 
the chief social principles of those 
ancient national laws, that the results, 
subdivision of land and _ property, 
communism or socialism, and inalien- 
ability of interest in the soil, continue 
to battle with the opposite of prin- 
ciples of English law. In fact, the 
struggle still at work is between clan 
customs and the feudal system. 

**You sec,” continues our author, 


*«Treland agitated and discontented, you 
believe that she is oppressed. You hear 
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her cast threats and defiance on Eng- 
land, you think that she is ready to run 
to arms, and many persons ask them- 
selves if this discontent and this rebel- 
lion would not be a great aid in the case 
of a war with England. The thought is 
but little amiable, and the illusion would 
be great. It would not be alone the 
fifteen hundred thousand Protestants in 
Ireland that we should find against us, 
but the proprietors, the farmers, all 
those who had any property, and even 
the Catholic clergy themselves. Per- 
haps, if a foreign army, Catholic, and 
devoted to the Papal chair, could suc- 
ceed in landing in the south or west, and 
was numerous enough to give hopes of a 
durable success, the people of the towns 
and country would welcome it with joy, 
and perhaps would accompany it with 
hurrahs, but they would lend no succour 
to the political and foreign war: they 
would rise, and create a social war on 
their own account, killing and massa- 
cring landlords and farmers, without 
distinction of race or faith. They would 
march preceded, followed, accompanied 
by bloodshed. Such -disorder would be 
more fatal than resistance, the invader 
would recoil with horror. At the same 
time, the North of Ireland would remain 
firm, and in all parts of the country 
would be found people who would defend 
themselves, not as one defends oneself 
against a foreign army, when to govern- 
ment is left the care of organizing the 
resistance, but as one defends oneself in 
a social war. Though a part of Ireland 
should be occupied, the force of England 
would not be affected, and a glance on 
the map suffices to show, that, without 
being master of the sea, one could not 
hold one’s place in Ireland. No field of 
battle could be worse chosen. Let us 
put aside ideas of aggression along with 
those of rebellion; neither one nor the 
other are destined to become facts, and 
let us keep our hatred against oppression 
for the country where oppression exists.” 


Amen. Let us quit the horrible 
images conjured up, the mere idea of 
a civil war promoted by French in- 
vasion, and rendered more deadly and 
overwhelming than the worst scenes 
of famine, by the fact that Great Bri- 
tain could, as sovereign of the sea, cut 
off supplies of food. Famine would 
again, as in many a former struggle, 
decide the quarrel ; but with loss of 
lives more awfully numerous than 
when, in the words of a contempor- 
ary chronicler, the Irish living in in- 
vaded Ulster under Edward Bruce 
and his Scots tore dead bodies from 
their graves and devoured them. 

Turn we, therefore, to M. de Lastey- 
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rie’s picture of the present state of 
our country :— 


*«The sufferings of Ireland may have 
been exaggerated; this southern misery 
under a northern sky, this destitution 
beaten by wind and rain, occupy a dis- 
tinct place among the woes of humanity; 
but the famiries of the middle ages which 
afflict Ireland in the nineteenth century, 
do not rage everywhere and always. 
Material progress has been great in Ire- 
land during these last years, greater, if 
we reckon from the same period, than 
in England or France. Since the fa- 
mine, land is sold at six, seven, or eight 
per cent. ; at this moment it is selling at 
five and four per cent. The revenue is 
rising after having disappeared. Not- 
withstanding the establishment of two 
new taxes (the poor-rate and income- 
tax), the net produce of land has become 
more certain and generally more con- 
siderable, While the proprietors are re- 
establishing their affairs, the farmers 
are growing richer and capital appears 
in the country. The year 1859 was very 
productive for the large farmers, the 
year 1860 was not less so. In a country 
where the greatest part of the land can 
be used as pasturage, the increasing 
price of meat and butter, ought, unless 
circumstances are very unfavourable, 
to bring about agricultural prosperity. 
Saving one exception, the cause of which 
I will indicate later, the situation of Irish 
peasants has undergone an equal ame- 
lioration. The rate of wages has doubled 
and tripled; it is the same as in the most 
part of the western counties of England. 
‘This is perceivable at first sight. If the 
hut of the peasant is still miserable, 
without furniture and sometimes with- 
out a bed, the clothing is no longer com- 
posed of those rags of every form and 
colour, the leavings of the whole world, 
and which Ireland buys from France 
alone for the amount ot fifteen millions. 
Now the Irish ant has clothes made 
for him, and his garments are of a stuff 
appropriate to the climate. It is almost 
a maxim that the construction of new, 
comfortable, and elegant buildings is an 
incontestable sign of the progress of 
riches. In Ireland, a very few years 
azo, nothing could be seen in the coun- 
try but ruined or abandoned cabins; 
now one may perceive, by the side of 
these mud huts, farms rising, built of 
stone, and habitations which happy coun- 
tries could not disdain.” 


If we may hangafew morecomments 
on our French text, we will quote it as 
observing that the possessor of a 
large landed estate is considered by 
the surrounding tenantry “ with an 
affection which recalls the attachment 
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of clans for their chiefs.” Every act 
which shall strengthen this feeling is 
one uf reasonable duty on the part of 
the landlord, and will produce good 
fruit here and hereafter. Fulfilment 
of the best and highest duties of pro- 
perty is that which creates and 
strengthens this attachment, and the 
rights of property will be most re- 
spected in the person of him who 
best performs its duties. These are, 
of course, to be fulfilled, irrespec- 
tive of their results, whether in the 
shape of affection or gratitude or other 
gain. At the same time the momen- 
tary profit may fitly be kept in view. 
Thus, estate management on the Eng- 
lish instead of the Irish system would 
eventually redound to the security 
and comfort of both owner and occu- 
vier. Wherever the former can fol- 
ow the custom of applying a per 
centage of his receipts to the perma- 
nent improvement of his estate, in 
building and repairs of farmsteads 
and labourers’ houses, formation and 
care of fences, drains, gates, &c., he 
will be performing his natural func- 
tion. One of the evils of small hold- 
ings is that they oppose insuperable 
difficulties to the adoption of this 
system. Viewing the greatness of 
the desideratum that all works of a 
durable character should be under- 
taken by the landlord, we have always 
been averse to the enactment of a 
statute which should put the tenants 
in the position of owners in this re- 
gard. At the same time, tenancy at 
will, under the vague and intimida- 
tory character of Irish Tenant Right, 
leaves both parties so insecure, and 
the difficulties of introducing English 
Tenant Right, with its just provisions 
of security to the tenant, are so in- 
surmountable in the case of small 
farms, it is well that the right of a 
tenant to the value of his durable 
improvements should be capable of 
definition. This capability will bring 
landlords and tenants together to 
consider the question of improve- 
ments, which gradually will no longer 
be left to the inadequate and unsatis- 
factory solution of granting a lease, 
or to the still more unsound practice 
of Irish Tenant Right. 

The writer concludes :— 

“Treland was in slavery, and she is 
now free; she was sunk in misery, and 
has risen from her distress, Ifthe pre- 
sent is still painful, she has known no 
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past equal tothe future which is prepar- 
ing for her. The time is come to put 
down hatred, and to renounce the hope 
of exterminating whoever is not of one’s 
race or faith.” 


This pacific advice does not suit 
some of the “ National” newspaper 
writers who have read it. For in- 
stance, John Mitchel declines to 
listen to it, and declares, in the 
Irishman, that when Repeal has 
been obtained, no landlord shall turn 
out human beings to make room for 
cattle. In this revelation we have a 
foretaste of the amount of liberty a 
Repeal Parliament in College-green 
would vouchsafe. De Lasteyrie, per- 
plexed at the dubious, vague, recon- 
dite Brehon-law nature of the Repeal 
cry, dares to say, that if the great pa- 
triots of Ireland (alluding, doubtless, 
to Grattan and other men of his states- 
manlike stamp) were alive now, they 
would despise an equivocal mysti- 
cism which perpetuates misery and 
yropagates crime. They would not, 

e considers, carry into peace the sen- 
timents of war. Assuredly, large is 
the difference between those men and 
the hirelings who now live on their 
country’s sores. It would not suit 
these latter to be other than mystic, 
since the raising of “ undue hopes and 
inordinate desires’ is part of their craft. 
Of them it may be truly said, that to 
earn their bread as agitators, they 
diminish the livelihood of millions of 
their countrymen by their system of 
national intimidation. One year’s 
subjection under French rule would 
sweep them out of Ireland, if not much 
further off still. These, our agitators 
at home, have their liveliest repre- 
sentative abroad, ex uno disce omnes, 
in John Mitchel, the Hibernian am- 
bassador and correspondent of the 
Charleston Mercury in Paris, whence 
he issues his venal attacks on the 
liberal institutions of the Transatlan- 
tic Republic, as well as against the 
British Government. If he has any 
real aim beyond writing, it is supposed 
to be to bring about the invasion of 
his country by the French. This 
idea is, however, so foolish, he can 
only entertain it as a theory, attrac- 
tive to the misguided and ignorant 
readers of his inflammatory tirades. 

In our view the Irish people have 
oppremeed themselves, by morselling 
their farms, marrying without suf- 
ficient means of support, and being 
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more inclined to talk than work. If 
thus they have become an oppressed 
nationality, these hereditary bonds- 
men to their own customs and habits 
have the remedy within themselves. 
No one compels them to offer high 
rents, or to subdivide their farms, or 
to marry early, or to produce a dozen 
children per couple, or to smoke and 
“gosther.” Ifthey become necessitous, 
the landowner is taxed to maintain 
them ; their-children are educated at 
the cost of the State: their religion is 
free: and their agitators enjoy a 
licence which it is perhaps reprehen- 
sible in the Government to permit. 
But that this seditious liberty is per- 
mitted and laughed at, is the strongest 
proof of our Government’s strength. 
Compare all these freedoms with the 
state of things in other countries 
where the nationality question is 
raised. The quarrel between the 
Duchy of Schleswick and the Danish 
Government is grounded upon the 
allegation that the latter, apparently 
pdssessed of the wish to oppress its 
subjects of German birth, denies them 
their religious worship and the educa- 
tion of their children in the public 
schools. The general perturbation 
as to how to be governed, extending 
over Europe and among the dis- 
United States, looks as if a whole 
crop of small nations had been awaiting 
this year to spring up again. [f all 
these aspirants were to flourish and 
blossom, Europe would return to the 
divisions of the Middle Ages; but we 
may be sure that most, excepting the 
Italian olive-tree, will be nipped in the 
bud. As to the Irish potato, which 
Says it cannot grow under the shade 
of the British oak: if it sets up for 
independence, its fruit will be more 
poisonous than ever, and even its 
roots become quite rotten, or turn 
into dust and ashes. The “national 
rights,” of which we hear so much, 
are no rights, unless there be power 
to enforce them, since there is no 
right if there be no remedy. In this 
legal and self-evident view, English 
Tenant Right is a‘practical right, be- 
cause it can be obtained by law, while 
the Irish indefinite usage in favour of 
tenants cannot be enforced even by 
intimidation, assassination, or any of 
the arts which makeup what the Irish 
call “the wild justice of revenge.” 
National rights are only so if they 
cannot be enforced. The Poles of 
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Posen understand that if they think 
themselves strong enough to enforce 
their claims, they may try and take 
them. 

From all the premises,ranging from 
the venerable Bede’s remarks to those 
of our French friend, it may be con- 
cluded that the prosperity and con- 
tentment of our country’s inhabitants 
principally await the following ad- 
vances in ‘civilization :—1st. Either 
augmentation of the means of subsist- 
ence to a level with the reasonable 
demands of the population, or reduc- 
tion of the number of the population 
tqalevel with the meansof subsistence. 
2nd. The construction of buildings 
fit for man and beast, and adequate 
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totheir numbers. The new dwellings 
provided for labourers should be suf- 
ficiently good to raise this worthy 
class of men to such a scale of com- 
fort as will deter their children from 
marriages likely to result in want 
and misery. The new farm-buildings 
would, by enabling all cattle to be 
housed in winter, remove Bede’s re- 
proach in this particular, a thousand 
pune old, and yet to which man 
arge districts are obnoxious. 3rd. 
Turnips and mangold-wurzel should 
be cultivated in lieu of the potato, in 
order to meet that want of hay which 
Bede remarked, and was severely felt 
last year. 
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Peernaghur, &c., &c. 
DEAREST MotTHeEr, 

You may well ask what hurried 
me here and launched me thus upon 
a new and unexpected course. To 
tell you the truth, it was the resolute 
kindness of Miss Florence Barrington. 
Some days before his Excellency made 
me a formal offer of this appointment 
I had a conversation with her which 
equally surprised and moved me. She 
had read my mind as in an open book. 
She had understood that the ver 
ayes to her uncle’s good will, 

rd Royston’s recommendation, was 
to me a barrier against its cordial ac- 
ceptance. She had even penetrated 
into the secret of the strangely min- 

led attraction and repulsion, which 

er own likeness to Lady Constance 
exercised upon me from the first mo- 
ment of introduction. It was in the 
name of Lady Constance that she beg- 

ed me not to refuse another offer of 

er uncle’s should he make one. You 
would have been as much struck, I 
believe, as I was, with her tone and 
manner in making an apology for 
mentioning the name which [ have 
been learning to divest of some among 
the feelings which have clung to it. 
She said, that “ worthy love working 
in worthy natures, might fulfil other 
ends than what it had thought its 
own.” She said, that “judging Lady 
Constance by herself, she was certain 


that she would need some consolation 
for having won what she could not 
accept and so repay; and that there 
could be no such consolation as to 
know that some such worthy end had 
been fulfilled in me.” As she spoke, 
the voice was not Constance’s; but 
the spirit which thrilled in it was 
hers, indeed. I will be open with 
you, mother dear; it flashed across 
me that it were no treason, scarce a 
transfer, to surrender to such a coun- 
terpart of her own self what it were 
insult now to call hers. I almost 
wished I could feel for Florence Bar- 
rington what I have felt for Constance 
Cranleigh, and could dare to say so. 
Something killed the thought as it 
arose; partly the likeness to Con- 
stance, partly something else, which 
seemed to frown against it, as if but 
one degree removed from the wrong 
of indulging the old affection. 

There now, that is my last bit of 
sentiment, as far as I know, for ever 
and aday. Forgive it, as I pass on. 
What she next said was this, that 
she and her cousin Rosa, hearing that 
her uncle’s government intended to 
create this post had entreated him to 
nominate myself. Was ever any thing 
so kind, yet ever any thing so auda- 
cious? The governor, of course, said 
I was too young in years and service, 
objections which they met by the 
most undeserved commendations of 
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my character and abilities. Only 
fancy his Excellency beset by such 
advisers! Well, he offered the ap- 
ointment to a Mr. Plowden, a civi- 
fian of superior attainments and some 
length of service. He had just ob- 
tained long leave home, and could 
not forego the hardearned and dear 
privilege. Then a Captain M., whose 
name | suppress for reasons, would 
have been nominated ; but something 
in his regimental accounts would not 
come out satisfactorily. Delay could 
not be brooked; so the Governor, I 
presume in despair—he said, in his 
official note, on account of my readi- 
ness in acquiring native languages— 
adopted the suggestion of his nieces. 
I had short warning; bought three 
horses and a few baggage ponies out 
of the money which that too generous 
pappy returned after all my trouble 
in saving it; and here I am on the 
north-west bank of the Nerbuddah. 
That is what.brought me here. Where 
it has brought me, and wherefore, I 
will expound in some future epistle. 
There’s a row begun about a herd of 
buffaloes which has been driven from 
one of my villages; we are consider- 
able -cattle-stealers hereabouts you 
must know; and the righting of such 
wrongs won’t allow dawdling. So 
good-bye, dear mother, love and duty 
to my father, kind remembrances to 
all Cransdale folk. 
Your ever loving and dutiful, 
Neb. 


Peernaghur. 
My VERY DEAR FATHER, 

I should think it stranger still if 
you could exactly strike off ny where- 
about upon the map. I have heard 
that they have at Indore an old 
chart of the province on copper, 
supposed to have been etched by a 
Chinese engineer for a Mogul em- 
peror; but it is of doubtful authenti- 
city, and, little as I know of survey- 
ing, I believe myself to be the most 
scientific surveyor the country has 
seen since the problematical China- 
man. As for the history of the dis- 
trict it is the old one in India. A 
princely family suffers from plethora 
of moral vice and dwindles into phy- 
sical atrophy. Then come adoptions 
and substitutions of one kind and 
another. Even such attempts to per- 
petuate legitimate authority are frus- 
trated by endless intrigues and stained 
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by repeated assassinations. Unwo- 
manly women, and creatures of crime, 
whom one can’t call men, tyrannize 
in the name of this or that infant of 
spurious origin. Whether in league 
or at feud their unvarying system of 
government is that of misrule, rapine, 
and cruelty. A rabble soldiery, Arabs, 
Pathans, Mekranees, Poorbeahs, and 
what not, overawe the capital; but 
elsewhere the central government is 
POWs, except for occasional raids. 

very landowner turns his house into 
a citadel, and runs a rampart of baked 
mud, loopholed for musketry, round 
his principal paternal village. Therein 
he resists the agents of such central 
authority as may assert itself for a 
time; and thence he sallies out to 
plunder weak outliers. This kind of 
anarchy seethes and scorches for years 
within the borders, and then over- 
flows, to set on fire pleasanter pas- 
turages outside, owning British rule. 
Annexation not seeming immediately 
desirable, that sort of compromise is 
made, which consists in sending a 
British Resident to tyrannize benefi- 
cently over maleficent tyrants. His 
duties become at once intricate and 
overwhelming. Distant dependen- 
cies haven’t a chance of his care ; so 
the Bombay people send, him one Ned 
Locksley to do the work as assistant 
on the frontier. Of course I am theo- 
retically the subaltern and slave of 
Sir Joseph Buckle ; but as the dis- 
tance between us is great and the 
road a track; as our last mail-bag 
bearer, but two, was eaten by an alli- 
gator, and the last shot with poisoned 
arrows by the Bheels, I don’t receive 
many orders, and act upon still fewer, 
being practically independent. Talk- 
ing of Bheels, I may proceed to say, 
that though my district is peopled by 
various races, intermingled in habi- 
tation though distinct in blood, that 
race is in numerical majority. An 
outcast and down-trodden race, whose 
unrecorded history stretches back 
into remotest ages, before the fairer- 
skinned stronger-limbed herdsmen 
from the Himalaya streamed in con- 
quest over Hindostan, before the wild 
riders of the central Asiatic steppes 
piled cavalry saddles into Mongol 
thrones. Poor fellows! Even their 
Rajpoot tyrants seem to make a gro- 
tesque acknowledgment of their ori- 
ginal title to the soil. Every new 
made Rajah submitted, and, for aught 
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I know, submits to have his forehead 
smeared with blood drawn from a 
Bheel’s finger and toe, when he as- 
sumes the turban of sovereignty. Spite 
of which, the fiscal officers of these 
same Rajahs have been allowed to 
take a Bheel’s life at convenience 
without trial; form, or ceremony. 
Little wonder if the bolder or more 
despairing of them, crouching in the 
jungle or burrowing in caves and 
clefts, turn thieves, marauders, shed- 
ders of man’s blood, showing none of 
that merey which they never receive ! 
A Bombay missionary told me that 
he was among them onee, and actually 
received this answer to his invita- 
tions : 

“Even men drive us from their 
homes, how should God let us come 
near ?”’ 

Their faces have literally “ gathered 
blackness,” and in hue, if not in fea- 
ture, might justify the term I so dis- 
like of niggers. All are not, however, 
jungle tribes or hill tribes. Some live 
in alluvial plains, house in frail vil- 
lages, practise an imperfect system of 
irrigation, and till with the rudest of. 
instruments the richest of soils. Oh, 
dear me! I am writing like a guide- 
book,—for a limited class of tourists, 
I fear. Couldn’t you send Cousin 
Keane out to me, since you can’t come 
yourself. 

You say, which I don’t believe, that 
he manages things at Rookenham as 
well as you can at Cransdale. At 
all events, then, he could help ine 
with work of which the bare thought 
confounds. It’s not that aforesaid 
irrigation: only think if you could 
come to me, the planner of the Crans- 
mere watermeads! It’s not so much 
the agricultural improvement: only 
think again, I say, if you could come, 
the President of the St. Ivo’s Farm- 
ing Association! . It’s the assessment 
and land-tax work appals me. We 
call it making a settlement, and a 
pretty settling Iam like to make of 
it! Sir Joseph is right enough, 
though. We must both fix and col- 
lect the revenne, were it only to cut 
off all the oppressions upon that 
score of the ruffianly clique which 
keep the nominal sovereignty. But 
at Eton, in my time, none of us knew 
the multiplication table ; and even at 
home I never came right out at the 
other end of “Long Measure.” Ima- 
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gine, therefore, what I am likely to 
do with coins, and weights, and mea- 
sures, outlandish, and as old as Alex- 
ander, maybe Noah. 

As by-play, I am creating a police, 
entirely of cow-stealers, eed, with 
bows and arrows. The inspectors 
alone, ‘tell Hutchins, have trowsers, 
and take them off when ordered on 
duty. How strangely things fit in 
in a man’s life! My crossbow prac- 
tice, with dear old Phil, under the 
cedars, tells here, and has conciliated 
vast respect among the “cowguards 
black.” They had an archery meet- 
ing, after a sort, and shot for a pot of 
ghee, which, to their intense astonish- 
ment, I won. But bows and arrows 
won't serve my turn, nor even match- 
lock men, nimble and swift marchers, 
as my barefoot brigade can show 
themselves. As sure as fate, I must 
raise a squadron of irregular horse ; 
or the dacoits, professional robbers, 
to say nothing of contumacious and 
refractory landowners, with well 
mounted tenants wielding sharp 
swords, will be too bold and quic 
for me. But for this I must have 
superior authorization. Send me out 
a two-ounce rifle, with all necessary 
fittings. Consign to Briggs and Chun- 
durree, Bombay. The tigers have 
eaten two of my village Bheel wood- 
cutters of late ; and though I mean to 
have a shot at them with the rifle I 
have by me, I want something heavier 
and more reliable. Expense no ob- 
ject—so the weapon be first-rate. If 
you know any rough and ready trea- 
tise upon roadmaking, or any book— 
say, for instance, published in some 
enterprising colony—which gives re- 
ceipts for such a manufacture, send 
it, please ; also any book on Egypt or 
Holland, or both, treating of dikes, 
embankments, and the like. I have 
little enough time for reading, as you 
may guess, justnow. But your little 
Greek Testament never leaves my 
person,*nor does a day pass without a 
dip into it. I have no notion what 
may be stirring even in the Indian 
world, much less the European, our 
dawks having exceeded of late their 
usual exemplary irregularity, and left 
me newspaperless. Remember me to 
Cransdale in general. Kiss dearest 
mother for her and your ever dutiful 
and loving 

Neb. 
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Mhawulpore. 
DEAREST OF MOTHERS, 

You say you are glad I read the 
New Testament. I have need, too, 
were it only to qualify my practice 
of the Old. You may wonder what I 
mean by that; but the fact is, that 
besides the identity of many Oriental 
customs, manners, and modes of 
thought and speech, the whole tenor 
of my life, and of those around me, 
the primitive character of their vir- 
tues, and, unhappily, still more of 
their vices and crimes, together with 
the kind of attempts I make to en- 
courage the one and check or root 
out the other, all combine to make 
me feel as if I were gone back in 
the flesh as well as in the spirit to 
the days when there were “Judges 
in Israel.” Last time I was in our 
hill country I lived for coolness in a 
cave, and couldn’t help thinking of 
Davidin Adullam. The description of 
his sojourn there, in the First Book of 
Samuel, will give you an account of 
my mode of life, word for word. 

“Every one that was in distress, 
and every one that was in debt, and 
every one that was discontented, ga- 
thered themselves unto him ; and he 


became a captain over them; and 
there were with him about four hun- 
dred men.” 

I don’t know whether David had 
opportunity to punish their misdeeds, 
as well as in some measure to redress 


their grievances. I try to do what 
little I can in both ways. I wish I 
could do what David tried to do for 
them, if, indeed, as I read somewhere, 
it was to that nondescript gathering 
that he cried, “Come ye children and 
hearken unto me: I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord.” I cannot, how- 
ever, well play the missionary among 
them, though I endeavour to act, and 
make them see that I do, upon the 
same principles as a true missionary 
would preach. I have written, by 
the way, to Mr. Mavor, a Company’s 
chaplain at Bombay, much interested 
in such matters, to see what can be 
done in a formal and regular manner 
if possible, upon this head. 

fy mission, however, is clear 
enough, to preach by deed rather 
than word, with an occasionally 
sharp-edged commentary, the as- 
tounding doctrines, as they are reck- 
oned hereabouts, that right may pos- 
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sibly consort with might, a strong 
ruler be just, and even a just be mer- 
ciful. Grand preaching that, mother 
dear, the preaching of a law not 
other than an introduction to the 
Gospel—is it not? Pray for your 
boy, dear, that he may have a wise 
head, true heart, and—I fear you 
must add—strong arm, to deliver his 
sermon. 

To-day, however, I am in the Book 
of Judges, as I said, sitting literally, 
like Deborah, under a palm tree. 
Under a clump of them, indeed, a 
“tope,” as ‘we say, clustering trees, 
under whose shadow my tent is 
spread. My tent-pitchers, I must 
tell you, had almost a pitched battle 
for the site with the monkeys. Had 
they been Hindoos, reverence might 
have driven them, the tent-pitchers, 
into the open, when the sacred grin- 
ners showed fight. I should have 
been prettily grilled. But my poor 
Bheels will pelt a monkey without 
compunction, though they will offer 
a fowl in sacrifice to the demon of 
tigers ; so the apes are expelled, and 
I am in possession of the tope. It is 
not often that my cutcherry business 
offers any thing as interesting as the 
case I have been at all day. I don’t 
often stuff my writing with Indian- 
isms, but have probably expounded 
cutcherry work to mean the labour of 
the magistrate’s desk before now. It 
was a case of cattle stealing, compli- 
cated by manslaughter, or murder ; it 
is hard to classify the deed impar- 
tially.: Nothing unusual, you will 
say, if you have not forgotten my 
former letters. Case and complica- 
tion alike commonplace. True for 
you, madam; but the curious, un- 
usual, and interesting circumstance 
was this, that the counsel for the 
defendant was a woman—his wife ; 
and most acutely did she plead his 
cause. I should premise that the 
Bheel women enjoy considerable social 
liberty, though sharing, as do the 
women of all savages, a cruel dispro- 

ortion of household and field labour. 

"hey have, however, much influence 
over their husbands, and not unde- 
servedly. The man upon his trial 
was one Bikhu, a Bheel from Malwa. 
The evidence against him pretty clear. 
My puggees, or trackers, whose skill, 
or instinct shall I call it, even among 
these wild tribes, is wonderful, pro- 
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nounced his name without a moment’s 
hesitation, when the footmarks of 
the marauder were first come up- 
on. Through jungle and over sandy 
rock they had followed him with the 
unerring sagacity of blood-hounds ; 
and, assisted by a detachment of my 
“cowguards black,” had effected his 
capture, much&o the astonishment and 
rejoicing of the country side. Taxed 
with the robbery, he admitted it with- 
out blushing. I beg leave to say that 
I have seen the accusing flush even 
under these dark skins. Like a true 
Bheel, he was a fatalist, and threw 
the blame of his malpractices upon 
the powers above. 

“Sahib,” said he, “I am Mahade- 
va’s thief. But great is your good 
fortune. Let me go. I will not rob 
during your raj, or reign.” 

I was half inclined to take him at 
his word: thought indeed of offering 
to so frank a character an inspector- 
ship in the cowguard. But it ap- 
peared, further, that in the scuffle a 
villager had been killed; and the ar- 
row which stuck in him was found 
to correspond in length, shape, fea- 
thering, and I can’t say what other 
conclusive particulars, with those of 
Bikhu’s quiver. Now cow-stealing, 
though meritorious, if successful, is 
admitted on this border to be punish- 
able if detected. Manslaughter is a 
minor consideration, so far as public 
justice is concerned. 

The punjayets, a sort of jury of 
five, presided by their patils or head- 
men—whom I am scrupulous in asso- 
ciating with me whenever circum- 
stances will allow,—don’t trouble 
themselves about avenging bloodshed 
as a social offence, but leave it, as of 
old in Israel, to the avenger of blood 
and private retribution. The slain 
cow-herd having no relatives, and the 
chances being against any one’s reta- 
liating in juggra or blood-feud-fray, 
Bikhu thought himself safe, and 
was painfully candid; went even so 
far as to express a hope that the 
arrow would be returned to him, being 
of superior make and workmanship. 
This was awkward for me, who, 
though no patron of cow-stealers, en- 
deavoured without offending popular 
prejudice, to magnify, as against 
theirs, the crime of manslayers. 
shook my head and muttered of rope. 
Bikhu seemed, on the whole, resigned. 
Then uprose and outspake a woman ; 
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a girl, we should have called her in 
England. I inquired her age; she 
was just fourteen, with as beautiful 
and interesting a countenance as I 
have seen in India. 

“T am Thakali,” she said, “the 
wife of Bikhu. Hear me, Sahib, and 
do the thing which is just.” 

“Sahib, those are yowr soldiers,” 
pointing to a brace of sentries with 
drawn swords outside the tent; “bid 
them slay Thakali. Yow will have 
killed her, not they. Bikhu is the 
slave and soldier of Badaga. When 
he said ‘shoot, Bikhu shot; but 
Badaga slew the cow-herd. Do jus- 
tice, Sahib.” 

Knowing what I now know of 
Bheels, I felt that if her facts were 
correct, her argument was unanswer- 
able. Badaga was a gentleman whose 
name had reached my ears before, a 
petty marauding chieitain, whose in- 
fluence in his own region and over 
his kindred families was paramount. 
Clansmen are cousins here, as among 
the Celtic Highlanders. Change but 
the name, and Scott wrote of my 
Bheels— 

“ Each trained to arms since life began, 

Owning no tie but to his clan, 
No oath, but by his chieftain's hand, 
No law but—Badaga’s—command.” 

It seemed certain, upon investiga- 
tion, that the chief himself had been 
present at this particular foray; and, 
so far, Thakali’s assertion, that her 
husband had acted under orders, was 
borne out. I remembered to have 
seen it laid down by no less an 
authority than Sir John Malcolm, 
that in such phases of Indian bar- 
barism as I must meddle with, it is 
wisest, safest, and most effective, to 
punish the chief for the crime of his 
subordinate. Thakali’s plea chimed 
in with that great oriental states- 
man’s policy. 

Wherefore after solemn admoni- 
tion, Bikhu was reprieved. Even to 
a fataligt life is sweet. He was cer- 
tainly pleased ; but the poor girl was 
beside herself with gratitude and joy. 

I have sent a message to the chief 
to say that if he does not come in, 
make his salaam, and bring back the 
cows, or pay for them within four 
days of its receipt, he must reckon 
with me, and so forth. 

Such being the case, Bikhu and 
Thakali both declare they dare not 
revisit him, and thatthey must starve, 
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unless I take compassion on them. I 
have told them they may eat my rice 
till I can otherwise provide; and 
therewith ended this day’s cutcherry. 

Whether my gallows bird will make 
a confidential servant, time will show. 
I hear he is very fond of horses, 
having stolen a good many, as most 
Bheels do: not much of a rider, but 
having a knack of grooming vicious 
ones. I dare say my Syces would be 
delighted to turn Abool Harg, my 
chestnut Arab, overto him. . .. 


Peernaghur. 
Dearest FATHER, 

Tommy Wilmot has just killed 
our man-eater. That is the great 
news of the day, so I hasten to record 
it. There’s a shouting and yelling 
and beating of drums and gongs in 
the village at this moment, which, if 
it wasn’t for the jungle, you could al- 
most hear in Cransdale ; but bamboo 
deadens echoes, where it grows thick. 

To begin at the beginning, you may 
remember that you sent out last year 
a two-ounce rifle : a first-rater it was 
and is. But really business grew so 
fast upon me that live tiger and torn 
villager were getting to be both drugs 
in the market. I had killed some 
five or six brutes my first year, partly 
for sport, partly from policy, not to 
say religious enthusiasm. 

see you lift your eyebrows. But 
the fact is, that Waghia, as they call 
him, “the lord of the tigers,” was the 
most popular divinity in these parts 
when I first came; and I couldn't 
bear to see my poor Bheels bow down 
to clay caricatures of this bloody 
monster. There was one rude stone 
image, at a shrine on the jungle’s 
edge, some three miles distant, which 
was always richly bedaubed with 
votive oil and vermilion, and on 
whose head endless cocoa nuts were 
broken for offerings. I hated and 
Jonged to smash it ; but was @fraid at 
first of kindling some fanatical out- 
burst. One evening, however, I be- 
came aware that Bheel votaries of 
Waghia cherish some of that latent 
contempt for him which makes 
Neapolitans flog St. Januarius. For 
riding slowly near the shrine, a little 
before sunset, I overheard two vil- 
lagers, Gopaji and Devaji by name, 
reviling their idol in round terms. 
* You fellow!” cried Gopaji, “I gave 
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you pulse and broth, and a chicken ; 
yet you killed my buffalo!” “ Broth 
and a chicken!” screamed Devaji; “I 
gave you three chickens and a goat, 
yet you carried off my child! What 
more do you want, you rascal ?” 

This was a great opening. “My 
good friends,” said I, riding up, “men 
can kill tigers as well as tigers men. 
It’s a disgrace for a man to worship a 
savage brute. And what's the good 
of it? He will fill his belly, sacrifice 
or no.” Up jumped Gopaji and 
Devaji from their knees, on which 
they had been making this recrimina- 
tory poojah, anglice worship. Tliey 
scratched their thinly Sianiod chins 
as they gaped on me; but with’ no 
polemical anger as it seemed. 

“Very fine talk for Sahibs,”’ at 
length said Gopaji, with that stolid 
cunning wherewith the world over 
the true “clod” tries to trip his ad- 
versary ; “Sahib rides a horse as 
wicked as: Waghia, and almost as 
great a jumper: poor Bheels walk 
afoot. Sahib carries sword and gun, 
such poor Bheels as we, carry clubs 
and haven’t even bows and arrows.” 

The inference was obvious: if I 
were in their plight, I should com- 
poveiee, he meant, with pulse and 
roth and chickens. You know my 
readiness to kindle at any spark of 
defiance. 

“T am not afraid of Waghia, my 
good friend, Gopaji,” said I, in answer; 
“the same only God who made him 
made me, and made me his master. I 
have little time for shikar, as you 
know; but [ll hunt till 1 kill four 
tigers in that jungle.here, on one con- 
dition.” 

“The Sahib is lord of all, and may 
make any that pleases him.” 

“Well, if I kill four tigers, in this 
neighbourhood, you shall own that 
Waghia is beaten: and I may have 
leave to smash this stone.” 

I kicked it slightly, with contempt, 
as I put the question. 

“Smash him at once, Sahib,” cried 
the time-serving Gopaji. Devaji 
himself took heart, and spat there- 
with upon the image of the brute 
that had eaten his child. 

“Not till I have fought him four 
times on foot alive, and ‘brought him 
in four times dead.” 

Wherefore, I went a tiger-hunting 
with Bikhu, who is a puggee, a shi- 
karee, and an esprit-fort, as it turns 
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out, into the bargain. He was an 
admirable assistant, tracks like a 
sleuth-hound, and stands as stiff as a 
well-broken pointer to game. Ikilled 
my first four in two months’ time, and 
smashed Waghia with pomp—coram 
populo. I feasted three villages on 
the occasion ; and as I gave a rupee 
to every Bhat, or wandering priest of 
the Bheels for ten miles round, no 
theological objections were started. 
But I wasa good deal away from here 
for some months after, round by 
Torfn-Mallandthe Mhawulpore Hills, 
a spur of the Vindhya on your maps. 
Waghia looked up again, and wood- 
cutters down. Two of them were 
killed—one a cousin of Gopaji’s. My 
prestige was shaken. A Bhat of some 
popularity, who was away on a pil- 
grimage when the rupee went round, 
and got none, began to mutter the 
Bheel for “ Nemesis.” I like the 
shooting well enough, but had no 
time on hand, being heart and soul in 
my drill for the Irregulars, who re- 
cruit very fast, I am happy to say. 
Bikhu is bold, but can’t manage the 
two-ounce. The crisis was pressing. 


I luckily bethought me of Tommy 
Wilmot, sergeant by this time, and 
applied for him to the colonel. It was 
a dear delight to see a Cransdale face 
and hear a Cransdale tongue, as you 
may fancy, in the Trans-Nerbuddah. 
But better still, I had rightly conjec- 


tured Tommy’s true vocation. He 
took to the two-ounce as if he were 
its father, and to the jungle as if it 
were his cradle. My fame for shi- 
karee is gone—utterly eclipsed by 
Tommy’s, who slays tiger, amen 
bear, and wolf, with a skill, pluck, 
and perseverance, beyond all praise. 
Tell his father he has a bundle of 
skins of all sorts, but won’t send them 
till hecan wrap them round the ivories 
of a “tusker” elephant. These are 
rare in the Vindhya near us, and he 
has not yet had an opportunity. We 
had a terrible old tiger who had kept 
out of my way. Our puggees swear 
it is the same that ate Gopaji’s cousin, 
and Devaji declares he knows by the 
“pugs” that it is the same that took 
his child more than a year back. Be 
that as it may, he will eat man or 
child nomore. Tommy hada squeak 
for his own life in killing him though; 
fired my light rifle, which he had in 
hand, first, and only broke a paw. 
Had Bikhu bolted, as some gun 
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bearers will, Tommy’s career was 
ended; but that stout-hearted gal- 
lows-bird stood his ground, and handed 
in the two-ounce in a twinkling. The 
ball lodged in the brain. Thence 
Tommy's safety, and Bill Baccy’s into 
the bargain. Thence also the yelling, 
shouting, drumming, and gong-beat- 
ing, this blessed night. I should ex- 
plain that Bheel Bikhu is, in Crans- 
dale parlance, “ Bill Bacey”—so says 
Sergeant Wilmot. My love to Lady 
Cransdale, and to Lady Royston, if 
she’s at Rookenham. Remember me 
to Keane, when you see him. As 
for darling mother, love’s too little 
for her—for you, too, so far as that 
goes—from your ever dutiful and 
affectionate 
NeEp. 


Lokselabad. 
DEAREST FATHER, 

I wonder whether the name 
whence I date will ever get on to any 
map or stick on any. Don’t think 
me guilty of the vanity. I called the 
town that is to be, and fort that nearly 
is, Yussuffabad, in honour of Sir 
Joseph, my chief. But neither actual 
builders, future burghers, nor expect- 
ant garrison of Irregulars, would 
brook it. He was never within two 
hundred koss of the place, they in- 
sisted ; but Locksley Sahib stamped, 
and behold a fort, a town, a canal, 
and tanks. So, with a little wrench 
for euphony, they gifted the founda- 
tion with our patronymic. I struggled 
against it, for I was afraid of the 
Psalmist’s reproach, you know— 
“They think that their houses shall 
continue for ever; and that their 
dwelling-places shall endure from one 

eneration to another; and call the 
ands after theirown names. Never- 
theless, man will not abide in honour; 
seeing he may be compared to the 
beasts that perish ; this is the way of 
them. ‘This is their foolishness, and . 
their posterity praise their saying.” 
But remonstrances were in vain; and 
I am first fortifying, then building, 
Lockselabad. Ihad made a big road, 
as you know, to this extreme point, 
winch some day, I hope—though not, 
I fear, in mine—may pierce the hills 
which here come down to the river's 
bank. But I had no notion of mak- 
ing a road for mere convenience of 
inroad of freebooters from the bills. 
Wherefore I planned a fort. But 
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below it, as the hills trend sharp off, 
lies a plain, which was half desert 
simply for want of irrigation. There 
was an old canal; but the sluices 
were seized by one of the semi-bandit 
landowners, of whom I have often 
written, who, holding in his hands 
thus the sources of barrenness or 
plenty, ground down the peasantry at 
pleasure, .till his exactions made them 
almost all forsake the neighbourhood. 
Then it was not even worth Ais while 
to keep the canal in repair. The banks 
fell in and the channel became a heap 
of mounds. Under the guns of my 
fort no landowner, great or small, 
bandit or other, could play such 
pranks. So I stamped—that is, 
offered good wages—got workers with 
a will, scooped out the old course, and 
carried it farther inland, across the 
plain. Please God,next year we shall 
stand comparison with the Delta of the 
Nile itself. There are two or three 
considerable towns across the river, 
within the Hon. Company’s domains, 
so that a ferry, still under the guns of 
my precious pet, the fort, will create 
a commerce, of which Lockselabad 
will be the active centre. Of course, 
I shall institute a fair or two—cattle 
dealing versus cattle stealing, which 
even my Bheels begin to understand 
as an advantageous exchange. But 
for all these blessings I shall have to 
fight with an ineffablescoundrel, Mun- 
droop Singh. This fellow isa Bheela- 
lah, that is, of mixed parentage, by a 
Rajpoot father and a Bheel mother. 
The bad qualities of both races are 
marvellously combined inhim. Proud, 
fierce, and debauched, as a Rajpoot, 
ignorant, shameless, and thieving, as 
a Bheel, he is as sanguinary as both. 
He has long been the terror of the 
surrounding country, and has hitherto 
set at defiance the forces of both the 
native states between which his pa- 
ternal hill-range intrudes. God will- 
ing, when my fort is built, I will have 
a reckoning with him. 

I am gathering quite a little army 
in a sinall way. My famous cow- 
guards, a3 you Som were bow-and- 
arrow men; but when I went fort- 
levelling, as I did last year, prepara- 
tory to my fort-building, I was obliged 
to form a company to the use of fire- 
arms. Tommy Wilmot is a first-rate 
light infantry drill, so I have had his 
somewhat irregular leave on “ urgent 
tiger-killing affairs” commuted to a 
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sort of permanent non-commissioned 
commission under me, and he is adju- 
tant to my barefoot Bheels. I have 
taught him to ride, which he does 
with pluck, though not much seat or 
hand. I have a man of men, however, 
for my irregular horse, who are long 
since thoroughly organized, equipped, 
and disciplined. My aide-camp, lieu- 
tenant, chief of the staff, riding- 
master—what shall I call him !—is a 
glorious old Mussulman trooper, an 
Arab and a Centaur by birth, a 
sword-grinder by trade, and a swords- 
man by long practice. He has a capi- 
tal beard for an Arab—they not being 
an hirsute race—once black, now 
grizzling. He has but one eye, “a 
piercer though,” as we used to say at 
school. His name is Nusreddeen. 
He has been in most services in India, 
where there was good riding and hard 
fighting, never, however, serving long 
in any, when quiet times came. His 
last corps was Stubbs’ irregulars, 
whence he took his discharge on learn- 
ing, no one knows how, that I was 
getting a troop together in these 
regions. It seems he took a fancy to 
my management of Rosa Barrington’s 
little peppery gray, which he saw me 
ride in Bombay, and swore “ by Ma- 
homed,” that when I should ride 
afield he would be close behind. I 
have made him Jemadar, and should 
the corps increase, he shall be Rissal- 
dar, or chief native officer in due 
course of time. The one-eyed is a 
wonderful bigot in most things, ex- 
cept, strange to say, in his theoretical 
horsemanship, and is quite willing to 
incorporate some of my “cross-coun- 
try” notions from Cransdale with the 
oriental tight curb “ haute-école.” 
We make our sowars hunt hog with 
as much diligence as drill. I am 
sorry to say the plain which has fallen 
out of cultivation, below Lokselabad, 
is only too fine a field for the sport ; 
the old canals and .water-courses 
making pretty jumps. Any thing 
lighter, straighter-riding, and more 
dashing than our little corps is, we 
flatter ourselves, far to seek. Most of 
our troopersare young native “swells.” 
Cadets, in some instances, “ eldest 
sons,” of good Rajpoot families. They 
bring their own horses ; but as every 
man must have his hobby, I give or 
advance them money of my own to 
improve the remounts, so the “cattle” 
is wonderful well-bred throughout. 
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By the way, I have overdrawn by two 
or three hundred pounds, giving a bill 
on you, which shall be duly repaid. 
I have not been gambling this time, 
nor even breaking my bank with horse- 
dealing, as you might imagine ; but I 
have been building a new village or 
two for some reclaimed Bheels, whose 
chief, I am sorry to say, I was com- 
velled, after several pardons, to hang. 
here was no government money 
available. Those rascals of the dur- 
bar or ministry, squandered somuch of 
what we collect, spite of all Sir Joseph 
can do to check them ; so, lest my 
wild men should take to the woods 
again if I delayed my promise to pro- 
vide for them, I made the clearings 
and built the villages at my own ex- 
pense. One of the latter had to be 
rebuilt again—a “rogue” elephant 
from the Vindhya having trampled 
its bamboo edifices into splinters one 
night. Tommy Wilmot avenged the 
architect. And now I must conclude. 
Not, however, it strikes me, without 
informing you what the one-eyed 
thinks of my grandfather’s old regu- 
lation sword. He went into fits over 
it. Vowed that “Shums” itself, to 
wit Damascus, never forged such a 
blade. He has ground it and set it 
to such an edge that I could literally 
shave with it, had I not long since 
discarded that effeminate custom. He 
has made a wonderful wooden scab- 
bard for it, soft “shammy” leather 
within, and red velvet without. But 
for the handle no man on earth would 
assign a “regulation” origin to it. 
By the way, the shammy leather is 
of sambur hide, a large kind of deer, 
which Tommy or Bikhu shoot for 
venison, and the latter tans and sof- 
tens as only savages can. So you see 
I have good men and true with me, 
of divers nations, tongues, and peoples. 
I lead a laborious, active, full, and 
varied life. I should be sorry to leave 
or change it, though arun home would 
be like a peep into Paradise. You 
know where and to whom to distri- 


_ bute loves and remembrances. Tell 


the Wilmots that Nusreddeen, who 
is a great iconoclast, discovered that 
some of the Bheels make clay-figures 
of their Tommy, in huge yellow 
moustaches, with a dead tiger at his 
feet. Iam afraid some of the votive 
offerings formerly made to Waghia, 
deceased, are actually made to the 





image of his slayer. Love of loves to 
mother. 


Your ever dutiful and affectionate 
Neb. 





Bheem Kote in the Hills. 

DEAREST FATHER, 

It must have been six months or 
more since I intimated to you my 
desire to square accounts with Mun- 
droop Singh. Plunderer, ravisher, 
and murderer as he was, my intention 
had been to wait until I had finished 
my fort, obtained some reinforcements 
from Sir Joseph, made alliance with 
the native state on the other side of 
his hills,.and drawf a cordon round 
them. Then, I should have sent in 
to offer him life and liberty, on con- 
dition of his coming in, submitting to 
the durbar, and emigrating to some 
fixed, distant, and less dangerous quar- 
ter. An audacious and atrocious act 
of his own has precipitated his fate. 
Naturally enough he viewed with 
evil eye the building of my fort at 
Lokselabad ; but the course of its 
construction, apparently over-awed 
him. Anyhow he gave nv sign, though 
sinister rumours of his doings on the 
other slope of his hills would reach 
us from time to time. It seems, how- 
ever, that he kept an eye upon our 
movements. Last week the fort was 
finished, and I had notice from Sir 
Joseph that two twelve and four six- 
pus, a marvellous park of artil- 
ery forthis part of the world, had been 
allotted by the durbar to arm it. The 
troops from the capital would escort 
the pieces about two-thirds of the way 
hither to a small town, called Kalli- 
shuhr. There I was to meet them 
with my squadron, and bring them 
safe to their destination. I set out 
on Tuesday, leaving only some half- 
dozen sowars behind ; but a company 
of the Bheel infantry, and Tommy 
Wilmot in command. His presence, 
known by spies to Mundroop, kept 
that worthy from venturing within 
rifle-shot of the walls ; but my absence 
with the cavalry gave too tempting 
an opportunity for a raid to be ne- 
glected. On the second morning of 
my march, that was on the Thursday, 
he and a rabble of mounted robbers, 
swept down from the hills across our 
plain, plundering and burning the 
villages, and committing outrages too 
dreadful to name. He reckoned to 
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have gained his fastnesses before in- 
telligence could reach me. But he 
reckoned without Bikhu, and, above 
all, without Abool Harg. I had left 
that vicious but incomparable Arab 
at home, on account of his propensi- 
ties to kick and bite at other horses 
on the march, and pull out picket 
pegs on bivouac, and trample upon 
sleeping Syces. But he and Bikhu 
have an understanding, as I think I 
have told you before. He is no great 
rider: but can go on a level. When 
news came to Wilmot of the mischief 
raging, he jumped to the wise conclu- 
sion that I should have instant news 
or none. He asked the Bheel whether 
he could ride the chestnut and over- 
take me. Bikhu says that he told the 
horse thereupon what the state of 
things was. That will seem strange 
to you; but the horse is a magical 
creature in the Bheel creed, and rarely 
have I heard a wild legend round 
their camp fires in which there did 
not figure an enchanted steed. Bikhu 
vows that the Arab understood him, 
and let himself be saddled like a 
lainb. Considering the hour at which 
he and his rider joined us he must 
have gone like a greyhound when the 
saddle was on. Before sunrise on 
Friday we were on our way to pursue 
the marauder, which I resolved upon 
at once, sending on a solitary sowar 
to give news of this diversion to the 
artillery and its escort. Bikhu was 
again invaluable. He knew of a 
jungle path which we could follow in 
single file, and which led, by a short 
cut, to the most distant angle of our 
ravaged plain. We reached it late 
that evening. We found some of the 
villagers of its farthest hamlet creep- 
ing back to look upon the charred 
remains of their cottages. That was 
a rousing sight enough; but will you 
credit my report—and, crediting, can 
you conceive my feelings, when these 
poor people brought me children, 
with their hands mercilessly severed 
from their wrists by the swords of 
those bloodstained ruftians! Mun- 
droop himself had ordered the muti- 
lation: and had said with fiendish 
laughter that Locksley Sahib was a 
great “hakeem,” and might sew them 
on again, perhaps! 

Saturday’s sunrise saw us once 
more upon the march. The track 
was easy enough to follow, and was 
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such that we could all perceive the 
truth of Bikhu’s assertion that the 
homeward ride of the robbers was at 
footpace and in fancied security. 

About’ nine o’clock in the morning 
it became evident that we were close 
upon them. How my blood boiled ! 
I prayed that I might not loke my 
senses in the excitement, and so fail 
to bring the matter to righteous and 
revengefulissue. The bleeding stumps 
of those poor innocents, whom he had 
not even Herod’s excuse for smiting, 
seemed to madden me. Presently the 
Bheel dismounted. He was riding 
my quieter charger, and was leading 
the way. I myself rode Abool 
Harg. Bikhu, motioning to us to 
halt, laid his ear to the ground. 
After a long and breathless silence, 
he declared that he could discern the 
trample of hoofs a-head. I turned 
to look upon my troopers: not one 
but had a grip upon the handle of his 
sword. We were by this time in a 
stony ravine, which wound round the 
base of a hill with a very gradual as- 
cent. One of the peasants, whom 
the sowars had taken in croup, to act 
as guides if necessary, assured me 
that there was open ground almost 
immediately beyond. On it, then, we 
should charge the wretches. The 
wind, which was pretty fresh, was 
happily whistling down the pass. It 
carried to them no sound of our ap- 
proach. When we emerged from it, 
In utter silence, we were compara- 
tively close upon their heels. At last, 
one turned and caught sight of us, as 
we deployed into line, on the edge of 
the little plateau. Crime upon crime! 
They had many women with them, 
dragged from the ruined villages. 
Some borne before them on their own 
horses, some upon little hill ponies. 
Hapless girls! man after man, as he 
cast his prey loose, cut at the poor 
creatures savagely with his scimitar. 
A yell of indignation burst from us— 
as we rode at them like a whirlwind. 

I saw Nusreddeen myself ply his 
sword among the miscreants with 
ghastly butchery. 

Bikhu, who rode manfully beside 
me, pointed out a man on a magnifi- 
cent black horse. 

“That is Mundroop!” I had neither 
eyes, nor heart, nor arm, for any 
other; but went upon him as on a 
boar in the open. He sawit and put 
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his horse to its best pace. I knew 
the breed from the moment I could 
see his stride. A noble animal, from 
Kattiwar; but never did Kattiwaree 
mare drop foal that could get away 
from a pure Nejd Arab of such rare 
size, speed, and strength as Abool 
Harg. I felt we should soon shake 
off the field, and that Mundroop, at 
last, must turn and fight me hand to 
hand, or be ridden down and sabred 
as a hog is speared. “What minutes 
they were as we stretched out! He 
at full speed, I keeping my horse in 
hand, not knowing of what necessity 
some reserve of wind and power might 
prove. Fancy settling down to work 
thus deliberately, in pursuit of the 
best swordsman on the north bank of 
the Nerbuddah! The excitement 
was of that kind which gives back all 
the calm of which the first agitation 
robs one. I can remember passing my 
sword into the bridle hand that I 
might use theright to patmy charger’s 
neck, leaning forward in the stirrups. 
I should think we must have ridden 
a mile before he discovered that 
Abool Harg was not to-be blown. He 
began to save the Kattiwaree. I did 


not alter my pace for a second, and of 


course gained on him now at every 
stride. He pulled up short, throwing 
‘the black almost upon his haunches 
as he wheeled round to confront me. 
Perhaps he thought I should rush 
past before I could rein in, and so ex- 
pose myself to a back-hander. Man 
and horse had been too well trained 
at hog for that. To my surprise he 
threw up his hands, both weaponless, 
bringing them together with the pecu- 
liar supplicating gesture of an Eastern 
craving quarter. {[ lowered my point. 
Quicker than lightning he snatched a 
pistol from his shawl belt, fired, and 
threw it at me, seizing his sword, 
which was hitched naked at his sad- 
dle-bow. Abool Harg saved me. The 
pistol ball I found afterwards had 
grazed *and stung him. He rose up 
and plunged with a scream at the 
Kattiwaree, striking out like a demon 
with his fore hoofs. Master as he 
was of horse and sword, Mundroop 
missed his sweep at me. I thrust at 
him with whatever force an Indian 
sun has not dried up out of a cricket- 
er’s arm, drawing back the razor-like 
blade after a cutting fashion, which I 
had learned from Nusreddeen. The 
mutilated children and their slaugh- 
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tered mothers were avenged. He 
sunk forward on his horse’s mane and 
fell heavily to the ground as the 
animal shied from Abool’ Harg’s re- 
newed assault. Wretched man! It 
seemed horrible not to dismount and 
see if any life were left in him to be 
staunched with the flowing blood. 
Yet I dared not attempt it: having 
to battle with my horse, wild to 
stretch out in pursuit of the other. 
Two horsemen were nearing me. 
Half blind with sand and sweat I 
could not discern whether friend or 
foe. So I waited, facing them, the 
fallen man lying close behind my 
restive horse’s heels. The “empty” 
Kattiwaree made for them. One 
caught its bridle, which made me 
think they must be riders of Mun- 
droop’s band. I set my teeth, resolv- 
ing to drive the spurs in and launch 
myself at full speed against them; 
but a few moments showed me the 
well-known figures of Bikhu and the 
one-eyed Jemadar. I called to the 
former to jump off and take my Arab’s 
bridle, leaving the two others to Nusr- 
eddeen. Then I dismounted ; but 
found the miserable robber chief 
stone dead. His sword was tightly 
clenched in his stiffened fingers. [ 
had much ado to release it. You 
shall have it, dear father, in exchange 
for that which slew him. Nusreddeen 
insisted that we must bring the corpse 
away with us, else it would never be 
believed what doom had overtaken 
him. I fastened it therefore,—it was 
a sickening task,—upon the Jemadar’s 
own beast, he mounting the captured 
Kattiwaree. The Bheel then re- 
mounted and led the troop horse with 
the ghastly burden. Nusreddeen and 
I rode after him, side by side ; but at, 
respectful distance from each other, 
my brute still making vicious mani- 
festations as we went. Two of m 

sowars are killed, six wounded. 
Nineteen of the robbers are slain, and 
many wounded. We have four prison- 
ers. I send this letter by an orderly 
who carries news of the skirmish to 
the Resident, and a request for the 
troops at Kallishuhr to march at once 
with the two six-pounders upon 
Mundrooep’s stronghold in the hills. 
I mean to join them there and rifle 
the nest at once, now the kite is killed. 
Not a moment more to spare. Kiss 
mother for me. Your ever dutiful 
and affectionate. NEp. 

19 
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Khanum Bagh. 


That is, dear mother, the lady’s 
arden. A romantic place to date 
rom, and a fine romance of real life 

I have to write from such a place of 
dating. Well, if I was once refused, 
I have now made, in my turn, a re- 
fusal. If you can’t quite say of me— 
“He jests at scars that never felt a wound,” 


you will think that the wound at 
which I can afford to jest has at last 
healed wholesomely. Only think, if 
an earl’s daughter would have none 
of my —— a king’s widow has 
wooed me! I might be sitting on a 
rajah’s musnud and wearing a rajah’s 
puggree An glicé, be throned and tur- 

ned, had I not turned a deaf ear to 
a Ranee’s blandishments. It is fair 
to say that Koompany Bahawdur 
don’t encourage such escapades on 
the part of its young “politicals,” and 
had I listened to the voice of the 
charmer I might have been swinging 
at a rope’send opposite the Residency; 
a consideration which may have ha 
its influence on my decision. But 
now for my romance, which neverthe- 
less is a reality. 

I must have often told you tales 
of our Maharanee Lall Beebee, the 
widow of the last Rajah of this pre- 
cious principality. She is the mo- 
ther, or reputed mother, of the sickly 
child in views name the durbar rule. 
Handsome, bold, and witty, she has 
the reputation of a minor Messalina. 
Her political intrigues put Sir Joseph 
out of all patience now-a-days, as her 
intrigues of another kind used to put 
the late Rajah out of it. They say 
she knew precisely when it became 
imperative to put him out of 
something more, to save herself, at 
last. So the lamented sovereign’s 
coffee disagreed with him, although 
her own’ thir hands prepared it. I 
had business at the oe some 
few months after Mundroop Singh’s 
affair. By the way, I never heard 
whether his sword came safe to hand 
at Cransdale. Be sure you let me 
know some day. When I was about 
to leave again, Sir Joseph said to me, 
that her Highness the Maharanee 
had asked that I and my Irregulars 
should escort her, her son, and her 
ladies, to this country residence of the 
royal Zenana. 

hat was fairly in the way of busi- 
ness, my own route lying somewhat 
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in the same direction. Our depar- 
ture was delayed some few days to 
meet the views of her Highness’s 
astrologer ; but on an auspicious even- 
ing the cavalcade set forth, horses 
and asses, mules and camels, with a 
sprinkling of elephants. My duty 
was to see that nothing came in the 
Maharanee’s way, and to keep out of 
it myself. For two days I succeeded 
in doing both ; on the third Abool 
Harg interfered to prevent me from 
doing the latter. He took an obsti- 
nate fit just as a sort of palanquin 
containing the fair lady was coming 
up a narrow path at the swinging 
trot of its human beasts of burden, 
There was some confusion and alarm 
on their parts as the brute kept 
plunging, and the curtains being 
Liroon back. by accident or on pur- 
pose, I had a full view of the affright- 
ed Maharanee. To do her justice, 
her fright seemed rather affected than 
real. I thought her completely col- 
lected, and fully capable of bestowing 
nod, beck, and wreathed smile, amidst 
her interesting agitation. Perhaps 
you will say I-do her injustice. She 
thought fit, however, to declare that 
her nerves had received a shock ; and 
as our next camping-ground was in a 
very pleasant place by a marble shrine 
and a large tank, with trees in abund- 
ance, she refused to stir thence on the 
ensuing day. I was sitting in the 
afternoon in my own tent, pitched, 
as you may imagine, at a wide and 
respectful distance from that of her 
Highness—indeed, at the extreme far- 
therangle of the vivifying tank—when 
one of the wretched nondescript ap- 
pendages to a female Eastern court 
entered, announcing himself as her 
Highness’s vukeel or confidential 
agent. His business, he informed me, 
was to secure my attendance at a 
a “nautch,” to be given by the 

faharanee in honour of her happ 
escape. It would be a sumptuous ab 
fair. There was a famous troop of 
dancing girls attached to the tank 
temple ; they would join the ordinary 
performers of her Highness’s retinue. 

Now the paganism of the nautch, 
and the degradation of its poor dan- 
cers, have always shamed and dis- 
gusted me. I was present at one 
such entertainment in my early In- 
dian days, and have never chosen to 
attend another. I, therefore, with 
what complimentary apologies I could, 
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intimated my disinclination to the 
vukeel. He was not easy to satisfy, 
throwing out unambiguous hints of 
the grief which my refusal would 
cause his mistress, who, though 
screened from my observation, was 
desirous of beholding the features of 
,such a Roostum, such a hero, as the 
English Sahib who slew Mundroo 
Singh. The obstinate old ape indee 
plied me with so many questions as 
to my reasons for refusing, that in a 
sort of exasperation I told him such 
an entertainment was not according 
to the law of our Book, nor, if I mis- 
took not, of the Koran itself. The 
Maharanee, I must tell you, is of a 
Mussulman house ; and I remembered 
that in Egypt the Almehs, a sort of 
nautch girls, had been banished, for 
reformation sake, from the capital, 
with concurrence of the Moollahs, if 
not at their suggestion. This rid me 
of the vukeel, whom I have not set 
eyes on since. The next morning we 
resumed ourmarch. During the mid- 
day halt, a muffled figure, passin 
quickly by me, slipped into my han 
a little scroll of paper. When I could 
unroll and read it unobserved, I found 
it to contain two or three Persian 
sentences, to the effect that as Kadi- 
gah’s reverence did but increase her 
affection for the true Prophet, so 
might the heart which warmed for a 
warrior esteem a saint. I took this 
for a polite sneer from the offended 
Maharanee, yet was not a little as- 
tonished at her attempt to open a 
correspondence. That astonishment 
grew, when that sameevening Thakali, 
my Bheel’s wife, entered upon a con- 
versation, half of inuendo half of re- 
monstrance. She was evidently burst- 
ing with some secret, and made the 
most skilful attempts to draw me into 
questioning herself, and knitting some 
negotiation. Her simple arts, I need 
not say, were in vain ; yet it caused 
me annoyance and anxiety to feel 
that she was exercising them, and to 
surmise that some one had been tam- 
pering with her as a means of access 
to myself. : 

Our matches grew daily shorter, 
for of course we had to regulate them 
entirely by the caprices of the royal 
lady, who seemed bent upon length- 
ening out this journey beyond the 
limits of mortal patience. Outland- 
ish dainties of codkery and confec- 
tionery found continually their way 
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to my table; and by-and-by another 
letter was cleverly thrust into my 
unexpecting and unwilling hand. This 
was no mere serap of furtive corres- 
pondence, but almost a state paper, a 
miracle of shamelessness, of craft, and 
yet of that childish ignorance and fa- 
tuity which so often makes the policy 
of Asiatics inconceivable to the con- 
sistent and sober minds of Europeans. 
It was a direct and epen proposal to 
unite my personal anh} political desti- 
nies with those of the subtle and au- 
dacious Ranee. Studded with quo- 
tations from amorous Persian poets, 
and unrestrained avowals of passion, 
it disclosed the plan of an intrigue 
for the overthrow of the durbar, the 
oe from his nominal authority 
of her own infant son, and the seizure 
of supreme power by herself and me. 
Her talent for managing her own 
people, with mine for conciliating the 
alf-savage outliers, would come in 
aid to the resistless force of such “a 
darling of the sword” as I. My saint- 
liness was such, that I had only to 
“proclaim the unity” and allow the 
Prophet, for all Mussulmen to hail 
me as a Syud or holy chief at once. 
The Maharanee would be my Zuleika, 
and I her Yussuf and Roostum in 
one. Should I accede to this highly 
practical, if somewhat startling, pro- 
posal, I was to signify the gratifying 
intelligence by mounting Mundroop 
Singh’s black charger instead of the 
vicious chestnut for two days, wear- 
ing a red turban instead of the white 
folds of muslin which usually pro- 
tect my head-piece. Means would 
then be found for closer, more ex- 
plicit, and delightful communication. 
Was the woman mad or mocking ? 
Two things were certain. I must 
bestride the chestnut, night, noon, 
and morning, sending the . black 
Kattiwaree to the farthest rear of 
the procession, and must forego the 
luxury of even a clean muslin wrap- 
per round my perplexed and cogita- 
tive temples. She would at least 
interpret these signs as negative. 
She did, and was not slow to resent 
the injury. ; 
It was but yesterday we reached 
this place. I encamped upon the 
outskirts of its wide and really beau- 
tiful park. Our last march had been 
rather long and fatiguing. Much as 
I wished to turn my back for good 
and all upon her Highness, I could 
19* 
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hardly move the escort to-day. There 
was, besides, the risk of giving a pub- 
lic affront in return for what was of 
course a secret overture meant to be 
more than friendly. 

Meditation, even under double can- 
vas and thick trees, is thirsty work 
with the thermometer at ninety-six 
in the shadiest shade. To cool my 
reflections upon the best mode of tak- 
ing leave without discourtesy, or com- 
promising courteousness, I had re- 
course to a little jar of sherbet, wrap- 
ped round with wet towels, and de- 
ported in the least sultry corner. 

appily I took not a gulp, but a 
mere sip; enough, however, to con- 
vince me that something more than 
sugar and milk of almonds flavoured 
it. I looked about me and perceived 
that, over a fold of her veil, the dark 
piercing eyes of Thakali, who was 
crouching on the ground outside, were 
fastened eagerly upon me. I called 
her quietly but firmly. ‘ Thakali, 
find a little tame monkey and bring 
it here to me.” 

I knew there were dozens of them 
belonging to the camp followers. She 
came soon back again with one like 
an impish infant in her arms. I had 

ot a little tin funnel ready, and 
orcing it between the creature’s 
teeth, too suddenly to let it bite my 
fingers, poured a liberal dose of my 
spicy sherbet down its throat. It had 
a chain round its waist, the other 
end of which I made fast to a tent- 
pole. 
“Sit down there, Thakali, and 
watch that monkey for me.” 

She smiled, without an apparent 
shade of misgiving or of malignity. 

Without another word, I turned to 
a little table on which lay my writing 
desk, and setting down the jar in 
front of me, proceeded to write des- 
patches for Sir Joseph. For nearly 
an hour no sound stirred save the 
scratching of my pen. At the ex- 
piration of that time there was a sort 
of whining moan from the monkey. I 
turned to look on it. It shivered, 
moaned again twice or three times, 
had a strong spasm, and died. 

The horror and astonishment upon 
the face of Thakali were almost ap- 
palling. She sprang to her feet and 
turned towards me with the wildest 
goctnree of protestation and entreaty. 

said nothin 


“Sahib! She swore to me upon her 
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holy book, that it was a love-charm 
only: as innocent as mother’s milk, if 
only the right man drank it!” 

“Who swore that, Thakali?”’ 

“The beautiful Khanum, the Mah- 
aranee !”” 

Then it all came out, with too much 
honest breathlessness and vehemence , 
to let me doubt the tale, or suspect 
my poor Bheel friend of any but 
friendly treachery. The Khanum 
herself had sent for her, had seen, 
had spoken with her; had bewitched 
her with blandishments, and terrified 
her with threats; had bribed her 
with smiles and gold, and bound her 
with oaths, of which the enumera- 
tion would fill an index to a book on 
demonology. Her craft had appa- 
rently read the truth of poor Thakali’s 
gratitude and attachment to me, and 
she had concocted a story which 
should enlist them upon the side of 
her own desires. She had told her 
that an evil wizard had cast upon 
myself a spell which had chilled the 
once warm flame wherewith I loved 
her ; that this alone kept back herself 
and me from the delights of love and 
the glories of empire. Should I but 
drink a draught in which a certain 
magic powder had been dropped, the 
spell would break, two loving hearts 
would come together, and our united 
star of grandeur would arise. 

A true woman, Thakali could hardly 
be supposed, you know, dear mother, 
to be guiltless of all love for match- 
making: a true Bheel, she is a devout 
believer in art-magic. There were 
the motives, and there—in the shape 
of the dead monkey—was the deed. 
I gave poor Thakali to understand 
most clearly, that, beautiful Khanums 
or not, she must never think again 
of interfering in any possible matri- 
monial engagements for me: that she 
would rue the day when ever she 
should open her lips to any human 
being on this matter, not excepting 
her trusty Bikhu, his own self: that 
the sole other condition of pardon 
must be that she should wrap the 
deceased in an old shaw] and carry the 
corpse to the Khanum in private, in- 
forming her that he had drank the 
powdered sherbet, which must ac- 
count for the departure of Locksley 
Sahib without formal leavetaking. 
That was last evening. I am writing 
far on in the night, meaning to march 
two hours before sunrise. I have not 
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quite finished my despatches for the 
ident, and must not dwell much 
longer upon my personal adventures 
to yourself. 

So Phil has actually his company 
in the Guards, and with it his Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy. It will be long 
before I havé any such handle to my 
name, being only Lieutenant, without 
the Colonel appended. After all, I 
have no right to complain: for my 
career is more anomalous, in soldier- 
ing, than his. I haven’t set eyes on 
my regiment, or foot on its parade 
ground, these years ! 

You needn’t fear any farther freaks 
of the Maharanee. She has a for- 
giving disposition when the first fit 
is off her. Besides which I am far 
enough out her reach at Lokselabad, 
and mean to sip my sherbet cau- 
tiously for six months at least. Love 
and duty to father. 


Your own son, NED, 
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Lockselabad. 


One only line, dear father, to tell you 
that the current of my life is once 
more turned—into the long dreamt 
of channel this time. I shall learn 
under a great soldier to be a soldier 
indeed, of some sort. God grant it 
be the right. Sir Charles Napier 
wants irregular cavalry for his coming 
campaign in Scinde. Iam ordered to 
march for his head-quarters without 
an hour’s unnecessary delay. Some 
convention of our Government with 
this semi-independent State allows 
our services to be at its disposal. 
Love to mother. No fear of the Maha- 
ranee now, you may tell her. If I 
can find means of despatching letters 
on the march, I will; but if none 
come, don’t fret, as the possibility is 
problematical. In haste, your loving 
and dutiful 

NED. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“HeEcH, sirs, joost speer at him,” 
quoth Sergeant Macpherson, with a 


significant jerk of his canny head 
towards a little sand-mound outside 
the wall of Sukkur, on which the 
General, with hands folded behind 
his back, stood in conversation with 
a tall, thin, elderly officer and a 
younger aid-de-camp. 

“By all reule he suld na be the 
man to fight yon hawk-nebbed Ba- 
loochs, ye ken. ‘Kites dinna pike 
out kites’ een’, they say; and con- 
“a the neb the chief carries him- 
se ag . 
“Shure thin, sargint, I’m thinkin’ 
it’s the hoith of a name they do be 
givin’ your counthry folk.” 

“What name might ye be soog- 

estin’, Corporal Molony?” said the 
Scot, after a prickly sort, as if expect- 
ing a pluck at the thistle. 

“Tsn't it Sawnies they do be callin’ 
yez?” inquired the corporal in the 
most aggravating tone of insinuation. 

“Augh’m at a loss to pairceive the 
fitness o’ sic an appellation,” retorted 
Macpherson loftily, yet with rising 
choler flushing his broad cheek bones. 

Corporal Molony raised his voice ; 
it must have reached the sand-heap, 
as he replied— 

“Shure it’s none but a Sawny, sar- 
gint, wouldn’t know the differ atwixt 


kites and an aigle. Jist take another 
look at the Giniral’s ‘bake’ agin, will 
yez?” 

He tapped his own nose, conspicu- 
ous for a simous absence of convex 
curvature, with such inimitable drol- 
lery, that even the wrathful Cale- 
donian joined in the guffaw. 

The officers could not resist; but 
turned aside to hide their amuse- 
ment. n 

“Did you hear that saucy rascal, 
Blunt?’ asked Sir Charles. 

“Oh, hear him! I hear too much 
of him,” answered the Colonel. “He 
is a corporal of my own light com- 

any, and always ‘a skrimmaging wid 
is tongue,’ to use his own expres- 
sion.” ; 

“Looks as if he'd skirmish with 
some other weapon too,” said the 
aid-de-camp. 

“True for you,” replied the Colonel; 
“he’s a smart enough soldier.” 

There was not much wind that 
evening ; but what there was blew 
from the desert. The air was thick 
with a sandy haze, narrowing the 
horizon, and rendering objects even 
at little distance almost as indis- 
tinct as in an English fog. This 
sort of mist was thickened in one 
direction by a column of rising dust. 
Out of it, by degrees, emerged the 
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leading files of a small body of 
mounted men. 

“Well horsed!” observed the Ge- 
neral, peering through his spectacles. 
“Serviceable uniform and equipment. 
Bless me, what afew bs e ponies ! 
What I like to see! now the 
corps?” he asked, impatiently, of the 
aid-de-camp. 

“No, sir.” 

“Tell the officer in command to 
halt his men and speak with me.” 

“What’s your name, sir; and what 
force is that ?” 

“Locksley, General ; Irregulars from 
the Trans-Nerbuddah.” 

“Who raised and ounipped them ?” 

“T had that honour, General.” 

“You seem to have done it well, 
sir. Is \ your usual amount of 

e 


oy can’t easily make it less, sir; 
but I am particular about it.” 

Soave eens: Thethings 
are well slung too. M‘Murdo must 
see these ponies.” 

“Your voice seems to come back to 
me, sir,” now said the tall thin Colonel. 
“Did I understand you to say your 
name was Locksley? 

“Ned Locksley, Colonel, at your 
service. Can’t you mind the Sea- 
mews on the Skerry ?” 

“Good Heavens, my dear boy !” 
cried the old soldier in ecstasy, seiz- 
ing one hand in both his own. “The 
turban and the beard deceived me. 
He is a chip of a good old block, Sir 
Charles. You remember Locksley of 
the Welsh Rangers?” 

“Killed at Corunna, poor fellow ?” 

“The same. This Ned is his grand- 
son. Let me beg your favourable re- 
gard for him.” 

“His b ponies have been 
beforehand with you, Colonel. Your 
grandfather was a fine soldier, sir, 
and I am pleased to nfake your ac- 
quaintance. Come and dine with me 
when you've seen your men to their 

uarters. Know Captain Annesley? 
Tans say he'll show you the Quar- 
termaster-General’s,” 

Ned and the aid-de-camp went 
their way, their elders returning slow- 
ly in another direction. 

Having filled, so long, a post of 
duty so remote, Ned would have been 
a stranger among his comrades, had 
it not n for this meeting with 
Colonel Blunt. O’Brien was the onl 
man of his own standing serving with 
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Napier’s small but admirable force. 
But the old Peninsular was a univer- 
sal favourite throughout it, known, 
esteemed, and almost loved by all. 
His friendship was a passport not 
only to the chief’s acquaintance, but 
to that of every officer in camp. Ned 
found himself in double sense at home. 
At home in the ready brotherhood of 
his brother officers; at home in the 
home-memories of the fatherly vete- 
ran. 

“T was old Ned Locksley’s recruit, 
my boy, and, by George, you are mine. 
You'd have been a a Don by 
this time, I believe, but for my ‘list- 
ing you at Freshet. You should have 
taken the Queen’s shilling though, 
you young dog, instead of John Com- 


Po 

“You know, Colonel, I said if ever 
I went soldiering it should be soldier- 
ing in earnest.” 

“Yes, and sarve your impudence 
right, you’ve been thief catching and 
cow-keeping ever since, you see.” 

Ned laughed. “We shall see sol- 
diering now, sir, I hope, at all events.” 

“Who'll show it you? One of old 
Sir John Moore’s boys, at last, to say 
nothing of old Blunt and his Queen’s 
Light rderers.”” 

‘No nobler tutors, Colonel. The 
can count on an admiring pupil. Is 
that the Brunswicker’s lok under 
your surtout? I think I see the 
stumpy square outline still.” 

“By George, boy! So you remem- 
ber that, do oar Yes, that’s my 
devotional orderly book, as ever. 
‘Muss oft gelesen seyn.’ Eh?” 

“T owe you more for that bit of 
insight, Colonel, into what a soldier’s 
mind might be, than I could make 
words to tell. I’ve tried to follow 
that regulation clause of it myself 
you see,” 

Out of the looser folds of his half 
eastern military tunic he took his 
little Testament and tendered it to 
the old officer. 

“Thank God for that, Ned!” said 
he, reverently. “Its better than the 
Brunswicker, since it is the Word it- 
self. But the Greek beats me. I 
warn’t never no scholard to brag on, 
and found the Latin tough enough till 
I got on good terms with it. All 
right! Come in!” 

t was Captain Annesley, to say 
that the Trans-Nerbuddahs were to 
parade at daylight. 
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“ He wants to pick a few likely nags 
and men for some diversion he is 
brooding. A march into the desert, 
I believe, or some such hopeful feat. 
There ain’t a vulture there, I’m told, 
to pick a fellow’s bones, even.” 

“ But they bleach nicely,” said the 
Colonel. “I lost a few poor fellows 
three marches out of Aden once, and 
know the sort of thing.” 

“Well, good night, gentlemen. I 
needn’t say the chief's a punctual 
party, Mr. Locksley.” 

It was for the march to Emaum- 

hur, that unparalleled act of happy 
See that the great soldier was 
picking troopers. Two hundred horse- 
men only were to escort into the 
waste less than four hundred infantry, 
mounted for the nonce on camels. 
Ned’s heart bounded within him, as, 
one by one, the eagle-eyed veteran 
selected five-and-twenty of his men 
for service. 

“Selection good?” he asked of 
Locksley when they had formed a line 
a little in advance of their chafing 
comrades. 

Ned went very carefully down it, 
only halting at one trooper on a showy 
looking horse. 

“The man’s thoroughly*good, Gene- 
ral; but the horse is not equal to its 
appearance.” 

“ Pick out a sounder, then.” 

Ned obeyed. As the proud Rajpoot 
horseman learnt his rejection, a tear 
of rage and disappointment rose to 
his eyes. The General’s glance ob- 
served it. Master of every chord 
which thrilled in a soldier’s breast, of 
whatever race or creed, he said to 
Locksley— 

“Make it clear to your sowar that 
we pass him over for the horse’s fault 
alone. Tell him I know a man when 
I see one; and he shall be my orderly 
the first great fight.” 

The swarthy features were radiant 
again at once. The Rajpoot drew his 
sword and kissed it in token of unal- 
terable fidelity. 

“We marchatsundown for Emaum- 
ghur,” then said the*General, “I 
make no secret of it; but have sent 
on to warn and threaten the Ameer.” 

A heavy march it was, in the dark 
night and deep sand. An awful march, 
next day, under the scorching sun. 
No forage, and scanty water, ‘at the 
camping ground when night fell. 
Even two hundred horse were a hun- 
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dred and fifty more than the desperate 
adventure would allow. Yet after 
that second sifting, when two-thirds 
of the cavalry were sent back, four- 
teen of the Trans-Nerbuddahs re- 
mained, inclusive of the one-eyed Je- 
madar and exclusive of their leader, 
Ned. Strange magic of a manly mas- 
termind! Undera Napier that weary 
march in the howling wilderness was 
like a martial holiday. When the 
very camels grew faint for want of 
such poor prickly herbage as would 
satisfy their patient hunger, there was 
an amicable struggle between the 
horsemen and the undaunted infantry, 
for the honour of hauling up the sand 
steeps the dragging howitzers. For 
at one time the sand stood heaped and 
hardened almost into stone, stretching 
into table lands or stiffening abrupt! 
into ridges ; at another, it swept, wit 
mingled shells and pebries as if a 
rapidly receding tide had left it, round 
thin streaks of vegetation where the 
azelles found covert and the wild 
ars a lair. Out of one such scrubby 
mockery of a jungle emerged, one 
afternoon, ed’s amusement, the 
ome Molony, holding at arm’s 
ength a stick, in the cleft end of 
which a snake was wriggling. 
“Yon’s a rare opheedian ye’ve cap- 
tured, corporal!” said Macpherson, 
who had once done hospital-sergeant’s 
duty, and affected scientific phrase. 
“ O’Fidderan, is it, thin? Sorra the 
morsel more than Macpherson. The 
O’Fidderans is no varmint; but dacent 


folk, near Mallow, mee own cousins, 


by the mother’s side. 
indeed!” 

“ Augh’m nae desirous o’ geevin’ 
offence, corporal; but that’s the phee- 
losophers’ name for serpents.” 

“More’s the shame for thim, mis- 
callin’ o’ craythurs. Couldn’t the 
spell ‘snake,’ that they’d write O’Fid- 
deran short for sarpint?” 

“Ony rate, yon’s a vara curious spe- 
cimen. Ye’ll maybe let the foreign 
doctor have it?” 

“Furrin docthor, indeed! Wid 
his name Mac something. That’s a 
one way to back a counthryman, 

isther Macpherson !” 

“Hoot, man! Maximeelian’s the 
gentleman’s name, which is nae name 
of ony Scottish clan. Augh misdoot 
he’s a Gerrman.” 

Max Gervinus was, indeed, a tho- 
rough Teuton. Blue-eyed and fair- 


O’Fidderan, 








haired, tall, stout, and handsome, he 
had in nowise degenerated from such 
ancestors as Tacitus drew. His men- 
tal was in no ridiculous muereon 
to his physical stature. e might 
have been a man of mark in public 
life, but for his birth, as subject of a 
petty state, where cumbrous artificial 
restraints cramped all political acti- 
vity within boundaries naturally very 
narrow; where military life offered 
no prize beyond the command of a 
small contingent, rarely called into 
permanent, much less, into active ex- 
istence; and where commercial enter- 
prise itself could scarcely swell beyond 
the limits of a larger pedlaring. Too 
practical to float into the atmosphere 
of vague metaphysical abstractions, 
his mind, which yet partook of the 
speculative German temper, had 
launched itself upon the sea of phy- 
sical research and study. Surgeon 
and physician, he was a chemist, a 
botanist, and a natural historian. 
Anxious to enlarge, not in mere theory, 
his field of view, he had solicited and 
obtained the post of persqgal medical 
attendant to a Serene Highness, of 
royal German blood, whose spirit, half 
military and half philosophical, was 
sending him upon what he himself 
was pleased to designate a com- 
prehensive-objective politico-material 
world’s-observation-tour. Whatever 
may have been the genuineness of the 
philosophical element in his Serenity’s 
composition, there was a fine full 
dash of Hussar blood in his veins; 
and the gathering of Napier’s force 
had attracted him irresistibly to 
Scinde. He had fruitlessly solicited 
leave to accompany the flying column 
into the wilderness, though volunteer- 
ing for the storming party when the 
stronghold should be reached. But 
“medicos” being few,and Max coven- 
anting to find his own water, and to 
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act under orders as might any British 
assistant-surgeon, he obtained the fa- 
vour denied to his Serene patron, and 
was permitted, in the interests of 
science, to risk his life in that noble 
fellowship. There were two varieties 
of land-lizard, he assured Ned Locks- 
ley, with five of sand-beetle, to be 
found in the Scindian desert, the se- 
curing of which, or of any of which, 
would amply repay him for any dan- 
ger encountered or hardship endured. 
ut his language and bearing made it 
evident to all that he was no mere 
crackbrained enthusiastic  sciolist. 
His childlike simplicity took no- 
thing from his vigorous manliness, 
whilst his intellectual accomplish- 
ments graced without overshadowing 
his transparent amiability. He spoke 
English very fairly, with so few pe- 
culiarities, that the canny Macpher- 
son, while dubbing him the “foreign 
doctor,” showed only characteristic 
caution in “ misdoubting” of his na- 
tional origin. Ned was charmed with 
him, with his mingled erudition and 
acuteness, with his conjectures and 
questions concerning men or beasts 
in the remoter hill-tracts and jungles. 
Long before Emaumghur was reached, 
they were fast friends. That kite’s 
nest was empty, as all men know, be- 
fore the eagle’s talons could claw the 
occupants. Nothing remained to do 
but to make the sticks fly, and take 
wing backward, as if by scent of wa- 
ter, to the shifting banks of the great 
Indus flood again. The Trans-Ner- 
buddahs who had not been selected, 
those also who were sent back on the 
desert march, were all somewhat con- 
soled on learning that there had been 
no fight after all. But Nusreddeen 
was right to see to the grinding and 
setting of every sword throughout the 
squadron. Meeanee was at hand. 
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PETER BROWN’S BLACK BOX. 


I read, the other morning, in the Times, amongst the deaths, ‘ Suddenly, at Gibraltar, 
on the 3rd instant, Peter Brown, Esq.” There are not half a dozen in the world that 
would care a rush for the announcement: it came on me like an electric shock. Not 
quite a month before IT had parted with Peter on the deck of the packet for Holyhead. 
Peter was counting his traps. ‘ Confound it,” said he, “ the little black box is left behind. 
No matter, keep it till my return; here’s the key; open it if I die, Jonathan.” “TI will, 
Peter, as sure as you live—Good-bye.” 

Peter was a vagabond in the proper, not the improper, sense of the word—a wanderer, 
like Cain, without the brand, except it might be the brand you would put on wine of the 
choicest vintage. A little stiff in the left shoulder and in his manners to strangers; but 
he thawed before the warmth of friendship till his whole heart melted and flowed out on 
you. A celibate, a smoker, a shy man, and a humorist, few cared about him, and he 
returned the compliment. 

I went into my study and opened the little black box. It was full of papers, and other 
articles that I may yet have to refer to—letters tied up in packets and posted, and some 
manuscripts labelled—* To be published (quere).” Here is one of them. 


JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
Carrigbawn, August 20, 1861. 


REVELATIONS OF PETER BROWN—POET AND PERIPATETIC. 
MAGDALENA, 


Near the city of Sevilla, 
Years and years ago— 
Dwelt a lady ina villa | 
Years and years ago ;— 
And her hair was black as night, 
And her eyes were starry-bright ; 
Olives on her brow were blooming, 
Roses red her lips perfuming, 
And her step was light and airy 
As the tripping of a fairy : 
When she spoke, you thought each minute 
*T was the trilling of a linnet ; 
When she sang, you heard a gush 
Of full-voiced sweetness like a thrush ; 
And she struck from the guitar 
Ringing music, sweeter far 


Than the morning breezes make 
Through the lime trees when they shake— 
Than the ocean murmuring o’er 
Pebbles on the foamy shore. 
Orphaned both of sire and mother 
Dwelt she in that lonely villa, 
Absent now her guardian brother 
On a mission from Sevilla. 
Skills it little now the tellin 
How I wooed that aa fair, 
Tracked her to her lonely dwelling 
And obtained an entrance there. 
Ah! that lady of the villa ! 
And I loved her so, 
Near the city of Sevilla, 
Years and years ago. 
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Ay de mi !—Like echoes falling 
Sweet and sad and low, 

Voices come at night, recalling 
Years and years ago. 

Once again I’m sitting near thee, 
Beautiful and bright ; 

Once again I see and hear thee 
In the autumn night: 

Once again I’m whispering to thee 
Faltering words of love ; 
Once again with song I woo thee 

In the orange grove 
Growing near that lonely villa 

Where the waters flow 
Down to the city of Sevilla— 

Years and years ago. 


*T was an autumn eve ; the splendour 
Of the day was gone, 
And the twilight, soft and tender, 
Stole so gently on 
That the eye could scarce discover 
How the shadows, spreading over, 
Like a veil of silver gray, 
Toned the golden clouds, sun-painted, 
Till they paled, and paled, and fainted 
From the face of heaven away ; 
And a dim light rising slowly 
O’er the welkin spread, 
Till the blue sky, calm and holy, 
Gleamed above our head : 
And the thin moon, newly nascent, 
Shone in glory meek and sweet, 
As Murillo paints her crescent 
Underneath Madonna’s feet. 
And we sat outside the villa, 
Where the waters flow 
Down to the city of Sevilla— 
Years and years ago. 


There we sate—the mighty river 
Wound its serpent course along— 
Silent, dreamy Guadalquiver, 
Famed in many a song. 
Silver gleaming mid the plain, 
Yellow with the golden grain, 
Gliding down through deep rich meadows, 
Where the a cattle rove, 
Stealing underneath the shadows 
Of the verdant olive grove ; 
With its plenitude of waters 
Ever flowing calm and slow, 
i by nee daughters 
sung by poets long ago. 
"Yet, O River 
Guadalquiver, 
Loved and lauded so of old, 
When thou leav’st Sevilla’s city— 
Tis a truth, tho’ ’tis a pity 
That the truth must thus be told— 
Spite of many a Bostian distich 
Of thy beauties eulogistic, 
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Devious, dingy, dull and dreary, 
Seaward thou dost wander weary, 
Worthier prose apologetic 

Than such native strains poetic. 


Seated half within a bower 

Where the languid evening breeze 
Shook out odours in a shower 

From oranges and citron trees, 


Sang she from a romancero 

How a Moorish chieftain bold 
Fought a Spanish caballero 

By Sevilla’s walls of old. 


How they battled for a lady, 
Fairest of the maids of Spain— 

How the Christian’s lance, so steady, 
Pierced the Moslem through the brain. 


Then she ceased—her black eyes moving, 
Flashed, as asked she with a smile, 

“Say, are maids as fair and loving— 
Men as faithful, in your isle !” 


“ British maids,” I said, “are ever 
Counted fairest of the fair ; 

Like the swans on yonder river 
Moving with a stately air. 


“Wooed not quickly, won not lightly— 
But when won for ever true ; 

Trial draws the bond more tightly, 
Time can ne’er the knot undo. 


“ And the men—Ah! dearest lady, 
Are—quien sabe ? who can say ? 
To make love they’re ever ready, 
When they can and where they may : 
“Fixed as waves, as breezes steady 
In a changeful April day— 
Como brizas, como rios, 
No se sabe, sabe Dios.” 


“ Are they faithful? Ah! quien sabe ? 
Who can answer that they are ? 

While we may we should be happy.” — 
Then I took up her guitar 

[Seas the very best that made is 

y Juan Padez, famed in Cadiz] 
And I sang, in sportive strain 
This song to an old air of Spain. 


“ QUIEN SABE ?” 


I. 


“The breeze of the evening that cools the hot air, 
That kisses the orange and shakes out thy hair, 
Is its freshness less welcome, less sweet its perfume 
That you know not the region from which it is come. 
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Whence the wind blows, where the wind goes, 
Hither and thither and whither—who knows? 
Who knows ? 


Hither and thither—but whither—who knows? 


II. 


“The river for ever glides singing along, 
The rose on the bank bends a-down to its song; 
And the flower, as it listens, unconsciously dips, 
Till the rising wave glistens and kisses its lips. 
But why the wave rises and kisses the rose, 
And why the rose stoops for those kisses—who knows ? 
Who knows? 
And away flows the river—but whither—who knows? 


Ill. 


“Let me be the breeze, love, that wanders along, 
The river that ever rejoices in song; 
Be thou to my fancy the orange in bloom, 
The rose by the river that gives its perfume. 
Would the fruit be so golden, so fragrant the rose, 
If no breeze and no wave were to kiss them? Who knows ? 
Who knows? 
If no breeze and no wave were to kiss them? Who knows?’ 


As I sang, the lady listened, 
Silent save one gentle sigh ; 
When I ceased, a tear-drop glistened 
On the dark fringe of her eye. 


Then my heart reproved the feeling 
Of that false and heartless strain 
Which I sang, in words concealing 
What my heart would hide in vain. 


Up I sprang. What words were uttered 
Bootless now to think or tell— 
Tongues speak wild when hearts are fluttered 
y the mighty master-spell. 


Love avowed with sudden boldness, 
Heard with flushings that reveal, 

Spite of woman’s studied coldness, 
Thoughts the heart cannot conceal. 


Words half-vague and passion-broken, 
Meaningless, yet meaning all 

That the lips have left unspoken 
That we never may recall. 


“M aoe, dearest, hear me,” 
ighed I, as I seized her hand—— 
‘Hola! Senor,” very near me, 
Cries a voice of stern command. 


And a stalwart caballero 
Comes upon me with a stride, 
On his head a slouched sombrero, 
A toledo by his side. 
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From his breast he flung his capa 
With a stately Spanish air— 

{On the whole, he looked the chap a 
Man ‘to slight would scarcely dare. } 


“Will your worship have the goodness 
To release that lady’s hand.” 
“Senor,” I replied, “this rudeness 
I am not prepared to stand. 


“Magdalena, say” ——the maiden, 
ith a cry of wild surprise, 
As with secret sorrow laden, 
Fainting sank before my eyes. 


Then the Spanish Caballero 
Bowed with haughty courtesy, 
Solemn as a tragic hero 
And announced himself to me, 


“ Senor, I am Don Camillo 
Guzman Miguel Pedrillo 
De Ximenes y Ribera 
Y Santallos y Herrera 
Y de Rivas y Mendoza 
_ Y¥ Quintana y de Rosa 
Y Zorilla y’——  “ No more, sir, 
Tis as good as twenty score, sir,” 
Said I to him, with.a frown, 
“Mucha bulla para nada, 
No palabras, draw your ’spada ; 
If you’re up for a duelo 
You will find ’'m just your fellow— 
Senor, I am Perer Brown!” 


By the river’s bank that nighte 
Foot to foot in strife 
Fought we in the dubious light 
A fight of death or life. 
Don Camillo slashed my shoulder, 
With the pain I grew the bolder, 
Close and closer still I pressed ; 
Fortune favoured me at last, 
I broke his guard, my weapon passed 
Through the Caballero’s breast— 
Down to the earth went Don Camillo 
Guzman Miguel Pedrillo 
De Ximenes y Ribera 
Y Santallos y Herrera 
Y de Rivas y Mendoza 
z egg y de Rosa 
Y Zorilla y——One groan, 
And he lay motionless as stone. 
The man of many names went down, 
Pierced by the sword of PerzER Brown! 


Kneeling down, I raised his head ; 
The Caballero faintly said, 
“Signor Inglés, fly from Spain 
With all speed, for you slain 

A Spanish noble, Don Camillo 
Guzman Miguel Pedrillo 
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De Ximenes y Ribera 

Y Santallos y Herrera 

Y de Rivas y Mendoza 

Y Quintana y de Rosa P 
Y Zorilla y”——He swooned 
With the bleeding from his wound. 


If he be living still or dead 
I never knew, I ne’er shall know ; 
That night from Spain in haste I fled, 
Years and years ago. 


* 


Oft when Autumn eve is closing, 
Pensive, puffing a cigar, 
In my chamber lone reposing, 
Musing half and half a-dozing, 
Comes a vision from afar 
Of that lady of the villa 
In her satin, fringed mantilla, 
And that haughty Caballero 
With his capa and sombrero, 
bes | in my mind revolving 
hat long, jointed, endless name ;— 
Tis a riddle past my solving 
Who he was, or whence he came. 
Was he that brother home returned ? 
Was he some former lover spurned ? 
Or some family fiancé 
That the lady did not fancy ? 
Was he any one of those # 
Sabe Dios. Ah! God knows. 


Sadly smoking my manilla, 
uch I long to know 

How fares the lady of the villa 

That once charmed me so, 
When I visited Sevilla 

Years and years ago. 
Has she married a Hidalgo ? 
Gone the way that ladies all go 
In those drowsy Spanish cities, 
Wasting life—a thousand pities— 
Waking up for a fiesta 
From an afternoon siesta, 
To “Giralda” now repairing 
Or the Plaza for an airing ; 
At the shaded reja flirting, 
At a bull-fight now disporting ; 
Does she walk at evenings ever 
Through the gardens by the river ¢ 
Guarded by an old duena 
Fierce and sharp as a hyena, 
With her goggles and her fan 
Warning off each rakish man ? 
Is she dead, or is she living, 
Is she for my absence grieving ? 
Is she wretched, is she happy # 
Widow, wife, or maid? Quten sabe ? 
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AN*ANGLO-IRISH ANTIQUARY. 
LIEUTENANT-GBNERAL CHARLES VALLANCEY. 


« Edward is all deep reading and black letter, 
That give plain sense the head-ache. 


‘ Scarce and curious ’ 


Are baits his learning nibbles at; his brain 
Is cramm'd to overflow with mouldy volumes, 
Like a librarian’s lumber-room.” 






Tats learned gentleman, who long 
ranked as a distinguished Irish his- 
torian and inquirer, wrote himself 
Doctor of Laws, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and of the Society of Anti- 
— of London, Edinburgh, and 

erth; of the Academy of Cortona, 
and of Belles Lettres; Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy; and of the 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia; 
with an addendum of et ceteras, which 
the wondering reader may fill up ac- 
cording to his imagination. We find 
the soldier and the scholar here 
blended, but in unequal proportions. 


Cicero’s spophthegm, “ Cedant arma 
togee, concedat laurea ee is pre- 
eminently conspicuous. me of the 


General’s speculative opinions were 
rudely handled by O’Brien, who, if he 
failed in establishing his own theorie 
gave subversive shocks to nearly a 
that had preceded him. But justice 
has not been done to O’Brien, and per- 
haps never will. His grand cheval de 
bataille, the vexed question of “the 
Round Towers,” is generally said to be 
more aceurately and conclusively dis- 
posed of by profounder judgment. 
Be it 80; we are not disposed to gain- 
say a popular verdict. It was the 
same with Shakspeare’s want of 
learning, as proved to a “quod erat 
demonstrandum,” by Dr. Farmer’s 
unanswerable essay; but which has 
nevertheless been impugned (shall we 
say, refuted?) by Maginn, and more 
recent dissenters. 

General Vallancey was born in 
1721, and died in his ninety-first year, 
in 1812. He descended from an 
ancient French family, settled in 
England in the reign of Charles the 
Second. His father, who was a good 
classical scholar, resolved that his son 
should receive the same advantage, 
and with this view sent him to Eton 
at an early age. There he beeame ac- 
quainted with the heir to the Mar- 





Cotman—“ Jron Chest.” 





quisate of Townshend, and laid the 
foundation of an enduring friendship, 
which gave the turn to his future life. 
Lord Townshend wasappointed to the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, in 1767, 
and took his old school-fellow, then 
forty-six years of age, with him, on his 
staff, obtaining for him the rank of 
Major of Engineers on the Trish estab- 
lishment ; which, before the Union, 
was in every department entirely dis- 
tinct from that of the sister country. 
Vallancey hada fine, personable figure, 
a gay disposition, and the frank man- 
ners of a soldier tempered by the ele- 
gance of a man of fashion. The 
viceroy, who entered with great gusto 
into the spirit of the Irish character, 
was well pleased to find that the 
Major soon established himself as a 
favourite with the wits who encircled 
his hospitable board, and that the 
ladies designated him the handsome 
Englishman. When Turenne be- 
stowed that sobriquet on Marl- 
borough, the future hero of Blenheim 
was little more than twenty; and 
assuredly forty-six inclines a little too 
much towards the “sear and yellow. 
leaf.” Be that as it may, Vallancey 
reciprocated the partiality, and in the 
midst of his official and pleasurable 
avocations, anxiously caught at every 
hint that suggested a plan for the 
improvement of the country. He 
particularly turned his thoughts to 
the amelioration of the wretched 
state of the peasantry, who began to 
feel the benign influence of Lord 
Townshend's administration, which 
has been often extolled as one of the 
brightest eras in the generally clouded 
annals of mourning Hibernia; next, 
at least, to that of Lord Chesterfield. 
How a light-living nobleman, like the 
latter, vain, frivolous, time-serving, 
and jatitudinarian in morals and 
religion, could leave behind him in 
Ireland the reputation of such a 
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judicious and impartial governor, is 
one of those political and social ano- 
malies which baffles all argument 
founded on analogy. But to this day 
he is spoken of with respect. Clever 
he was, in an eminent degree, and 
knew how to trim his boat; and to 
this adroitness, rather than to a con- 
scientious feeling of right and wrong, 
we must —- his two years of 
vice-re; arity. 

a leon commenced his 
purpose of improvement by a minute 
personal investigation of the provinces 
of Munster and Connaught. He laid 
aside preconceived notions imbibed in 
England, and rodealong, not expecting 
to see at every mile stately mansions, 
cultivated farms, and convenient cot- 
tages. He looked on the nakedness 
of the land with no inflated optics ; 
but he was pleased to find that though 
the ploughshare was a little rusty, 
such was the natural richness of the 
soil, that the mountains were coyered 
with perpetual verdure, their wombs 
teeming with useful metals, and that 
the plains were fertile in varied pro- 
duce. Encouragement was the great 
lever required to set all in motion, and 
this he strongly represented in a series 
of memoranda to the Dublin Society, 
which were warmly welcomed, and 
many of his hints adopted. He next 
applied himself to a task which 
younger men might have shrunk from 
as hopeless. He determined, at fifty, 
to make himself thoroughly master of 
the Irish language, then almost as 
obscure as a Sinaitic inscription, and 

presenting slender guides compared 
to those which recent learning has 
rendered available. The case is not 
without parallel. More aged men 
have gone to school. Socrates, we 
are told, took lessons in dancing after 
he had passed his grand climacteric ; 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow began Greek 
at sixty-five; and General Skerrett 
(father of the defender of Tarifa, who 
fell at Bergen-op-Zoom, in 1814), 
when sent to Sicily in command of a 
brigade, in 1813, commenced Italian 
at seventy-seven. The latter fact 
came under the writer’s own obser- 
vation, as he was taught by the same 
master. 

The acute mind of Major Val- 
lancey readily discovered that Ireland 
was a rich and unworked mine of an- 
tiquity. Her native writers had min- 
gled the truth with fiction so inge- 


niously and liberally, that it was al- 
most impossible to separate the one 
from the other. These annalists, in 
the bittefmess of their hearts, com- 
plained of the misrepresentations of 
foreign pens. Even Camden was in- 
cluded in the sweeping censure, as 
appears from the epigram addressed 
to him by O’Flaherty, the author 
of Ogygia :— 
* Perlustras Anglos oculis Camdene duobus, 
Uno oculo Scotos,—czcus Hiberni genus.” 
‘** You examine the English, O Cam- 
den, with both your eyes, the Scotch with 
one—but to the Irish race youare blind.” 


The point of the epigram was un- 
just. The writer should have recol- 
lected that Camden, in his “ Britan- 
nia,” page 680, fol., had said of the 
Irish people: 


‘*Bellicosi sunt, ingeniosi, corporum 
lineamentis conspicui, mirifici carnis 
mollitie, et propter musculorum teneri- 
tudinem agilitate incredibili.” 

‘**'They are warlike and shrewd, con- 
spicuous in the lineaments of the body, 
and of wonderful delicacy in their flesh ; 
and, on account of the suppleness of 
their muscles, of incredible swiftness. 


Again, p. 789— 


‘*In universum, gens hee corpore 
valida et imprimis agilis, animo forti et 
elato, ingenio acri, bellicosa, vita pro- 
dige, laboris, frigoris, et inedie patiens, 
veneri indulgens, hospitibus per benigna, 
amore constans, inimicitiis implacabilis, 
credulitate levis, glorie arida, contume- 
lie et injurie impatiens, et ut inquitille 
olim, in omnes aetis vehementissima.” 

‘*In the first place, and without ex- 
ception, this people are strong and active 
in body, firm and lofty in mind, acute in 
comprehension, warlike, prodigal of life, 
enduring under labour, cold, or hunger, 
given to love, extremely hospitable to 
strangers, constant in affection, bitter 
in quarrels, quick to believe, eager for 
glory, impatient of scorn or wrong, and, 
as has been already observed by an earlier 
writer, most impulsive in every act.” 


Surely no Irishman of thenineteenth 
century need feel ashamed of the cha- 
racter if applied to our own days. 
And once more, in Camden’s “ Annals 
of Queen Elizabeth,” we find the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“IfI may be allowed tomake remarks 
of this nature, the piety and wisdom of 
the kings of England have been more 
defective in no one thing than in the due 
administration of this province (Ulster), 


— 
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and of all Ireland; either in respect of 
propagating religion, modelling the state, 
or civilizing the inhabitants. Whether 
this neglect is to be imputed to a care- 
less oversight, or to a design of parsimony 
and unreasonable providence, I am not 
able to determine. But one would think 
an island so great and so near us, where 
there is such good soil and rich pasture, 
80 many woods, so much good metal for 
digging up, so many fine rivers and com- 
modious harbours on all sides, convenient 
for navigation into the richest parts of 
the world, upon which account great 
imports might probably be expected ;— 
and lastly, the people, both in respect 
of minds and bodies, capable of all the 
employments of peace and war ;—should 
of right challenge and deserve our care 
for the future.” 


This liberal praise, and by a reputed 
Saxon, should have shielded him from 
cavil, and have won for him the com- 
mon Irish blessing,—‘‘ May the turf 
lie lightly on his breast.” 

Vallancey, led by love of a country 
that had become as dear to him as his 
own, and why may we not add, by re- 
gard for historical truth, determined 
to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
and to drink at the fountain-head. 
He could not trust translations or tra- 
ditions, but sat down resolutely to the 
study of the Irish language in all its 
dialects and in all its ages. He recol- 
lected that Sealiger had ranked this 
oldest branch of the Celtic as one of 
the original tongues of Europe. At 
the beginning he was assisted by a 
Mr. Gordon, an old man, who had a 
competent knowledgeof modern Irish, 
to which his pretensions as a linguist 
were confined. He was unable to 
assist his pupil by a comparison of 
structure or root. The pupil was 
therefore left to his own resources ; 
but such was his persevering assi- 
duity that in a short time he con- 
quered all difficulties; and to perpe- 
tuate hislabours, published a grammar 
of the Iberno-Celtic, or Irish language, 
in quarto, in 1773. 

The preface displays an uncommon 
stock of reading, in many languages ; 
but how far this work tended to elu- 
cidate the main subject, must be left 
to the opinion of those who have re- 
sorted to its aid in the acquisition of 
the Irish tongue. It was said at the 
time that those who read and under- 
stood it, gave the preference to 
Molloy’s grammar, printed in 1677, 
or to MacCarten’s of 1732. Vallancey 
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published a second edition in 1781, 
with important additions. 

But he preceded this great achieve- 
ment by a lighter work. Plautus, 
who wrote during the second Punic 
War, introduces into his comedy of 
“Poenulus” (the young Phcenician), 
the character of Hanno, a Cartha- 
ginian, who proves to be the uncle of 
the youth. This Hanno does not ap- 
og until the opening of the fifth act; 

e introduces himself in a soliloquy, 
sixteen lines of which are in the Punic 
dialect. We copy the three first as a 
specimen :— 


“ Ythalonim, vualonuth si corathisima com- 


syth, 

Chym lachchunych mumys tyalmyctibari 
imishi, 

Lipho canet hyth hymithii ad edin hinu- 
thii.” 


Hanno can speak Latin when he 
pleases ; but on the entrance of Ago- 
rastocles, attended by his slave Mil- 


vhio, he for some time mystifies them 

y replying to their questions in Punie, 
We have no certain vestige of the 
Carthaginian language, unless this be 
received as such. O’Connor, writing 
in 1783, says there was a manuscript 


preserved in Ireland, in iis day, written 
in the old Celtic of Spain, and mixed 
with Pheenician or Carthaginian terms. 
Where is it now, or has any living 
Irish antiquary seen it? The Peri- 
plus of Hanno (avoyageround Africa), 
written in Punic, is still extant, but it 
has reached us only through a Greek 
translation. Plautus had ample op- 
portunities of seeing and associating 
with Carthaginians. There is, there- 
fore, no sound reason for supposing 
that his fragment is spurious. A 
Roman contemporaneous audience 
could not have been imposed upon 
by gibberish. 

The passage had been frequently 
commented on by the learned, and no 
conclusion had been formed as to the 
meaning. The target was still hung 
up for competitors to try their skill, 
and Major Vallancey determined to 
have a shot at it. Accordingly, he 
published a pamphlet, in which he 
collated these Punic phrases with the 
Trish or Erse, as he heard it spoken, 


“and had studied it himself. As he 


enlisted in his argument all the laws 

of etymology, and as it is well known 

similar sounds are to be found in all 

languages, we need not be surprised 

that he gained, at first, many prose- 
20 
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lytes to his new discovery, even in the 
foreign literary journals. The vanity 
of Ireland was dattered. It was quite 
imposing to think that her language 
had been spoken in the court of the 
Amilcars, Asdrubals, and Annibals, 
two thousand years ago. But when 
the gloss of novelty began to wear 
off, and it was found that the Major 
could collate the Tberno-Celtic with 
any other language, even that of 
Otaheite, those who ventured to think 
for themselves, and to view things 
eruditis oculis, wished that the author 
had employed his time in the faithful 
translation of some old Irish manu- 
scripts illustrating the manners of the 
times in which they were written. 
Vallancey felt the force of this, and 
though unwilling to give upafavourite 
crotchet, in which his ingenuity had 
carried off the palm from all compe- 
titors, yet he was resolved that his 
literary fame should not rest upon a 
vedestal subject to be shaken by the 
reath of contending opinions. He, 
therefore, translated with great fidelity 
an Irish poem of very ancient date, 
which began with these words,— 


“ Eire ard, Inis na Riogh, 
Maighean molbbthach na moirghnconih.” 


** The lofty Erin, the island of Kings, 
whose wide-extended plains resound with 
the noble deeds of many heroes.” 


The Major enriched this historical 
poem with valuable notes; but for 
some unexplained reason it has never, 
as we believe, been published. His 
celebrity had now extended to the re- 
motest corners of Ireland, and the 
people looked up to him with a rever- 
ence bordering on idolatry. Every one, 
therefore, hunted up their local ma- 
nuscripts, and committed them to his 
hands. From this ample store of do- 
cuments he began to think that a 
translation of Dr. Jeffrey Keating 
would be well received, especially if 
enriched with notes. A certain Des- 
mond O’Connor, a native of Ireland, 
settled in London as a painter of 
heraldry, had attempted to render 
Keating into English a few years be- 
fore; but he was not well skilled in 


the language of the original, and dis- 


figured it by so many gratuitous inter- 

olations, that he caused the Irish 
Fisrodotus, as his admirers called him, 
to be slighted as more flowery and fa- 
bulous than even modern severity is 
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inclined to pronounce him. It is not 
known what induced Vallancey to re- 
linquish this undertaking, in which he 
had made considerable progress. 

In the meantime his writings awak- 
ened a spirit of curiosity in the coun- 
try. Mr. Charles O’Connor of Balin- 
agar, in the county of Roscommon, 
was the only precursor of Major, now 
Colonel Vallancey, in these studies. 
As early as 1766 he had published a 
dissertation on the history of Ireland, 
and being a competent master of the 
old lan e, much was expected 
from him. His work possesses great 
merit, although his patriotic enthu- 
siasm rather overlays his clear judg- 
ment. He unhesitatingly adopts the 
Milesian expedition with all its im- 

robable details, and the idea of the 

gyptian colony said to have been 
settled in Ireland in the days of Pha- 
raoh and Moses. To Colonel Vallan- 
cey he proved an able pioneer, and 
opened passages to the engineerin 
antiquary which had hitherto baffled 
less venturous explorers. Others be- 
gan to tread in the same track; va- 
luable essays and fragments were 
written, which would have “ died and 
made no sign,” had not Vallancey 
proposed to publish a work periodi- 
cally under the title of “Collectanea 
de Rebus Hibernicis,” to serve as a 
depét for all such dissertations. The 
first numbers, which appeared in 1774, 
were attractive, assistance came readi- 
ly in, and the sole management was 
assigned to the original suggester, 
who spared neither time nor pains in 
the discharge of the trust. The chief 
contributors were the Rev. Edw. Led- 
wich, vicar of Aghadoe, the Rev. Mr. 
Beresford, a clergyman of the Church 
of Rome, and Charles O’Connor, Esq., 
already named. These four gentle- 
men were eminently qualified for the 
work, which being warmly patronized 
by Colonel Conyngham, ool other in- 
fluential patriots, promised to attain 
standard celebrity. The Irish reader 
hoped to recall those days, when in 
the language of an old English writer 
his “ holy island” appeared— 


“Ut paradisus aut novus circulus lac- 
teus discentium opulans, vernansque 
pascuoso numerositate lectorum quem 
admodum poli cardines astriferis mican- 
tium ornantur vitraminibus sidorum.” 
‘* Like a verdant paradise stocked with 
flocks of scholars, or like another milky- 
way, studded with innumerable lights of 
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learning, sparkling as the constellations 
round the polar star.” 


These hopes, like the promise of an 
April day, were overcast. The Colo- 
nel, who, to speak truth, was jea- 
lous of contradiction, and, like the 
Turk, could “bear no brother near 
the throne,” finding that some of 
his opinions were questioned by his 
coadjutors, broke off all connexion 
with Ledwich and Beresford. They, 
however, were neither silenced nor 
impeded. Dr. Thomas Campbell, 
chancellor of St. Macartin’s, Clogher, 
joined the standard of revolt, and 
combated with much acuteness many 
of the Colonel's dogmas. Campbell 
first conveyed his sentiments in the 
Dublin Chronicle, under the signa- 
ture of “Sernaus.” He afterwards 
om these detached papers in 

ondon, in 1790, with the title of 
“Strictures on the Ecclesiastical and 
Literary History of Ireland.” 

In 1785 Colonel Vallancey pub- 
lished a tract on the “ Aboriginal 
Trish,” a copy of which he transmitted 
to Edmund Burke. The great states- 
man and orator replied by the follow- 
ing remarkable and apparently com- 
plimentary letter :— 


**TO COLONEL VALLANCEY. 


‘‘ Dear Srr,—I had a serious loss in 
not seeing you during my short stay in 
Ireland. My time, indeed, was so very 
limited, and so very much engaged, that 
I could not indulge myself in the plea- 
sure of paying my respects to you at 
Milltown. I was obliged to make amends 
for the loss of your conversation by your 
book, for which I give you my best 
thanks. It is, indeed, a work of uncom- 
mon sagacity and erudition, and as en- 
tertaining as it is instructive. I often 
thought I was reading Warburton. 

**Your industry in collecting such a 
body of matter does you great credit; 
and, by the variety of new relations you 
have discovered, and the new combina- 
tions you have made, and what you have 
brought from the remotest quarters to 
bear naturally on your subject, have 
given the true distinctive character of 
genius to the work. This is as much as 
I am qualified to say. Whether your 
system is fully established is beyond my 
decision. I know that for the first time 


you have interwoven and connected, in 
a manner not easy to be hereafter sepa- 
rated, the Irish antiquities with those of 
the polite and learned nations, which are 
not a whit less uncertain than those of 
their new ally. By showing their con- 
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formity and connexion, you perhaps give 
some better authority to both than either 
were before possessed of. Your plan of 
solving many difficulties by the disposi- 
tion of colonies, to apply the events and 
personages of their ancient country to 
their new settlement, is very ingenious, 
and, when supported by strong analogies 
of fact, very probable. 

‘« However, we must not forget that 
in this system we set out by admitting 
one of the fundamental parts of the story 
to be enfeebled by the fabulous and the 
forged, so far as it is laid in the local 
particulars. We are thus obliged to 
establish the credit of our witness, by 
falsifying the circumstances of his testi- 
mony ; and to prove that these things are 
true in some respects, though the relater 
meant to deceive in others. As told of 
Ireland, the beginning of its ancient 
history, for which we are obliged to 
Keating, must be givenup. This may 
well leave some shadow of doubt, even 
in a mind such as mine, which in all 
matters of interesting research does cer- 
tainly not wish to be disappointed. But 
whether we readers can ever assure our- 
selves perfectly that we shall arrive at 
the proposed end of our journey, we have 
all reason in the world to he pleased with 
the guide and the companion. 


** Will you have the goodness to par- 
don me for reminding you of what I once 
before took the liberty to mention, my 
earnest wish that some of the ancient 
Irish historical monuments should be 
published as they stand, with a transla- 
tion in Latin or English. Until some- 
thing of this kind is done, criticism can 
have no sure anchorage. How should 
we be enabled to judge of histories, or 
historical discussions on English affairs, 
where references were had to Bede, to 
the Saxon Chronicle, to Asser, to In- 
gulphus, and the rest, whilst these au- 
thors lurked in libraries, or, what is 
worse, lay in the hands of individuals? 
If nothing else could be done, I should 
wish to see complete that remaining 
morsel of the Brehon Laws, in Sir John 
Sebright’s manuscripts. You have pub- 
lished enough, as a specimen, to excite 
curiosity, and the world has given credit 
to your labours; we are petitioners for 
the whole, to the country which has 
given us a part. There is no doubt of 
a subscription sufficient to defray the 
expense, I assure you that when I bor- 
rowed those books, upwards of twenty 
years since, and had just leave to trans- 
mit them to Ireland, I did it with a hope 
and view that something of the kind 
which I recommend should be done, if 
any person could be found of ability to 
do it. That ability has been found; but 
if any accident should happen to you 
and Mr. O'Connor, what security have 
20 
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we that any others, like you, should 
start up? 

“ You will have condescension enough 
to give me the pardon I once more re- 
quest, for the liberty I take in proposing 
trouble to you, which nothing but the 
high honour and esteem I have for you 
could induce me to, as well as the desire 
I have that I and the rest of the world 
should be under fresh obligations to 
your ability and public spirit, which has 
done so much for making the new and 
old Ireland better known to its inhabit- 
ants. 

‘*T have the honour to be, &c., 

“ EpMUND Burke. 


“ Beaconsfield, Nov. 29, 1786.” 


Vallancey’s friends circulated a copy 
of this letter with exulting eagerness. 
They gloried that the man whom it 
delighted them to honour should be 
compared to the great Warburton, 
and that, too, by the author of the 
“Sublime and Beautiful.”” They saw 
nothing but a panegyric on the Colo- 
nel’s writings from beginning to end. 
His literary rivals took another view. 
Some commented on the letter with 
asperity which displayed more per- 

ique than love of truth. Dr. 
expressed himself with can- 


sonal pi 
Chall 


dour and sound argument, in a pub- 


lished notice. His reasoning on the 
most remarkable passage in Burke’s 
letter is worth repeating. It claims 
attention now as much as when writ- 
ten : 


“Mr. Burke’s language,” says Dr. 
Campbell, ‘‘was certainly not clearly 
understood respecting this matter, else 
Colonel Vallancey’s friends would have 
been less forward in handing about his 
letter. When he comes to the passage— 
‘will you have the goodness to pardon 
me for reminding you, &c.,’ instead of a 
compliment, he means a rebuke, in his 
polite way, for the neglect of advice, 
which, it appears, he had given before. 
Why else should he ask pardon? But 
to translate the whole into vulgar Eng- 
lish, for the permanent benefit of Irish 
scholars, present and to come, it means 
simply this-—‘ Colonel, I told you once, 
and I tell you again, that you and O’Con- 
nor, and Toland, and O'Flaherty, and 
O'Halloran, are all wrong in dweiling so 
long on tedious and drawling declama- 
tions upon the treasures of knowledge, 
which you say are to be found in the 
old Irish authors. I would rather have 
one original document than a thousand 
descants upon their value. Ifyou would 
persuade me, who also wish not to be 
deceived, produce the monuments them- 
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selves, together with such faithful trans- 
lations as I can depend upon; but I 
must have the whole without any sup- 
pression. Till you have done this, criti- 
cism can have no secure anchorage. We 
shall be carried away by every wind of 
conjecture, till at last we founder on the 
ocean of ignorance without pilot or,pole- 
star. Dogmatical assertions and arbi- 
trary etymologies are very provoking, 
for whilst they oppose facts and torture 
words, they set our patience on the rack. 
Ieask you what should we, at this day+ 
know of the ancient history of England 
if we were not allowed to read the ori- 
ginals, but were for ever put off with 
references to Bede, to Asser, to Ingul- 
phus, and the Saxon Chronicle, whilst 
these authors lurked in libraries, or, 
which is worse, in the hands of indivi- 
duals. In like manner, the world can 
never be assured that the Irish books 
contain the history of a civilized people 
till they see them translated. But if it 
shall appear upon the face of the transla- 
tions that the ancient Irish, instead of 
being a polite and learned people, had 
made no forward movements towards 
civilization, then the Irish language is 
not worth preserving. For the animo- 
sity and battles of savages and barbarians 
are subjects so unworthy of commemora- 
tion, or. to use the words of Milton ap- 
plied to the Saxon Heptarchy, ‘such 
bickerings to recount, so often met in our 
writers, what more worth is it than to 
chronicle the wars of kites and crows 
flocking and fighting in the air.’”’ 


Dr. Campbell’s leading argument 
appears to surmise that the original 
documents were either not forth- 
coming, or had been unduly magni- 
fied. This test had been previously 
applied to Macpherson’s “ Ossian” by 
Dr. Johnson, and by Voltaire to the 
editor of Pope Ganganelli’s Letters,- 
“Produee your originals, and then 
ask us to believe you.” Neither 
could do this, and neither obtained 
solid credit. Macpherson then assert- 
ed that he took down the poems from 
oral tradition. The whole is an im- 

osture, retorted his sturdy opponent. 

he Scotchman retreated on abuse, and 
talked of personal chastisement, where- 
upon Lexiphanes went into a shop in 
the Haymarket, and demanded the 
price of an ordinary oaken stick. 
“Sixpence,” saidtheshopman. “Then 
give me a shilling one,” was the reply, 
which ended the controversy. 

The “Collectanea” was popular for 
a considerable time, but the number of 
readers began to decline as the novelty 
wore off. The schism and opposition 
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affected the growth of the work. Colo- 
nel Vallancey saw and felt this, but he 
neither lost his courage nor abated in 
his zealous researches. He was libe- 
ral, too, in communicating his know- 
ledge to industrious inquirers, and 
often assisted those who wanted aid, 
by money and recommendation. His 
library was more freely open than is 
usually permitted by curious collect- 
ors, and he sometimes purchased 
books he had no occasion for to supply 
poor scholars who wanted them. In 
1787 he inserted in Walker’s Irish 
Bards an interesting paper on the lan- 
guage, manners, and customs of an 
Anglo-Saxon colony, settled in the 
baronies of Bargy and Forth, in 
Wexford county, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, at the instance of Dermod Mac 
Murragh, King of Leinster, who 
brought them over to suppress a re- 
bellion of his own subjects. This 
immigration took place in 1167, 1168, 
and 1169, previous to the invasion 
and partial conquest by Strongbow in 
the reign of Henry the Second, 1170- 
72. The descendants of these English 
soldiers still remain in possession of the 
landsthen granted to them. They never 
lost their own language, or entirely 
acquired that of their new country. 
Colonel Vallancey, in his paper, in- 
troduces a song, in the dialect of these 
baronies, which he heard himself, and 
which, according to tradition, had 
been handed down from the arrival 
of the colony. It certainly has a re- 
semblance to English not to be mis- 
taken. The last verse runs thus :— 
“Come w’ous, gosp Learry, theezil and 
Melchere ; 
Outh o’ me hone ch’ull no part wi’ Wa- 
there. 
Jowane got leigheen, she pleast ame all, 
fowee— 
Sh’ya ame zim to doone, as w'be doone 
nowe; 


Zo bless all oure frends, an God zpeen 
ee plowe.” 


Come with us, gossip Larry, yourself 
and Miles; 

Out of my hand I'll not part with Walter. 

Joan set them a laughing, she pleas'd 
them all how— 

She gave them some to do, as we are 
doing now: [Drinking] 

So bless all our friends, and God speed 
the plough.” 


The Right -Honourable William 
Conyngham, in,1781, formed a society 
of seven eminent literati, amongst 
whom Vallancey was included, to 
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carry on the “ Collectanea,” and for a 
time they succeeded brilliantly ; but 
irreconcilable differences on coloni- 
zation and etymology, as we have 
already seen, dissolved the league. 
Vallancey was determined to bolster 
up the old story of Milesius, and the 
Egyptian expedition of the Mosaic 
age, under their leader Cathelus, 
which startled even the credulous 
Keating, and made him lay down his 
pen to take breath. The Colonel also 
wished to prove that the Irish lan- 
guage was the most copious in exist- 
ence, that it was the oldest in the 
world, and related to every language 
on earth. For this purpose he col- 
lated it with the Punic, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Greek, 
Latin, Sanscrit, Hindoo, Kalmue, 
Tartar, &c., &c. Itis to be lamented 
that a man of such uncommon indus- 
try, ingenuity, and learning, should 
have spent so much valuable time in 
etymological chimeras. Etymology 
has its use : it assists the memory in 
the acquisition of languages, and is 
also an amusing pursuit; but in his- 
tory or geography it is a dangerous 
meteor, that generally fools its fol- 
lowers in the end. It may be called 
the ignis fatuus of science. 

General Vallancey’s last publica- 
tion appeared in 1802, when he had 
entered upon his eightieth year. It 
is entitled, “A Prospectus of a Dic- 
tionary of the Language of the Aire 
Coti, or ancient Irish compared with 
the Language of the Ceuti, or an- 
cient Persians.” This prospectus is 
dedicated to Philip, Earl of Hard- 
wicke, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. The preface to the work itself 
is curious. It might have been ima- 
gined that time, which brings truth 
to light, and experience, the touch- 
stone of intellectual gold, would have 
taught this long and patient investi- 

ator to distinguish that precious ore 
rom the vulgar earth with which it 
was encrusted ; but, on the contrary, 
we find his last essay more wildly 
theoretical than his first. He roundly 
asserts that one word is synonymous 
with another, by the interposition or 
omission of letters, according to the 
caprice of the writer, or the compara- 
tive idiom of the language. e is 
in etymology as absolute and exclu- 
sive as Lavater in physiognomy. He 
was so dazzled and blinded by Wil- 
ford’s “Sacred Islands in the West,” 
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that he at once placed Ireland in the 
number, and at the head of the list. 
The situation of the country, the fer- 
tility of the soil, and the numerous 
gifts of nature with which it spon- 
taneously abounds, at once entitled it, 
as he decided, to the claim. But if 
Vallancey was misled, the blame 
should rest on Wilford or Ouseley ; or 
let the triumvirate divide it equally 
between them. 

The extracts contained in this sin- 
gular introduction, with the author’s 
comments on them, were, as appears 
from a note, offered for publication to 
a learned society in Ireland. “But 
the reverend conductors of the press,” 
adds the Colonel, “not having thrown 
off their Scandinavian spectacles, 
with which they have long pored 
over Fernandes and his officna gen- 
tiwm, rejected the essay in toto, and 
deemed those learned men, Sir W. 
Jones, Barrow, Wilford, Hallis and 
Co., fit subjects for a mad-house.” 

The Rev. Edward Ledwich, one of 

. the early associates in the “ Collec- 
tanea,” rebelled from Vallancey’s doc- 
trines, particularly as to the value of 
bardic tales, which he held in sove- 
reign contempt, calling them the 
“offspring of licentious fancies” in 
rude and barbarous ages. In his 
aoe work, “The Antiquities of 

reland,” he wrote down many of the 
legendary tales and saintly miracles 
amealy believed, and thus engen- 
dered a formidable host of opponents. 
But it was supposed that his know- 
ledge of Irish was very limited, and 
in this particular the Colonel had an 
immeasurable advantage over him. 
Charles O’Connor, a man more pro- 
foundly versed in the subject than 
Ledwich, addressed a letter to Val- 
lancey in 1783, in which he appears 
as an ally, endeavouring to prop up 
the tottering superstructure, founded 
almost exclusively on etymology and 
bardic dreams. This letter, which 
contains a summary of Vallancey’s 
literary labours on freland and her 
history, is too long for insertion here, 
but the concluding paragraph may be 
studied with advantage. It must be 
remembered that the Scots or Scoti— ' 

Kinéa Scutt, i.e., descendants of Scy- 
thians—came from the coasts of Phe- 
nicia, through Spain and Gaul, to 
Ireland and England ; and these were 
traditionally called, and are still sup- 
posed to have been the aborigines 


of both countries. We are thus na- 
turally led to the question of commu- 
nity of language :-—-- 


‘** The first inhabitants of Ireland,” says 
O'Connor, ‘‘ being swarms mostly from 
Britain, spoke the British-Celtic un- 
doubtedly ; but they spoke it in its ori- 
ginal poverty and simplicity, with trif- 
ling variations: confined to afew words, 
as the speakers were to a few ideas, it 
was adapted to the rudeness and accom- 
modated to the ignorance of earlier ages. 
Until the introduction, or rather im- 
provement, of literature, the primeval 
Celtic was a language of great sterility. 
It split first into dialects; and when 
civilization and letters were introduced, 
these dialects were gradually formed 
into different tongues. The dialect 
brought into Ireland by the Scots (from 
Spain) took the lead, so to speak, in 
forming the language of Ireland; but it 
took a long time, in all probability, be- 
fore it arrived at the energy, copious- 
ness, and harmony we discover in some 
fragments of the heathen times which 
are still preserved. 

“In fact, the tongues of Wales and 
Ireland, on the introduction of letters, 
and in the first stages of improvement, 
were no better than the uncouth dia- 
lects of a people emerging from ancient 
rudeness, They must expire with the 
causes that gave them existence; and 
had they survived in monumental in- 
scriptions to this day, they would be no 
more intelligible to us than the Latin 
jargon in the days of Numa Pompilius 
could have been to the polished Romans 
of the Augustan era.” 


The endurance of early language in 
our own islands is an interesting 
subject for reflection. The old British 
preserved in Cornwall until the reign 
of George the Third is now entirely, 
and as we may say, but recently ex- 
tinct. Different dialects of Celtic 
are spoken in Ireland and Scotland, 
but the speakers can understand each 
other without difficulty ; and Wales 
has her own tongue ; it matters little 
(for it cannot be proved), whether it 
be that spoken by the ancient Britons, 
as Welchmen hotly and proudly main- 
tain ; or Pictish, as others have assert- 
ed, founded on some corresponding 
words in the works of the venerable 
Bede. We can understand how Ire- 
land, an island separated from Eng- 
land by a channel of sixty miles in 
width, should retain in her remote 
districts a primeval language ; and 
we can also conceive the same of the 
Hebrides and Highlands of Scotland, 
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the latter almost insulated by moun- 
tains, Jakes, and remote position. 
But Wales has only an ideal bound- 
ary. Pass a milestone, a gate, or a 
field, and you. are, in five minutes, in 
the midst of a colony speaking a dia- 
lect compounded of consecutive con- 
sonants, more difficult to pronounce 
than Russian or Sclavonic, and which, 
it has been affirmed, no foreigner can 
articulate intelligibly without a cold 
in his he 

The subject of this memoir, al- 
though the elucidation of Irish anti- 
quities formed the leading object of 
his studies during a long life, did not 
entirely confine himself to the one 
engrossing topic. While a Captain 
in the 12th Regiment he was station- 
ed for a considerable time in Gib- 
raltar, a situation that presented 
many subjects for the pencil and the 
pen ; and as he could call forth the 
pom of both with equal readiness, 

e made a sketch of that romantic 
reck and its vicinity, from which a 
painting was made by Mr. Ashford, 
an ingenious Irish artist. Soon after 
his arrival in Ireland Vallancey pub- 
lished a professional work entitled 
the “Field Engineer.” This was 
followed by a treatise on stone-cut- 
ting, and another on tanning. He 
then commenced a military survey 
of the kingdom. His Majesty was 
so well pleased with the outline of 
this undertaking that the Major was 
encouraged to follow it up to comple- 
tion; and in 1782 he had the honour 
of presenting it to the King. In the 
course of a few days afterwards he 
was raised to the rank of Colonel. 

On his return, he was solicited by 
some of his friends to publish an 
antiquarian map of Ireland, ad mon- 
tem historicum Hibernicum, seculis 
ix., x., xi, &c., in which the true situa- 
tion of the Cauci, Coriondi, Darnii, 
Eblani, Menapii, &c., and several other 
tribes mentioned by Ptolemy and 
Besius, were to be laid down. This 
was an undertaking admirably suited 
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to the Colonel’s tastes and acquire- 
ments, but it does not appear that he 
ever entertained the idea. A few 
years afterwards a work of this kind 
was executed by the Rev. William 
Beauford, A.M., one of the antiquarian 
heretics of Ireland. It must be con- 
fessed there never was a more fanciful 
map of that, or perhaps of any other 
country. If Vallanecey had been justly 
censured for flying too far on the wings 
of etymology, Mr. Beauford absolutely 
soared out of sight. But he retrieved 
his error, and in 1792 produced a se- 
cond highly-finished, accurate, and 
elegant map, accompanied by a me- 
moir containing more useful matter 
than any work of the kind that had 
up to that time appeared in so small 
a compass. But the man and his 
labours are now buried in oblivion. 
Modern erudition is presumptuous 
and forgetful. It advances with elec- 


trical speed and seven-league strides, 
but it pays too little respect to the 
early pioneers who opened the rocks 
which we now traverse on a mac- 
adamized level. 

General Vallaneey lived hospitably, 
but by dignified economy was enabled 


to educate and provide for a large 
family. His library and cabinet of 
Irish animal, vegetable, and mineral 
productions, were long celebrated for 
the taste with which they had been 
collected. 

We have here briefly traced the 
life of a military man almost entirely 
devoid of incident or adveriture, di- 
versified by no “ hair-breadth scapes 
in the imminent deadly breach,” no 
perils by land or sea, but devoted to 
etters, social intercourse, and archx- 
ological inquiry. Unmarked by start- 
ling events, his career was one of 
active employment ; and though some- 
times misled and bewildered—as what 
ardent theorist is not—it cannot be 
said that he delved blindly without a 
lantern, or that his researches havé 
produced no light. 
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THE RESCUED INFANT—A BUDDHIST LEGEND. 


Translated from an ancient Chinese work-—See-yeow-kee (Voyages in the Western 
Lands.) 


[This Tale will speak for itself. 


The Editor desires only to apprize the reader at 


starting that it is literally what,it assumes to be, a genuine Chinese story, translated, as 
closely as consists with idiomatic proprieties, into the language in which we print it. ] 


THE town of Chang-ngan (“Eternal 
Repose”), in Cheng-see, has been 
selected as the seat of the Imperial 
Court of China from the earliest 
dynasties to modern times. It stands 
on three islets, brilliant as rich em- 
broidery ; eight clear rivulets bathe 
its walls: it enjoys a wide reputation 
for beauty. 

The Emperor Taee-Tsong, of the 
great Tang dynasty, assumed the 
reins of Government in the year 
Tching-kwan (A.D. 627). In the 
thirteenth year of his reign the em- 
pire enjoyed profound peace: the 
eight provinces paid the assigned 
tribute, and the four seas acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of the Central 
Flowery Land. 

One day, Taee-Tsong, seated on his 
throne in full court, surrounded by 
the great civil and military magis- 
trates, had received the ceremonious 
felicitations of his courtiers, when the 
prime minister, Oee-Ching, came for- 
ward and addressed him in these 
words :—‘“ This day, when the most 
profound quiet exists in the empire, 
and the eight provinces are tranquil 
and obedient, will be propitious for 
summoning, in accordance with the 
usage of antiquity, an assembly of 
learned men conspicuous for ability 
and wisdom, that we may select those 


worthy of high distinction, and capa-" 


ble of recalling our people to virtue.” 
“Full of wisdom,” said Taee-T'song, 
“is the advice of my far-seeing min- 
ister.” 

A decree was speedily published in 
the towns, provinces, and districts, 
and even in the camps, proclaiming 
that men of letters skilled in the 
study of the classics, capable of dis- 
covering their hidden meaning, and 
of explaining them with clearness, 
and ready to present the three writ- 
ten compositions for the high degree 


of Literary Doctor (“Kung-sing”’), 
should assemble for examination at 
the Imperial capital. 

The Emperor’s decree arrived in 
the country of Haee-tcheoo in due 
time, and was published at the gate 
of the provincial ya-moon (palace). 
There, a young man named Tshin- 
ngo, whose honorary title was Kwang- 
Jouy (“Brilliant-bud”), saw and read 
it. Returning home, he addressed his 
mother Chang-Chee :—“O mother, an 
edict from the vermillion pencil* pro- 
claims an examination for the South- 
ern Province, that those skilled in 
letters may be employed, according 
to their virtue and talents. Your son 
desires earnestly to present himself : 
if he obtains a magistracy or a high 
degree, he will add credit to his name, 
and will espouse a wife, and bring up 
children to sustain the honour of the 
family. For myself, I am decided: 
your permission and advice are alone 
wanted.” 

““My son,” replied Chang-Chee, 
“you are well skilled in the know- 
ledge of the classics: in childhood 
you have studied; now, arrived at a 
mature age, you will reap the reward 
of your learning ; therefore you, too, 
must proceed to be examined. But 
on your journey, be careful of your 
conduct; and if you obtain employ- 
ment, return immediately to your 
mother.” 

Kwang-Jouy directed his domestics 
to make instant preparations for his 
departure, and having taken leave of 
his mother, set out, and made no 
delay till he arrived in the capital. 
The assembly had just opened; he 
presented his compositions. The re- 
sult of the examination was favour- 
able—his name stood third on the 
list. The Emperor, with the vermil- 
lion pencil, bestowed on him the title 
of doctor ; and for three days the suc- 
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cessful candidate rode in honourable 
procession through the city. 

It happened, as he passed before 
the palace of the imperial minister, 
Oee-Ching, that the daughter of that 
dignitary, a damsel yet unmarried, 
named Ooen-Keow, sat in herchamber 
amid wreaths and festoons of flowers. 
In her head was a little silken ball, 
which she now and then threw up- 
wards, in hopes of divining the hus- 
band for whom she was destined. 

At this moment, the newly-created 
doctor passed under her balcony: in 
him the daughter of Oee-Ching saw at 
a glance a man above the common: 
and when she perceived that he was 
one of the successful candidates, her 
heart was filled with joy. Quickl 
she threw the silken ball—it eek 
the gauze hat of the doctor, Kwang- 
Jouy. He heard then with surprise 
a delightful burst of triumphant 
music from the palace, and soon a 
crowd of servants, descending from 
the balcony, took his horse i the 
bridle, and gently forced himself to 
enter the palace, where his destiny 
was to be accomplished. 

The minister came forth from the 
grand hall, accompanied by his wife: 
he received the young doctor with 
affectionate politeness, and prayed 
him to enter; then, in obedience to 
fate, bestowed on him the hand of 
his daughter. Kwang-Jouy bowed 
himself to the ground ; and when all 
the ceremonies prescribed by the rites 
were completed, the young man re- 
spectfully saluted his new parents by 
the title of father and mother in law. 

A grand banquet was ordered by 
Oce-Ching, the night was passed in 
rejoicings, and the bride and bride- 
groom led by the hand to a perfumed 
bridal icin 

Next day, at the fifth watch, the 
Emperor Taee-Tsong, wasseated on his 
throne in the Palace of the Golden 
Bells, and the civil and military dig- 
nitaries stood around to pay their 
court. The Emperor desired to know 
what office could be conveniently be- 
stowed on the new doctor, Kwang- 
Jouy. The minister replied, “ Your 
servant has observed that the govern- 
ment of Kiung-Chow is the only ap- 
pointment now vacant ; and presumes 
to ask it for Kwang-Jouy.” 

Taee-Tsong deigned to grant him 
this request, and intimated to the 
new governor that he should depart 
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for his place of residence without 
delay, so as to arrive within a stated 
time. Kwang-Jouy, after having de- 
clared his gratitude to the Emperor, 
returned to the minister’s ya-moon, 
and having concerted with his wife 
the preparations for his departure, 
and taken leave of her parents, set 
out for Kiang-Chow in company with 
his beloved Ooen-Keow. 

As they left the capital and pursued 
their journey, they felt the gentle in- 
fluence of the sweet spring-tide. A 
cool breeze rustled through the wil- 
lows ; a slight shower falling drop by 
drop, washed the crimson petals of 
the flowers. Taking advantage of 
the direction in which he travelled, 
Kwang-Jouy found an opportunity of 
returning to pay his respects to his 
mother, and to present his bride. 
His mother, Chang-Chee, was filled 
with joy at beholding her son so hap- 
pily married, and returned to her 
after his appointment; she heard 
with delight the new doctor narrate 
his triumphs, marriage, and nomina- 
tion. Kwang-Jouy concluded by ex- 
pressing his desire that his mother 
should accompany him; the proposi- 
tion pleased her, and her arrange- 
ments were soon made. Some days 
after their departure they halted at 
the hostelry of Ooan-hoa, to take a 
little repose. 

Chang-Chee, becoming suddenly in- 
disposed, said to herson : “I am sick, 
it is necessary I should remain here 
two days longer, to recover my health, 
after that we shall depart.” Kwang- 
Jouy dutifully acceded to the wishes 
of his mother. 

Next day, at early morning, he 
saw at the gate a man offering for 
sale a fish of the kind called Ly-yu, 
of a rich golden colour. The doctor 
bought it, but as he gave directions 
to have it roast for his mother, he 
observed the animal struggle, opening 
and shutting its eyes. “I have heard 
it said,” thought Kwang-Jouy, in 
amazement, “that when fish thus 
roll their eyes, it is a warning one 
should not neglect :’—immediately 
he went to ask the fisherman where 
he had caught it. “At ten /e (three 
miles) from here,” said the stranger, 
“in the river Hong-Kiang.” 

At these words, Kwang-Jouy took 
the animal, and hastened to replace it 
in the water ; then, having given back 
its life to this created being, he went 
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to inform his mother of the merciful 
deed. “To give back their life to 
animals is a meritorious action,” said 
the old lady; “what you have done 
fills me with satisfaction.” Kwang- 
Jouy then spoke: “ Mother, we have 
now been here three days, and the 
time allowed me for my journey will 
soon expire; your son desires to set 
out again to-morrow ; is my mother’s 
health sufficiently restored?” “I am 
better, my son,” replied Chang-Chee ; 
“but I fear my illness would be ag- 
gravated by a journey during this in- 
tense heat. Hire a chamber for me, 
leave me enough to live on till I am 
recovered, and set off before me, you 
two; when the refreshing breezes an- 
nounce early autumn, you will return 
to take me hence.” 

The doctor communicated this ad- 
vice to his wife, who adopted it. 
They bade farewell to Chang-Chee, 
and set out on their journey. 

The difficulties of the route caused 
them much fatigue; they travelled 
by day, and halted to rest each 
night. At length they arrived at 
the point where they were to embark 
on the river Hong-Kiang, and there 


met two sailors, named Leeow-Hong 
and Lee-Peeow, who came rowing 
towards the bank where they waited. 


In a previous state of existence, 
Kwang-Jouy had been fated to be 
the victim of a great misfortune ; he 
now stood before the enemy by whom 
it was to come to pass. By his order, 
the baggage was placed in the boat, 
and his wife, with himself and their 
servants, embarked. 

The owner of the boat, Leeow- 
Hong, fixed his gaze on the young 
lady. Her face was round as the full 
moon; her eyes shone with the rest- 
less brilliancy of the waves inautumn, 
her small fresh mouth seemed a 
cherry ; her figure, shaped like a wasp, 
possessed the flexibility of the willow; 
she had the graceful motion of a fish 
plunging into the deep waters, or of 
a sea- swooping down from aerial 
heights; her uty eclipsed the 
moon, and surpassed the fairest 
flowers. So many charms were but 
the incentives to criminal designs in 
the boatman, who divulged them to 
his companion, Lee-Peeow. They con- 
spired to guide the boat to a deserted 
beach ; and in the third night-watch, 
when all was dark and still, they first 
slew the servants, then assassinated 
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Kwang-Jouy, and cast his body far 
out into the waters. 

Horror-struck at the sight of her 
murdered husband, Ooen-Keow at- 
tempted to throw herself overboard. 
She was held back by Leeow-Hong, 
who bade her calm herself. “If you 
obey me,” said he, “you shall have 
every thing you can desire; if on the 
contrary you resist my wishes, this 
dagger shall end your life.” The 
young widow knew not what course 
to adopt. She was forced to yield to 
circumstances, and remained at the 
mercy of the assassin. When they 
had reached the southern bank of 
the river, Leeow-Hong gave up the 
vessel to his accomplice ; and having 
taken the dress and the diploma of 
the unfortunate magistrate, went 
with the wretched widow to Kiang- 
Cheow to assume the appointment of 
his victim. 

Meanwhile the bodies of the mur- 
dered servants had floated with the 
stream, while that of Kwang-Jouy 
had sunk to the bottom. The genius, 
whose duty was the supervision of the 
seas, being at the mouth of the river, 
perceived it; and, rapid as a shooting 
star, flew to apprize the Dragon King, 
whom he found seated on his throne. 
“An unknown man of letters,” said 
he, “has been this moment murdered 
at the mouth of theriver Hong-Kiang: 
his body has sunk to the bottom.” 

The King of Dragons had the body 
brought for his inspection, and hay- 
ing attentively considered it, exclaim- 
ed—“’Tis the generous man to whom 
I owe my life! Who can have de- 
prived him of his?’ Then he added, 
“A kindness received merits a like 
recompense ; be it mine to restore him 
to life, in gratitude for the service he 
has rendered me but a few days back.” 

Thereupon he despatched a spirit 
to the genius who presides over the 
capital city, Hong-Cheow, to request 
that the soul of the defunct doctor 
should be given to him, as he desired 
his restoration to life. The tutelary 
god of the city with pleasure gave up 
the soul, and the genius brought the 
precious burden through the waters to 
the palace of the King, his master. 
“Man of letters,” asked the latter, 
“what is thy name and country! 
how hast thou fallen into this mis- 
fortune, and for what reason hast 
thou become the victim of an assas- 
sin?” In reply, Kwang-Jouy respect- 
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fully saluted the Dragon King, told 
him his entire history, and swpplicated 
restoration to life, - 

“Thou rememberest, answered the 
King, the little golden fish* thou re- 
turnedstto the water? I was that fish. 
Shall I not then save the man to 
whom I owe my life, when he, in his 
turn, falls into the same danger?” 
Having thus spoken, he raised up the 
body of Kwang-Jouy, and placed in 
its mouth certain precious stones to 
prevent its dissolution ; then, when 
after some days the union of soul and 
body was perfected, he thus again 
addressed him:—“ Now that thou hast 
recovered thy life, circumstances oblige 
thee to pass thy days in the empire of 
the waters—let it be with the rank of 
a dignitary of my court.” 

Kwang-Jouy accepted this offer 
without hesitation, and declared his 
gratitude to the Dragon King. 

To return to the murdered doctor's 
widow.—In her aversion to the assas- 
sin of her husband, she would take 
none but the scantiest nourishment, 
nor sleep but on the hard ground; 
but she was soon to become a mother, 
and knew not whether the infant she 
was about to bring forth should be a 
son, able in time to defend her, and 
one day avenge his father. In this 
perplexity, alone, and not knowing 
where to expect help, she was com- 
pelled to yield to circumstances, and 
submissively follow the dastardly 

eow. 

In due time they arrived at Kiang- 
Cheow; the clerks and inferior em- 
ployésof the court preceded him whom 
they believed to be the new governor. 
The inferior magistrates came to his 
lodging to offer their felicitations in 
the order of their respective ranks. 
“Tn accepting this office,” said Leeow- 
Hong, af count on your united ability 
to aid my feeble talents.” “Sir,” 
replied the magistrates, “your rare 
intellect, your high capacity, will be 
alone sufficient ; you will consider the 
people as your own son; equity will 
distinguish your judgments, and your 
punishments will be impartially in- 
flicted ; such is the fervent hope of 
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your servants. We pray you, deign 
to be less humble.” ‘The ceremonies 
over, they took their leave. 

Months flew by rapidly. One day, 
when Leeow-Hong was absent on pub- 
lic affairs, the young widow sat in 
his palace, thinking sadly of her hus- 
band and mother-in-law; and desola- 
tion reigned in her spirit, gorgeous as 
were the decorationsof her new abode. 
Of a sudden she felt ill: violent pains 
seized her: she became insensible. 
Ere long she gave birth to a son, and 
a soft spiritual voice was heard :— 
“Lady, listen to my words. I am the 
Genius of the Southern Pole, sent by 
the mild goddess, Kwan-Yin,t to offer 
you this infant, yourson. Hear his 
destiny :—He will one day enjoy an 
immense and unrivalled reputation : 
Leeow-Hong will seek his destruction, 
—watch over his preservation with 
your whole soul. Your husband has 
been saved by the King of the Dra- 
gons; in a little while you and he 
will re-establish the bond of affection 
which unites you, and sudden ven- 
geance will overwhelm your enemy: 
a day will come when you will recol- 
lect all this. Be confident and alert.” 
Then the voice was silent. 

When she recovered her senses, the 
young mother took careful note of the 
words she had heard, and folded her 
infant in her arms, in doubt how to 
act. At that moment Leeow-Hong 
entered, and as soon as he naemioed 
the infant, proposed to rid himself of 
it by flinging it into the river. But 
the young mother objected, that it 
was now night. “Be patient,” she 
said, “until to-morrow, when the day 
appears ; it shall then be cast into 
the water, and you will be satisfied.” 

Next day an affair of importance 
again called Leeow-Hong to the tri- 
bunal. When he had gone, the poor 
mother, full of solicitude for her in- 
fant, considered that if she waited 
once again for his return, the destruc- 
tion of her child was certain. No 
course remained but to intrust him 
to the waters, and to his destiny. Per- 
haps, thought she, kind Heaven will 
cast some pitying glance upon him; 


* The Chinese believe that the small golden carp (Kin-lee-yu), is transformed 
into a dragon at certain periods of the year. 
+ Kwan-Yin, a beneficent goddess of the Chinese mythology, the Juno Lucina 


of the Romans. 
crowned and carrying an infant. 


Generally represented as a tall and graceful female figure, 
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mayhap he may be found and rescued 
by some stranger, who will bring him 
up, and chance may yet re-unite us ; 
—how shall I then recognise him? 

Inspired by this idea, she bit her 
hand, and wrote with the blood on 
paper the names of his father and 
mother, and the little history of his 
sad adventures; then she made with 
her teeth an indelible mark on the 
small toe of the infant’s left foot. She 
next rolled him in pieces of cloth torn 
from her own garments, and seeing 
the palace gate open, seized the favour- 
able opportunity ; by good look she 
was but alittle distance from the river. 

When she arrived at the bank, the 
poor mother shed a fiood of tears ; and 
seeking some object which might float, 
she perceived the branch of a large 
tree which had been torn off by a 
tempest. Having given thanks to 
Heaven for this fortunate accident, 
she placed her infant on the branch, 
fastened to his breast the paper writ- 
ten with her blood, and thus giving 
him up to the waters, intrusted him 
to fate; then drying her tears, she re- 
turned to her desolate home. 

Borne along by the waves, the frail 
raft went ashore close by the Convent 
of Kin-Chan. Fa-Ming, the Superior 
of this community, was an old man 
far advanced in the practice of virtue, 
sound on all points of doctrine, and 
verfectly instructed in the precepts of 

uddha. Seated in a posture of pro- 
found meditation, he had given him- 
self up for the whole day to the con- 
templation of the Divinity, when the 
criés of a new-born infant reached 
his ear. His heart was touched: he 
ran to the edge of the river, following 
the sound; he perceived floating in 
the midst of the current, at the mercy 
of the waters, a branch to which was 
made fast a young infant. As he 
hurried to bring it to shore, he per- 
ceived on its breast a paper written 
with blood, in which he read the 
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namesand mournful history of Kwang- 
Jouy and his spouse. The good priest 
benevolently received the new-born 
child, gave it the name of Kiang- 
Lieow (“saved from the waters’), and 
confided him to the care of trust- 
worthy nurses; but he preserved in 
silence the mysterious paper. 

Minutes fly like the arrow, days 
and months pass away like the swift- 
darting shuttle,—the child grew up 
towards man’s estate; and when he 
had attained the age of eighteen years, 
the priest desired that he should per- 
form the ceremony of shaving his 
head,* and devote himself to the at- 
tainment of virtue. At the same time 
he bestowed on him the name, in 
religion, of Kay-Tsang. The young 
novice applied himself with his whole 
heart to follow the requirements of 
the law, and to strengthen his soul in 
the practice of sanctity. 

One day, when the exhilarating 
breezes of spring revived nature, the 
inmates of the convent assembled in 
the shade of a rich pine grove, dis- 
cussed the sacred writings and the 
delights of religious contemplation. 
Their explanations of Buddha’s pro- 
hibition of wine and flesh-meat were 
profound and mystic ; and despite the 
unanimity of all the religious on this 
point, the novice found difficulty in 
perceiving their true import. The 
irritated monks avenged themselves 
by invective: “Ignorant fool,” they 
cried, “without father or mother, thou 
art but an absurd demon, come whence 
no one knows to perplex us.” 

Stung by these reproaches, the 
novice ran to cast himself at the feet 
of the superior, and with a flood of 
tears, addressed him: “ Man born 
between earth and heaven,t has for 
his support and the foundation of his 
existence the two principles which 
= at the formation of all created 

ings ; he has his origin and cause in 
the five elements ; there is the father, 


* As is well known, the custom of tie Chinese nation is to shave the fore part of 
the heaj, leaving the tail or queue behind, which has become the characteristic of 
the people. The Buddhist priests, however, shave the entire head, and at the same 


time lay aside their proper appellations and assume a name of religion. 


The 


priests of the Taou religion, also very prevalent in China, have likewise a peculiar 


mode of arranging the hair. 


+ The Buddhists thus explain the nativity of man and living beings :--‘* At the 
hour Tcheow (two o’clock a.m.) is the great day of the creation (youen), 129,600 
years long, a subtle principle descended from heaven, and a grosser essence rose 
from the earth ; heaven and earth came together, and towards the close of this 


hour were born man and living animals.” 
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which has given him being, and the 
mother which has nourished him. 
How then can there be in the uni- 
verse a man fatherless and mother- 
ess! Twice, thrice, I entreat, I sup- 
plicate you, tell me who are the au- 
thors of my days.” “If you desire to 
know their names,” replied the chief 
priest, “follow me to my cell.” 

Kay-Tsang eagerly accompanied 
him. The old man took out from its 
place of concealment, behind a beam, 
a small box; he opened it, and gave 
to the novice the torn garment and 
the paper written in blood. There he 
read, with the names of his parents, 
the vengeance to which he was born 
devoted, and for which his mother’s 
hopes were in him. He burst into 
loud sobs: “ Alas,” he cried, “the 
crime of which my father and mother 
were victims, is not yet avenged ; and 
I have arrived at the age of manhood 
without knowing to whom I owe my 
existence. I feel that my mother yet 
lives—but oh, my father, if you had 
not saved me from the waters, sus- 
tained me, educated me, I should 
never have seen this decisive day. 
Permit, then, your disciple to go in 
search of his mother ! If he finds her, 
he will carry a vase of most precious 
perfume, and will found a monastery 
where you will meet the most affec- 
tionate attention, and he will thus 
evince his heartfelt gratitude.” 

“Tf you truly desire,” replied Fa- 
Ming, “to undertake this pious search, 
take with you these tokens of your 
identity ; under the disguise of a 
mendicant monk, repair to the palace 
of the governor of Kiang-Cheow; 
there, mayhap, an interview with 
your mother may be possible.” 

Kay-Tsang followed in every point 
the instructions of his superior. When 
he arrived at the abode of Leeow- 
Hong, the traitor was abroad on busi- 
ness; heaven had decreed that the 
son should behold his mother. The 
novice demanded alms at the gate of 
the palace. That same night the 
widow of Kwang-Jouy sat, buried in 
a profound reverie. She had dreamt 
that the new moon had in one day 
become full and rounded ; she medi- 
tated what this might portend. “I 
have heard nothing of my mother-in- 
law,” said she, “ my husband has per- 
ished by theshands of an assassin ; 
my son has been exposed on a deep 
river. If he had been saved and taken 
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care of, he would be now eighteen 
years old ; perhaps merciful heaven 
has decreed we shall be this day re- 
united. Who can tell?’ She was 
interrupted in her reflections by a ser- 
vant who told her that a monk at the 
gate chanted prayers and besought 
charity. Struck with the coincidence, 
she arose, and demanded whence he 
came? ‘A poor monk from the con- 
vent of Kin-Chan, the disciple of Fa- 
Ming,” replied the novice.” “Since 
thou are of that monastery,” said she, 
“T pray thee, enter.” The domestics 
laid betore the novice the meagre re- 
past prescribed by the rules of his 
order ; and as he eat, the widow of 
Kwang-Jouy, closely observing his 
manners and language, felt more and 
more. “It is the living resemblance 
of my cherished husband.” When 
she had dismissed the attendants, she 
asked him if he had been vowed to 
a monastic life from his birth, or if he 
had embraced it later in life? what 
his name was? and whether his father 
and mother still lived ? 

Kay-Tsangimmediately replied: “I 
have not been vowed to a monastic 
life from my childhood, nor have I 
embraced that career at the age when 
one chooses his course of life. Hear 
my history. I received from heaven 
the bequest of a terrible enmity, a 
hatred deep as the sea. My father 
was murdered by a wretch who car- 
ried off my mother, of whom I am now 
in search, in accordance with the ad- 
vice of my spiritual guide, Fa-ming.” 
“What was then your mother’s 
name ¢” “ Her family name was Yn, 
and her familiar title Ooen-Keow ; 
those of my father, Tshin-Kwang- 
Jouy. Iam called Kiang-Leow ; my 
name in religion is Kay-Tsang.” “‘ My 
name is indeed Ooen-Keow,” said the 
widow, “but I require proof of your 
story.” 

At these words, which revealed his 
mother to him, the novice threw him- 
self at her knees, and with tears and 
sobs, addressed her thus :—“ Oh my 
mother, if you believe not me, see, 
look upon these witnesses!” Ooen- 
Keow beheld the torn garment and 
the blood-stained paper ; there was 
no longer any doubt ; it was indeed her 
son. With tears, she folded him in . 
her arms, but in a moment she con- 
jured him: “Fly, fly, my son—fly 
without delay.” “What,” said he, “ I 
have passed eighteen years in ignor- 
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ance of the authors of my existence ; 
and at the moment when I have found 
my mother, she it is who commands 
so cruel a separation !?  “ My son,” 
she replied, “ your love for me must 
not cause your destruction—fly, for 
the sake of prudence ; if Leeow-Hong 
should find you here, you would as- 
suredly perish. To-morrow, I will 
feign sickness, and I will tell him that 
I have long promised to bestow a hun- 
dred pairs of shoes on some monastery, 
and I will select yours for the accom- 
plishment of my vow. There at least 
we can meet each other.” Obedient 
to his mother’s wishes, Kwang-Jouy, 
though with grief, left her. 

From the mixed emotions of joy 
and sorrow excited by the discovery 
of her son, the widow of Kwang- 
Jouy fell sick; she was unable to 
standuportakenourishment. Leeow- 
Hong questioned her on the cause of 
her illness. She told him of a vow 
made in her youth, to give a hun- 
dred pairs of shoes to the monks : 
“ Five days ago,” she said, “I saw in 
a dream a monk holding a gleaming 
dagger in his hand; he threatened, 
and imperiously claimed my promise. 
This terrible vision has been the 
cause of my illness.” 

“That is, in truth, no great matter,” 
said he; “why did you not apprize 
me of it sooner? On my way to the 
Hall of Judgment I will charge my 
stewards to cause a pair to be made 
up by each of a hundred families ; 
they shall be completed in five days.” 

On the day appointed, the hun- 
dred families brought the work fin- 
ished. The widow of Kwang-Jouy 
asked Leeow-Hong at what convent it 
would be advisable to make her of- 
fering. He told her there were two 
in the province, those of Kin-Chan and 
Tsiaow-Chan. “ You can select which 
you please.” 

“Well,” replied the lady, “I have 
heard much of the convent of Kin- 
Chan—I select it.” Leeow-Hong sent 
to have a boat prepared; and the 
mother of Kay-Tsang, accompanied by 
trusty servants, embarked in it. ‘lhe 
boat pushed off from the bank, and 
they soon arrived at their destina- 
tion. 
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On returning from his journey 
Kay-Tsang had recounted to F'a-Ming 
every thing that had occurred. The 
old monk was overjoyed at the suc- 
céss of the enterprise. The next day 
a servant arrived, who announced 
that his mistress was on her way. 
All the inmates of the convent came 
out to meet the lady, and introduce 
her within their walls. Then she 
paid her respects to the images of 
the Poo-sah,* put on mourning gar- 
ments, and desired her attendants to 
produce the hundred pairs of shoes, 
and lay them on the floor of the 
temple. Entered into the grand hall, 
she again offered up prayers, burned 
perfumes, and saluted the assembly, 
then requested the superior of the 
convent to distribute the shoes to 
his brethren. 

When Kay-Tsang observed that 
the monks had all left the hall, and 
that he was alone with his mother 
and the superior, he cast himself on 
his knees before the former, who 
told him that at the moment when 
he put on his pair of the shoes she 
had given the convent she perceived 
on his small toe the mark she had 
made there when he was an infant. 
They fell into each other’s arms, in 
tears, and overwhelmed the old monk 
with gratitude for the care and affec- 
tion he had displayed to the infant 
abandoned on the waters. But he 
warned them—“ Now that the mother 
and son are united, there is reason to 
fear that your enemy Leeow-Hong 
may come to know it. You must se- 
parate in silence to avoid the mis- 
fortunes which menace you.” 

The widow then gave her son a 
perfumed bracelet, with these words : 
“Go to the north-east of Kiang- 
Tcheow, a distance of 1,500 le, to the 
inn of Ooan-hoa ; there we left your 
grandmother, the mother of your fa- 
ther. I will write a letter, which 
you must carry to the capital of the 
mighty Emperor of the Tang dynasty. 
On the right of the Palace of the 
Golden Bells is that of Yn-oey-Tching, 
the prime minister ; he and his wite 
are the parents to whom I owe my 
existence. Present this letter to your 
grandfather, and beseech him to per- 








* The Poo-sah are holy persons who have arrived at the fulness of virtue and 
state of perfection and absorption into Buddha, their long and weary transmigra- 


tion being complete. 
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suade the Emperor to send men and 
horses to punish the murderer and 
avenge your father. That done, you 
will remove your grandmother from 
the poverty and misery which sur- 
rounds her, and bring her hither. I 
dare not stay here a moment longer. 
I fear lest the wretch Leeow-Hong 
should already suspect the cause of 
my long absence.” She then left the 
convent, and re-embarked in her boat. 

Kay-Tsang returned downcast into 
the monastery. He informed Fa-Ming 
of all that his mother had directed ; 
then taking leave of the venerable 
monk, he set off on his journey. 

Arrived at the inn of Ooen-hoa, he 
inquired whether a stranger, a magis- 
trate named Tshin, had not once come 
hither with his aged mother, and if 
it was known what had become of 
her. “Yes,” replied the innkeeper, 
“she remained at my house ; but at 
the end of three or four years she 
became blind, and as her money was 
exhausted, she went to live in aruined 
smithy, and is now reduced to seek 
alms for her living. Nothing has 
been heard of the magistrate for a 
long time. No one here knows what 
has become of him.” 

Kay-Tsang immediately demanded 
his way to the ruined forge, and ran 
to seek his mother. At the sound of 
his voice the blind woman cried, “Oh, 
that is the voice of my son, Kwang- 
Jouy.” “It is not he,” replied the 
novice, “it is his son ; the son of the 
Doctor, Kwang, and of his wife, Ooen- 
Keow.” “Ah, why have not they 
come too?’ “Alas! grandmother, 
my father has been assassinated by 
a wretch who has compelled my mo- 
ther to become hisparamour.” “ How, 
then, knew you that I was here, and 
why have you sought me?” “My 
mother,” said the young man, “ has 
sent me with a letter for the capital, 
and this perfumed bracelet.” 

The old’'woman felt the letter and 
bracelet, and said, with tears—“ Alas, 
how unjust I have been!” I said, 
“My son has so much talent, he has 
obtained so much glory that he has 
lost all sense of right, and forgotten 
the duties of gratitude, I was far 
from thinking that he had become 
the victim of an assassin ; but I thank 
pitying heaven that I am not deprived 
of posterity, and that a grandson has 
been left to comfort me in my desola- 
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tion.” “But, dear grandmother,” 
said Kay-Tsang, “how has this mis- 
fortune of blindness come upon you ?” 
“For many years,” said the old lady, 
“T awaited your father with anxiety ; 
as years passed and he came not, 
through weeping I became blind.” 

When he heard these sad words, 
the young monk fell on his knees, 
and prayed: “I, Kay-Tsang, am now 
eighteen years old; my father and 
mother have an enemy on whom I 
must take vengeance; but I have 
found my parents, and it has been 
granted to me to recover my grand- 
mother. Ifpitying heaven is not deaf 
to the prayers that I offer from the 
bottom of my heart, I pray that the 
eyes of my grandmother may once 
more open to the light of day.” He 
rose up, and still praying, touched 
with his tongue the lids of the blind 
woman; in that moment she re- 
covered her sight. 

As soon as she could see the novice, 
Tshang-Chee cried out, “Thanks to 
Heaven, these are the lineaments of 
my son, Kwang-Jouy.” Her heart 
was overflowing with joy; she felt 
profoundly affected. Kay-Tsang led 
his mother from the forge, and once 
more she took up her abode at the 
hostel. When he had taken some re- 
pose, he gave his grandmother money 
for her subsistence till his return, 
saying, “I have been now a month 
on my journey; I must leave you to 
betake myself to the capital.” 

As soon as he arrived at the Em- 
peror’s residence, he repaired to the 
gates of Oee-Ching’s yamoon, and told 
the attendants that he had business 
with the minister, who was, besides, 
his relation. When this demand was 
related to the minister, he was about 
replying, that he had no monk in his 
family, but his wife ee him: 
“Last night,” she said, “I saw ina 
vision my daughter, Ooen-Keow ; it 
may be this priest brings news from 
our son-in-law.” The minister ordered 
the attendants to admit him into the 
hall of the palace. 

Scarcely had Kay-Tsang set eyes on 
Oce-Ching and his wife, than he burst 
into sobs; then bowing to the ground 
he took from his robe the letter with 
which he was charged, and presented 
it to them. The minister opened and 
read it, and immediately burst into 
tears, and gave utterance to groans of 
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agony. His wife asked what had 
happened; he recounted to her all the 
_ letter contained. When she had heard 
it, the mother of Kwang-Jouy aban- 
doned herself to the most violent grief. 
‘Be comforted,” said her husband, 
“T will relate this occurrence to the 
Emperor, and demand of him troops 
to avenge our son-in-law.” 

Next day, Oee-Ching presented 
himself at the Court, and informed 
the Emperor of the assassination of 
Kwang-Jouy, the compulsion used to- 
wards his widow, and, finally, of the 
usurpation of the dead magistrate’s 
titles. The Emperor was violently 
enraged, ordered the assembling of 
60,000 men of his guard, and directed 
the minister toset out at their head. As 
soon as he left the palace, Oee-Ching 
called the soldiers together, and put 
them en route for Kiang-Chow. They 
marched by day, and rested by night; 
using all diligence, and rapid in their 
march as a shooting star. They soon 
arrivedat Kiang-Chow, and encamped 
on the northern side of the river. 

During the night, by the light of 
the stars, the Emperor’s proclamation 
was distributed to the people; and the 
two magistrates, next in rank to the 
governor, were ordered to hold the 
troops of the place in readiness to 
assist the expedition at the same time 
the army passed the river. It was not 
yet day when they came in sight of 
the palace of Leeow-Hong. He was 
yet sleeping, when the clash of arms 
and the beating of tom-toms were 
heard resounding on all sides. The 
soldiers rushed into the palace, sword 
in hand; the ruftian was unable to es- 
cape, and was made prisoner. The 
minister announced to the army that 
the murderer, Leeow-Hong, bound and 
gagged, was about to undergo the 
punishment of his crimes, and direct- 
ed the soldiers to assemble outside 
the town, at the execution-ground. 

Oce-Ching entered the principal 
hallof the palace, and sent to request 
his daughter to present herself before 
him. She, however, was unwilling, 
for shame, to appear before her father; 
and even attempted to destroy herself. 
As soon as Kay-Tsang was apprized of 
the attempt, he hurried to save his 
mother from perishing voluntarily, 
and besought her thus on his knees— 
“Since, at my entreaty, my grand- 
father is come with troops, your hus- 


band is avenged, and the traitor has 
expiated his misdeeds. Why, oh, my 
mother, do you persist in desiring to 
compass your death? If you die 
thus, can your miserable son survive 
you!” The minister, who arrived at 
this moment, united his entreaties to 
his daughter to be calm. But the 
unfortunate widow cried—“ A woman 
ought to remain inconsolable for the 
loss of her husband—mine was assas- 
sinated, and I have dishonoured my- 
self by consenting to follow that mis- 
creant. True it is that it was for the 
sake of my unborn infant that I con- 
sented to live in despite of all human 
ordinances. That son is now grown 
up. My father has come to chastise 
our cruel oppressor; what right have 
I to show myself before him?” “ Nei- 
ther I nor my son,” replied the minis- 
ter, “desire to make light of your 
grief, nor to approve a course of con- 
duct contrary to what a widow should 
pursue; but what has passed could 
not be prevented by our exertions. 
For what, then, do you reproach your- 
self?” The grandfather and grand- 
son rushed into each other’s arms 
sobbing—Kay-Tsang could notrepress 
his violent grief. The minister first 
dried his tears. “My children,” said 
he, “moderate your sorrow; the 
assassin, Leeow-Hong, has already felt 
my vengeance—I go to complete his 
punishment.” 

Oee-Ching proceeded to the execu- 
tion-ground. The two chief magis- 
trates of Kiang-Cheow had at once 
sent soldiers to find the accomplice, 
Lee-Peeow, who had just been brought 
in and handed over to justice. Satis- 
fied with this news, the minister 
ordered the two wretches to be tied 
up, and each executioner gave them a 
hundred blows of the cane. The 
confession thus forced from them 
proved that they had, contrary to all 
divine and human laws, plotted and 
accomplished the murder of the doctor, 
Kwang-Jouy. Their punishment fol- 
lowed next,.commencing with Lee- 
Peeow. Nailed to a beam, he was 
dragged to the middle of the market- 
place. His body was there cut in 
pieces, and his head exhibited to the 
populace. Leeow-Hong was brought 
to the mouth of the river Kiang, the 
place where he had committed his 
crime. Thither the minister, with his 
son and daughter, also repaired, to 
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consummate the bloody sacrifice. 
When he was executed, the minister 
offered up the heart of the murderer 
to his victim, attaching to it a paper, 
which he then burnt, in token of 
offering. All three then bent over the 
water, weeping bitterly. 

Their sighs were heard in the Em- 
pire of the Waves. The Spirit, whose 
oftice is the supervision of the water, 
presented the sacrificial paper to the 
Dragon King, who at once despatched 
the Chief of the Turtles to the defunct 
Kwang-Jouy, to summon him to his 
presence. 

“Doctor,” said the king, when he 
appeared, “be of good cheer! Your 
wife, your son, and the prime minis- 
ter, your father-in-law, have made an 
expiatory sacrifice for you on the 
banks of the river Kiang. I am 
about to restore you to life, and to 
reanimate your body. Further—be- 
hold a pearl of the species Yu-y 
(heart’s desire), and another of the 
species Tseou-pan (undulating reful- 
gence), ten pieces of inestimable silk, 
and a belt of precious jade-stone* 
and diamonds. I offer them to you 
with respect. This very day you 
shall again behold your wife and your 
aged mother.” 

The doctor respectfully thanked the 
Dragon King for his beneficence. 
Then an inferior genius, taking the 
corpse of the defunct, which lay at 
the mouth of the river, replaced the 
soul in it, and departed. 

Having for a long time wept and 
ceremoniously honoured the manes of 
her husband, the widow of Kwang- 
Jouy again wished to seek death in 
the waters. Her son — prevented 
her. Atthe moment of their greatest 
anguish they perceived a dead body 
floating forward towards the bank. 
Ooen-Keow rushed forward to see it— 
it was, indeed, he—it was the body of 
her husband ! 

At this sight, her joy betrayed 
itself by a torrent of tears. All pre- 
sent approached and recognised the 
body, Thich gradually rose to its feet. 
By degrees it became animated, it 
climbed the bank, and sat down, to 
the amazement of all assembled. 
Kwang-Jouy opened his eyes, and 
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looked steadfastly at his wife, who 
stood near him weeping, with the 
minister and the young priest. 

“What brings you here?” at length 
the re-animated doctor asked them. 
“You have been murdered,” replied 
his wife ; “our son, preserved in the 
convent of Kin-Chan, has been the 
means of your return to life.’ Then, 
when she had related all their history, 
she added—“Even now I know not 
whether I see before me my real hus- 
band, or a mocking shadow.” “The 
little golden fish,” replied he, “that I 
restored to the water, was the King 
of Dragons ; he it was, who, in his 
turn, saved me. He has re-united my 
soul to my body, and has bestowed 
upon me these precious gifts. Since 
then, our son has obtained from his 
grandfather vengeance on my assas- 
sin, our sorrow shall be changed into 
unequalled joy.” 

At these words the magistrates 
offered their congratulations, and the 
minister ordered a splendid entertain- 
ment, in token of thanks to his sub- 
ordinates for the part they had taken 
in the event. The army, horse and 
foot, set out on their return to the 
capital, and encamped at the hostelry 
of Oo-an-ho. 

The doctor set off with his son, to 
find out his aged mother. But that 
night, the old lady had dreamt that 
she saw a withered tree suddenly 
flower, and that birds of happy omen 
warbled about the house. She then 
said, “surely my son has arrived ;” 
and scarcely had she expressed the 
thought when Kwang-Jouy appeared, 
and pointing to her with his finger, 
cried, “Behold my mother!” He 
flung himself into her arms, and both 
wept tears of affection. 

fter having related his history, 
he paid the innkeeper ys all 
three journeyed to the capital, and 
presented themselves at the minister’s 
palace. The wife and husband, united 
after so long a separation, were intoxi- 
cated with joy. They ordered a grand 
festival in celebration of the happy 
event. The minister desired that the 
festival should be named “'Touan- 
Youen-Hoey” (the re-union of at- 
tached spouses). That day was de- 


* A glassy green stone considered most valuable by the Chinese. Yeh’s sceptre, 
taken at Canton, a solid piece of this mineral, was said to be worth (in China), 


5,000 dollars. 
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voted by all the family to pleasure 
and delight. On the morrow, when 
the Emperor was seated in the midst 
of his grandees, the minister detailed 
his adventures, and spoke with praise 
of his son, as one fit to attain high 
dignity. The kind sovereign acceded 
to his proposal ; the doctor was named 


minister of state, and retained at 
Court to superintend affairs of im- 
portance. 

His son Kay-Tsang being determin- 
ed upon embracing a religious life, 
retired to the monastery of Hong-fo, 
to perfect himself in virtue. 

R. E. C. 





PRIMITIVE FRENCH INDUSTRIES, 


THE WORK-A-DAY-WORLD OF FRANCE, CONTINUED. 


TuRNING to the south of France we 
part from the really great industries 
of the country. In the bright south, 
where the dark olive grows, life is 
simpler and more primitive than in 
the sturdy and active north. The 
life of the Flemish operative would 
be insupportable to the swarthy pea- 
sant who can see the blue Mediter- 
ranean from his cottage window. The 
French conquest of Algeriahas served, 
however, as a stimulus to the south- 
erner. The shores of the Mediter- 
ranean have become animated; and 
the tendency of active men from the 
north to the south has been benefi- 
cially felt in the two great southern 
industrial sections which are divided 
by the impetuous Rhone. In that 
section which lies between the river 
and the Alps are special industries, 
peculiar to it. Here we discover the 
pure Provencal. The second section 
is hemmed in by mountain ranges— 
between the Aveyron and Limousin 
mountains—and again by the waters 
of the Mediterranean. Here is splen- 
did country ; here are broad districts 
rich with the fruits of the agricul- 
turist’s labours. But here also are 
peculiar industries. In Lower Lan- 
guedoc, amid the vines, the olive, 
and the mulberry, the manufacturin 
spirit of the age has shown itself. 
Manufacturing industry is almost ro- 
mantic: now perched upon a moun- 
tain-side ; now thrust into some dark 
valley, or by the banks of a roaring 
torrent. 

Let us glance at some of these ro- 
mantically placed hives—first at those 
of Mines and of Ceveynes—of the 
Cevennes range that stretches from 
the Vosges to the Pyrenees. Here 
are the departments of the Gard, of 
Ardeche, of Aveyron, and Hérault. 


Nature has been prodigal in these 
sunny regions—but she has left sterile, 
dreary plateaus by the way—and 
upon these dark spots we discover 
the operatives of — edoc. The 
silk-worm is cultivated on a grand 
scale. His golden cocoons give life 
to an active population. But Mines, 
perched upon three hills, has long 
— herself upon the versatility of 
er manufacturing genius. Her tex- 
tile fabrics—her shawls eapecially— 
consume silk, wool, and cotton. She 
weaves carpets, mixed fabrics, and 
foulards. But these are not the days 
of her glory. Centuries have rolled 
over her busy hives, and she has en- 
joyed a fair reputation. Time was 
when her shawls travelled rapidly to 
America ; but now the Americans are 
the customers of Paisley, Glasgow, 
Vienna, &c. The poor shawl-weavers 
were compelled to sell the looms that 
had been long in their homes, and to 
turn to new employments. Better 
rub than rust. ines, despoiled of 
her shawl-market, set up great carpet 
factories, and to these factories man 
of the poor shawl-weavers repaired. 
She showed, as indeed she shows, rare 
taste in the variety and richness of 
her furniture stuffs of all descriptions. 
Her imitation Gobelins have become 
famous. These cost about one-sixth 
of the value of the hand-work of the 
Gobelins artists. 
Be it remarked, also, that in turn- 
ing to carpet-manufacture, and to 
cheap manufacture, this enterprising 
city made a most fortunate choice ; 
since in France carpets were, some 
twenty years ago, a rare luxury. To 
this hour, in the houses of tradesfolk, 
a carpet is not a necessity. In very 
»retentious houses also, may @ shiver- 
ing Visitor find himself in mid-winter, 
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ensconced in a bed-room, to walk u 
an icy polished floor to his bed. But 
carpets are becoming more general, 
because they are becoming cheaper. 

The knitters of Mines form a very 
important part of the population. In 
the old time, when all people in good 
circumstances wore silk stockings, 
these necessaries were made in vast 
quantities in this old city. Now, they 
make articles at present in vogue ; 
but the silk manufactures of Mines 
are unimportant. The more remark- 
able are those made for the Alverian 
market; bright colours illuminated 
with stripes of gold or silver. The 
Jews of Algeria are Mines customers 
for these articles. 

The operatives of the Cevennes dis- 
tricts are chiefly famous now-a-days 
for the cheap production of those arti- 
cles in which Jerome Paturot dealt. 
There are iron-works on a great scale 
at Alais; and the coal-pits of Grand 
Combe give vigour to these works. 
The mild races of these southern val- 
leys are not, however, addicted to 
hard work; this is performed in the 
works of Alais by hardier folk drawn 
from Belgium or Piedmont. 

The charming part of the industry 
of the Cevennes districts is that 
which is devoted to the culture—the 
“education” of the silk-worm. This 
industry is of the fields, in the midst 
of blooming mulberry trees. The 
tender care that is necessary to train 
the little worm through the rapid 
stages of its short career, from the 
egg to the interesting moment when 
its thousand yards of silken thread 
are spun, gives a peculiar charactet 
to the nurse. Gentleness and inces- 
sant attention are necessary. The 
temperature is watched ; for the death 
of these thousands of worms nibbling 
the premature leaves newly gathered 
from the long rows of sole trees 
yonder, is of much moment to their 
owner. A silk-worm cultivator told 
M. Audiganne, that one ounce of seed 
or eggs, produced between sixty and 
seventy pounds of cocoons, and be- 
tween four and five pounds of silk. 
Better arrangements, more careful 
“education,” it was further stated, 
should produce between fourteen and 
fifteen pounds of silk from the ounce 
of eggs. The terrible muscardine 





carries them off by thousands. This 
silk-worm plague is the Languedo- 
cian’s great enemy, for it sometimes 
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+ leaves him without employment. The 
silk-workers, or workers who have 
relations with the silk-worm, are the 
attendants on the worm and moths, 
and the spinners who spin together 
the frail threads of the cocoons. These 
spinners, who require delicate fingers, 
are generally women. The men take 
care of the worm’s education, and 
have done with him when the stifled 
chrysalis, robbed of his silk, is borne 
off to the fields as manure. When a 
great quantity of cocoons has been 
gathered, the spinners descend from 
their mountain homes to spin the frail 
threads into useful ones, ere the rats 
or mice shall have damaged the gol- 
den treasure. At last, in the substan- 
tial form of skeins, this precious ma- 
terial is borne off from the happy 
valleys of Languedoc, and a weight 
is off the mind, for that year, of the 
inhabitants of the Cevennes. They 
have watched day and night, anxious- 
ly, over the tiny insects, and have 
conducted them successfully to the 
useful close of their short life. 

In these silk districts the popula- 
tion has a character of its own. The 
people are happy, light-hearted, sober, 
and moral; but they have southern 
blood in them, and a southern sun 
over their heads. Their natural 
warmth vents itself in religious dis- 
sensions, the population being almost 
equally divided into Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. They are excitable 

oliticians, who will shout savage 
feoian of liberty on occasions—now 
comparing the First Napoleon with 
the Devil, and now paying a similar 
compliment to Louis Philippe: But 
their politics are only expressions of 
religious antagonisms. The Protes- 
tants are the richer inhabitants; the 
Roman Catholics have jealousy added, 
therefore, to their natural repugnance 
for perverts. 

This open ulcer covered, the people 
of the Cevennes present a fair picture 
of happiness. Theyarealmostalways 
in the open air. The operatives of 
Mines love to take their meals in the 
open, and to spend their evenings 
in refreshing walks. To them Sunday 
is a day not to be spent in a wine- 
shop (as at Lille, St. Quentin, &c.), 
but to be passed on the barren yet 
picturesque Garrigues, in a little open 
summer-house, with wife and chil- 
dren, and a few yards of indifferent 
ground to cultivate. These “ mazets,” 
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perched above tke town, are the pride 
of the Mines operatives; and they 
look longingly at them through the 
week, from their ateliers. They are 
workmen’s country-houses. Hither, 
on Sunday mornings, father, mother, 
and children, repair, to pass a day 
under the cloudless sky. 

In this little summer-house there 
are a few rough seats and a table— 
seldom more. The paterfamilias has 
contrived, after sore trouble, to coax 
a few olive and almond trees from the 
stubborn soil—possibly some strag- 
gling vines. The summer Sunday 
passes merrily. The children play 
about; the good mother is busy 
with those household offices, that 
were once the pride, and are now 
the scorn, of women of all classes 
in England. Pater patters about his 
little garden, then enjoys a few games 
at bowls with his neighbours; he sings 
his curious patois songs, and his 
evening way home is beguiled, in the 
ptrple twilight, with bebi on his arm, 
trolling of his early loves. He has 
had the happiest day of his week up 

onder, upon the burning flanks of the 
en hills :—for he loves the open. 
His town pleasures are under the blue 
heavens. The vast Roman arena, 
wherein 200,000 folk may sit and see 
the sports for which Mines is famous, 
receives Minois operatives to witness 
wrestling matches, bull races, and 
otheramusements. The Minois would 
see other and more savage sports, if 
he might, for his blood is hot, and the 
sight of angry strife would easily ex- 
cite it. 

Let us regard his gentler side. He 
is a born singer; he delights in cho- 
ruses; his songs are in the Langue- 
docian dialects peculiar to his neigh- 
bourhood. At Mines the dialect has 
an Italian tint—at Montpellier the 
flavour is Spanish. Those light- 
hearted, singing workmen owe their 
songs chiefly to their own class. They 
are sentimental or humorous. The 
sentiment has a sweetness of the 
fields about it; the humour is coarse 
and downright in epithet. Should 
the most distant relative of Mrs, 
Grundy this way, on her travels, 
let her close her ears when a Minois 
comic song is struck up. But Love 
hereabouts appears to make “Free- 
dom wealthy withacrust.” And the 
singers are rude minstrels, who seldom 
know how to read or write. The 
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sentiment is transmitted from life to 
life ; it is melancholy and passionate, 
singing the sorrows often of those 
who have loved and lost. A girl in 
the mist of sunrise—a silk-winder— 
sitting at work upon a stone seat. 
She sings and works, and works and 
sings; and in her song she cries— 
“ How happy thou art, swallow! If 
I had wings like thee, I know whither 
Ishould fly!” And forth wanders the 
girl’s imagination beyond the moun- 
tains, to an old cottage covered with 
ivy, where the little gray lizards go in 
the winter to drink the sunshine. “It 
is there,” she cries, “that I would 
fly, to see the narcissus by the brook, 
and then to look at myself in the 
water, bright as glass. It is thither 
that, at harvest time, Joseph, at sun- 
down, spoke to me of hislove. Iwas 
all confusion. Then I felt life bright 
as Maytime. The sun was brighter— 
therose was sweeter. . . But hap- 
piness never lasts,and mine was soon 
over.” And so the poor winder folds 
up her sorrow in her heart, and the 
golden silk passes monotonously 
through her skilful fingers. She 
closed the eyes of her mother when 
she died, and her lover drew an un- 
lucky number, and was taken off for 
military service. 

“And I,” she cries, “far from my 
country, I let my thoughts take wing 
towards my lover in the ranks, and 
my mother in paradise.” 

In another of these artless songs of 
the south, which beguile the hours 
amid the Cevennes, a girl by a wood, 
apostrophizes a nightingale that has 
ceased his song— 

‘“‘Where didst thou find thy rich 
song, that made my heart leap. Thou 
alone of this neighbourhood hast made 
me cry with joy. Thou must miss the 
hedge that thou bustled about with- 
out pricking thy wings; the limpid 
water of the rade, where thou 
wert wont to contemplate thyself; the 
frail branch that waved when thou 
wert perched asleep upon it; the 
green foliage that ae thee from 
the sun! Thou must miss the soft 
words that I spoke always with him— 
thou knowest well whom I mean.” 

Herein a lover addresses himself to 
his mistress :— 

“T love thee as the nightingale 
loves to sing upon the moss-bank, 
watching the sun set. I love theeas 
the lamb loves the soft turf—as the 
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open rose when the wind fans it. I 
would be the song that tempts thee 
to sing all day, and the white dove 
that receives thy love sighs. I would, 
when thou weepest in silence, console 
thee in secret. I would clear away 
7 sufferings and thy tears, with a 
iss. ” 


These are of the songs the southern 
mountains echo, and that the people 
hand from generation to generation. 
Their lively refrains are wild and free, 
and, as we have already written, apt 
to be coarse. The refinements that 
cover a multitude of improprieties in 
great cities, have not reached the hills 
and valleys of Lower Languedoc. 
When roused, the Minois call for 
blood in brutal language. Even 
Guizot, a Minois, was insulted by his 
fellow-townsmen, when Louis Phi- 
lippe fell. It is well that here, where 
men’s blood is so warm and wine is so 
cheap, that drunkenness is rare. If 
drunkards appear here and there, 
they are strangers, come to the works 
of Alais. Both economy and sobriety 
are characteristic of the citizens of 
Mines; and the poorest operatives, 
the knitters, are the most frugal and 
saving. Yet, love of finery is general. 
The factory-girls spend nearly all 
their wages in dress, while the men 
do their best to be distinguished by 
their fine clothes. The operative 
assumes the dress of the middle class, 
and leaves to the = journeyman 
the humble garb of labour. Ranks 
are fiercely held here. Even the 
knitters have their inferiors—the 
taffetassiers. This pride is peculiar 
to the Gard ; yet it never stands in 
the way when a stranger approaches. 
The Minois will beg alms without 
hesitation, and will easily take toa 
mendicant’s life. They appear to be 
light-hearted, passionate, vain, frugal, 
sober, but wanting in that self-respect 
which abhorsthe cowardice of beggary. 
They are skilful and ingenious, but 
they are too light-hearted and frivol- 
ous to be hard workers. The young 
women who work in the factories, if 
they be immoral, are still ashamed of 
their immorality, and never exhibit 
it in the streets; the: debauched 
have still a sense of shame. Educa- 
tion has not made rapid strides here- 
abouts, the almost incomprehensible 
patois being a great obstacle in the 
way of the teacher. The children 
babble a little French, but the ma- 
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jority of adults comprehend only the 
jargon of their commune. M. Audi- 
ganne declares that in Languedoc, 
Alsace, Lower Brittany, Provence, and 
the Bearn, there are more than a mil- 
lion individuals who cannot under- 
stand the French language. 

The rural population that lives by 
the education of the silk-worm is 
more moral than the town population 
of Mines; for here the family circle 
and the circle of friendships, are limit- 
ed; and the eye of every man is upon 
his neighbour. There are few faults 
in morals committed, and these are 
generally covered at once by a regular 
union. But then this part of the 
population is purely pastoral. It is 
apart from the vices of cities. Called 
during only a short time in every 
year from the fields, to attend upon 
the silk-worms, the people are chiefly 
employed in agriculture. The culture 
and winding of silk requiring great 
labour for only a few weeks in the 
year, labour is recruited from the 
mountains of North Languedoc. The 
hardy children of the mountains 
hire themselves for a while in the 
valleys, and their work done, return 
home. Thus also, in harvest time, 
supplementary workmen travel from 
Normandy, Sologne, and Champagne, 
to the Bearn plains, to help the rich 
farmers to house their abundant store. 
Here we have the shifting popula- 
tion of this region. The natives are 
remarkably sedentary. They are 
mostly verysmall proprietors ; and the 
rood or two of land which they pos- 
sess attaches them to the place of 
their birth. There is little wealth in 
their midst, but there is no want ; 
their simple habits are adapted to 
their modest earnings. The climate 
provides them with comforts which 
people of the cold and humid north 
must purchase. The neatness and 
cleanliness which prevail in their 
hamlets is the effect of the discipline 
in those virtues which they coms 
when in attendance on the delicate 
and exigeant silk-worm. In these 
cottages a patriarchal spirit reigns. 
The pene authority extends 
through generations. 

M. Audiganne cites an example 
of patriarchal life in this region, 
which he witnessed. A family, con- 
sisting of a very old father and mo- 
ther, with six or seven sons (several 
of these being married), lived all to- 
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gether under the same roof. Although 
each son had his particular trade, not 
one worked on his own account. 
Everybody’s earnings were cast into 
the old father’s lap ; and he provided 
for all. Following the parental ex- 
ample, the sons’ ambition was to do 
profitable work, and the tribe enjoy- 
ed together a revenue that appeared 
to people round about, a fortune. The 
most noble figure of the group was 
that of the ancient mother. It was 
to her always invisible, but always 
dominant influence ; to her pacific and 
kindly temperament, that the lasting 
harmony of this little nation was due. 

The liberty which these solitary 
people enjoy is apparent in their man- 
ners. The conventionalities have 
never warped their nature; their 
address is bold and frank; their 
countenance open, and full of gaiety ; 
they love to come across strangers, 
and to gossip lightly with them. 
With all their gaiety, their incessant 
songs, and their primitive habits, 
they have a serious element in them. 

M. Audiganne, who travelled among 
them, we believe, declares, that they 
govern their passions by their reli- 
gion. They love fétes, games—amuse- 
ments, in short, of all kinds; but 
they remain frugal in their ordinary 
life—even more frugal than the care- 
ful operatives of Mines. Although 
they are ignorant they are not 
thoughtless. Their watchings over 
the exigencies of the silk-worm from 
the egg to the cocoon, give them 
habits of reflection. Again, the re- 
ligious passions and their incessant 
contentions between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, which characterize 
this region, give them a habit of in- 
tellectual activity that is not perhaps 
exactly wholesome, and which keeps 
them from rusting. The working po- 
pulation is chiefly Roman Catholic, 
while the richer folk are Protestant. 
The fight, then, is fierce and lasting. 
On neither side does religion appear 
to be deeply set in the hearts of men ; 
but sectarian rancour is not the less 
savage. 

We now turn to the few institu- 
tions of this interesting region of the 
French Empire. These are few and 
unimportant. We miss those charit- 
able, economic, and religious associa- 
tions which operate among the work- 
ing classes of the North of France. 
The Minois have looked coldly even 
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upon the simply and clearly advanta- 
geous agency of mutual benefit socie- 
ties. Protestant employers have been 
held aloof from Catholic employed. 
Again, the sober habits of the work- 
ing men, have reduced the call for 
charitable institutions. At Mines 
the few refuges and charitable insti- 
tutions that exist are separately con- 
stituted, under Catholics or Protest- 
ants. In these institutions the sick 
are cared for, and poor orphans are 
rotected. But Mines has its pecu- 
iar institutions. 

In the year 1442 a Minois left his 
property to be spent in the gratuitous 
defence of the poor in any Mines 
tribunal before which they might be 
summoned. The Advocacy of the 
Poor Society is an old and a noble 
institution, although its operations 
are confined to trivial matters of pro- 
cedure. The idea was a lofty and a 
Christian one, and the Minois was a 
good man who devoted his fortune to 
it. There are gratuitous Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant schoolsat Mines, 
as well as schools of industry and de- 
sign. To England and to Germany 
Mines was a weaving school. From 
Mines the Edict of Nantes sent forth 
the forefathers of our poor Spital- 
fields weavers. Mines sent forth 
teachers, and is now herself un- 
taught. She is behind the manufac- 
turing world. Great Lyons stops 
every customer who would approach 
her. She is without capital, and can- 
not, therefore, compete with the great 
industrial centres of this active time. 
Her masters are little masters, who 
are content with very little fortunes ; 
and when they have made a little 
money draw it from their firm, and 
from the productive power of the 
town, and go away to cultivate some 
bit of land, and doze happily to the 
end of their chapter. 

Weare told that the manufacturers 
of the Gard know how to produce 
excellent stuffs; but that they lack 
commercial aptitude. They are al- 
most ignorant of the art of driving 
bargains. Not unwisely, they are ad- 
vised to take lessons in this art from 
Englishmen. It is not only at Mines, 
however, that such advice should be 
tendered to French manufacturers. 

In the departments of Hérault and 
Tarn, mountainous regions, the inha- 
bitants of which appear to have the 
warmth of the south and the vigour 
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of the north, the manufacture of wool 
is the staple industry. The three 
principal seats of this manufacture 
are Lodéve, Bédarieux, and Maza- 
met. Here cloths of all kinds are 
produced. 

Lodéve is magnificently situated, 
in the bosom of a narrow valley, with 
a terraced amphitheatre covered with 
vines, figs, and almond trees, closing 
it in. The site is glorious, but the 
town is a dark and dirty assemblage 
of narrow streets. The mountain 
torrents are the motive power in 
nearly all the mills. Within the nar- 
row limits of the town there are up- 
wards of eleven thousand inhabitants, 
including four thousand engaged in 
the mills. These mills are in the 
possession of highly flourishing men, 
who have ample capital, and buy their 
raw material for cash. This material 
is nearly all devoted to the fabrication 
of military clothing. Lodéve is the 
draper’s shop for the heroes of France, 
where Government buys the capotes 
of the Zouave and the Piou-Piou. 
Government is not a liberal customer, 
and, moreover, takes credit; so that 
the Lodéve manufacturer’s fortune is 
the result of long service and careful 
husbanding. He must undertake 
great risks occasionally; for instance, 
when he is called upon to furnish a 
revolutionary government with vast 
quantities of military clothing, the 
tafe gem exchequer being empty. 

n one occasion the poor manufac- 
turer being paid in rentes, lost fifty 
per cent. 

A high mountain and precipitous 
paths separate Lodéve from Béda- 
rieux. The country is less mountain- 
ous about this busy city; still the 
streets are narrow, and many of the 
workmen’s homes as insalubrious as 
those we have described in the north. 
We have here five thousand opera- 
tives, all employed in the manufacture 
of cloths, like those of Elbceuf, the 
old worsted stucking manufactures 
having disappeared. Bédarieux was 
determined, in leaving the clothing of 
the feet, to go to the opposite extreme; 
and now the city is remarkable as en- 
joying almost a monopoly for the 
cloth of which caps are made. Not 
much less than 300,000 pieces of this 


. cap-cloth are from Bédarieux; whence 


also flannels and light woollens of a 
cheap description proceed in large 
quantities. Those light cheap cloths 
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are easily sold-—Africa and the Levant 
consume them—and they figure largely 
in the fairs of Beaucaire and Toulouse. 

The chief manufacturing city of the 
three, which distinguish the two de- 
partments of which we are treating, 
is Mazamet. Thisstrange city, at the 
foot of the Black Mountains, apart 
from other industrial centres, and 
from the ordinary resources of civiliza- 
tion, has risen into importance within 
the present century. —— there 
are about eight thousand opera- 
tives in this cleanly and flourishing 
centre of cloth manufactures. All is 
new and bright. It is within this 
century that twelve adventurous na- 
tives of the place put their money 
amd heads together, and gave new 
openings to the industry of their 
neighbours. Abundant water-power 
and cheap labour made these adven- 
turers flourish; and their success 
tempted others, and so Mazamet be- 
came the Elbeeuf of the south! 

The people are energetic and per- 
severing. NL Audiganne declares that 
they reminded him of English masters 
and operatives. They are wrapped 
up in the one idea of making money. 
The fathers have no ambition for 
their sons, save that of being success- 
ful in the market and the mill. A 
monument of the chief and foremost 
of these prudent and energetic em- 
ployers of labour, M. Houlés, adorns 
one of the squares of the town. Im- 
provements in machinery reach this 
city of the Black Mountains but slow- 
ly ; still there is homework for hand- 
loom weavers in the mountain villages 
round about. The weavers of Maza- 
met earn low wages; but when their 
wants, and the prices at which they 
can be satisfied are taken into consid- 
eration, they are better off than the 
weavers of Elbouf or Rheims. The 
manufactures of Mazamet are all con- 
sumed in France. Here is manufac- 
tured the cloth so — in Brit- 
tany, called cadi. The Mazamet 
merchants sell at very low prices, and 
dispense, as far as possible, with mid- 
dle-men. They carry their goods to 
the great fairs, and there sell them 
direct to the retailer. These vigorous 
men have almost absorbed the little 
manufacturing town, called Castres, 
that, long ago, was celebrated for its 
tough fabric, called leather-cloths. 
There are other spots in the region 
we are describing, where woollen ma- 
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nufactures are carried on; but none 
of them, not even Montpellier, where 
coarse counterpanes are elaborated, 
offer any remarkable features to dwell 
upon. 

Thereis a quaint old place, however, 
near Lodéve, that is worth a glance. 
It is an ancient place—that was a 
royal manufactory. Situated in the 
centre of a valley, covered with vines, 
and the rich vegetation of the south, 
and protected by pine-covered hills, 
this strange citadel was created in 
1660. Villeneuvette isa little manu- 
facturing town, surrounded by ram- 
— and protected by bastions. 
Vithin its walls, 400 workmen are 
employed weaving military cloths. 
It is one factory in short, within the 
walls of which are church, town-hall, 
and the house of the patron, who 
owns the entire town. This curious 
workmen’s citadel, was, at its origin, 
taken under the powerful protection 
of Colbert; and it enjoyed a subven- 
tion voted by the ancient province of 
Languedoc. Until 1789 the manu- 
factures of Villeneuvette were fabrics 
for the Levant and the Indies; now 
the Piou-Piou’s coat is the sole sup- 
port ot the place. In the good old 
times of subventions, patents, and 
premiums,* “Royal Manufactory” 
was written in golden letters over the 
gate-way to this citadel; but, after 
the Revolution of February, “Honour 
to Labour” covered the original in- 
scription. Every morning the towns- 
folk rise to the beat of drum, as in a 
besieged city; at night the draw- 
bridge at the town-gate is raised, the 
ate is closed, and none may enter or 
eave before the morrow. 

There are other industries than the 
manufacture of woollens in the broad 
and various regions of Languedoc. 
There are small mines and a few 
foundries; and, glancing across the 
pestilent marshes of Vic, we reach 
the strange town of Cette, where, in 
addition to a great hardware estab- 
lishment, three thouand persons are 
engaged in the fabrication of all kinds 
of wines. It is said that these clever 
folk can imitate any wine in the world, 
save Bordeaux, the aroma of which 
defies their skill. Wages are high in 
this business, but the wage-earners’ 
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provisions (which are brought from 
a distance) are dear. 

The manners of the various races 
of Languedoc are tinged with the 
blood of Spain. The operatives of 
Lodéve, proud, haughty, and repelling 
to strangers, are not generally hard 
workers, but they are nimble dancers 
of fandangos, to the sound of fife and 
tabor. The women are fond of dress, 
and the men of a lounge in a café or 
wine shop. In their homes they are 
slovenly and dirty. Rooted to the 
soil of their native valley, they marry, 
rear families, and die without travers- 
ing much more ground than the silk- 
worm travels. They marry early. 
The children live with their parents 
until they settle, and pay to the head 

f their wages as 
the price of their food and lodging. 
Meatisdear, but wine is cheap. Young 
women who go astray are severely 
judged, and remorselessly thrust away 
from their old companions. These 
hapless creatures generally take re- 
fuge in the University city, Montpel- 
lier. And so, the harsh judgment, 
it may be, of a single fault, drives 
the sinner to a life of ignominy. Let 
us remark that the operatives of Lo- 
déve are very devout. They are all 
Roman Catholics, and they join in 
religious processions, attend church, 
and observe the ceremonies of their 
faith, with fervour and regailarity. 
They have two brotherhoods, to which 
the men attach themselves, viz.: the 
White Penitents and the Blue Peni- 
tents, so called from the colours of the 
cowls they wear in processions. These 
brotherhoods are religious societies, 
the members of which have a kind of 
moral relationship to each other. The 
Blues and Whites keep up a quiet 
rivalry, which they display chiefly in 
the richness of the emblems they carry 
in processions. They are very proud 
of costly crosses they possess. Again, 
they have a saint, who was bishop of 
the town, according to their legend, 
in the tenth century, whose name 
creates a profound emotion among 
them. St. Fulcran is the hope, the 

rop, the brother of the unfortunate. 

o him these pious folk address 
their prayers when times are bad, or 
when some heavy calamity has fallen 


* Colbert gave the founders of Villeneuvette a premium of ten livres for every 
piece of cloth they exported. 
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on their house. On his féte day all 
Lodéveis in commotion,and the opera- 
tives vie with each other in doing him 
honour. This tendency to the super- 
stitious, added to the little knowledge 
these people have of French, have 
kept them farfrom the paths of know- 
ledge. To teach them any thing, the 
tutor must begin by instructing them 
in a new language. 
The operatives of Bédarieux are 
gentler, and better housed and fed, 
than those of Lodéve. They are ad- 
dicted to potations in wine shops, but 
they seldom get drunk. In days gone 
by they were vigorous poachers, but 
they are disarmed now, and their life 
is unbroken monotony. They are not 
so impressionable as their neighbours 
of Lodéve ; they are not so outwardly 
devout : they have no brotherhoods. 
Here are a few Protestants, who are 
left in peace to follow their religion ; 
this tolerance would not be extended 
to them in Lodéve. The operatives of 
Bédarieux are better educated than 
in the neighbouring town—that is, a 
greater proportion of them can read 
and write. At Mazamet, again, wefind 
a population distinct in character and 
habits from the citizens of Lodéve and 
Bédarieux. The Mazamet operatives 
have not forgotten their agricultural 
origin; they are still simple in their 
habits, and moderate in their wants; 
they are not fond of dress and fétes,and 
they are, consequently, moral. Their 
amusement is in the wine shop, and 
drunkenness is occasionally apparent, 
but it is not a hideous sore, as this 
vice is in the manufacturing north. 
There is still something patriarchal 
in the relations between the employer 
and the employed. The female opera- 
tives’ children run about the factory 
while their mothers are at work ; 
while babes at the breast may be car- 
ried to the factory and nursed there : 
provided always that the children are 
clean. Here nearly all the masters, 
and above half the operatives, are 
Protestants; but the two religions do 
not separate the population angrily, 
as at Mines. 

There are some peculiarities belong- 
ing to the population of Villeneuvette 
which we passed over when we de- 
scribed it, The vigorous rules under 
which the citizens live, keep them 

from gambling and drunkenness. One 
café and one wine shop are to be 
found in the city, and the doors of 
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these establishments are closed regu- 
larly at nine o’clock in the evening. 
In the course of thirty years only one 
illegitimate birth happened, not fol- 
lowed by marriage—which, in France 
legitimizes. The community would 
expel the individual who would not 
repair a wrong he had done to a 
woman, by prompt marriage. But the 
simple citizens of Villeneuvette have 
gone farther. Disciples of Malthus, 
they have endeavoured to check an 
increase of their population. At 
first they strove to carry a resolu- 
tion to the effect that no workman 
should be employed in the city or forti- 
fied factory who married before he 
had reached a certain age. But this 
resolution would lead to evil, since 
it would drive lovers to sin, that they 
might be authorized to marry. It was 
at last agreed to cast forth the au- 
thors of such scandals. Regulations 
of this description are borne quietly 
and cnetinlie by the citizens of 
Villeneuvette, who cling to their little 
town, and are proud to be of it. Pa- 
rents are compelled to send their chil- 
dren to school, so that the popula- 
tion of Villeneuvette is better educat- 
ed than any other community round 
about. This calm and industrious 
community has no political history. 
When, in 1848, bodies of neighbour- 
ing workmen were on strike, and 
ready for blows, the workmen of Vil- 
leneuvette ranged themselves about 
their masters, shouldered the few 
guns within their walls, and were 
prepared to defend their independ- 
ence. They were content with their 
lot, and were not dazzled by the bright 
promises of socialism. They were not 
or dethronement. M. Audiganne 
tells us that in 1853 the mayor of 
Villeneuvette was the oldést inhabit- 
ant. He had been a workman ; was 
in his ninety-third year, and had been 
mayor during twenty years. His 
deputy was more than sixty years old, 
and was destined to succeed him. 
The proprietor, or chief, of this strange 
fortified colony of workmen, is obeyed ; 
but he purchases this dbedience by 
the conscientious fulfilment of the 
duties he owes to his subjects. In the 
first place, his workmen have no rent 
to pay. They are lodged gratis in 
comfortable quarters. They obtain 
flour at cost price. These positive 
advantages rendered by the chief, en- 
able him to demand from each family 
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a subscription of five shillings annu- 
ally, to cover the cost of sickness. 
Paterfamilias is compelled to pay six- 
pence monthly for every child who is 
old enough to attend school. When 
a workman is incapacitated, he enjoys 
a pension, but not enough to free his 
friends from the salutary responsi- 
bility of contributing to his support. 
These pensions are given, generally, at 
an advanced age ; for it is very afi 
cult to persuade workmen to leave the 
factory. Old men of seventy-five may 
be seen crouching over their work— 
loth to leave it, and lay up to die. 
The old mayor of 1853, to whom we 
have already referred, worked until 
he was seventy-eight. Here, then, 
paupers and beggars are unknown. 
illeneuvette is a bright example 
toitsneighbours. The Blueand White 
Penitents have mutual benefit societies 
in some way attached to them ; but at 
Lodave, for instance, the well-being 
of the masses is not as completely as- 
sured as it is within the ramparts of 
Villeneuvette. The workmen are jea- 
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lous at the interference of Imperial 
legislation. At MazametthereisaTem- 
perance Protestant Benefit Society, 
the members of which undertake 
never to enter wine-shop or café. An 
exception, however, is made. A mem- 
ber may receive a stranger at an inn, 
provided he makes a declaration of 
the fact to the superintendent of his 
neighbourhood within twenty-four 
hours. There are, or have been, mu- 
tual benefit societies at Castres, and 
among the coopers of Cette. The Im- 
perial régime laid a strong hand 
upon the coopers in 1852, however ; 
and they have, we imagine, small 
chance of combining for any purpose 
just now. 

We have now wandered over this 
curious and most interesting region of 
industrial France. We have, so far 
as our limits allowed us, surveyed 
the — industries of France. 
We have still to set some strange 
revelations of the industries of Paris 
before the reader. 


THE RIVALS OF KRISHNAPORE. 


“Ts this the generation of love? hot blood, hot thoughts, and hot deeds ?”’ 


Troilus and Cressida, 


PART II.—CHAPTER I. 


FURTHER EVENTS OF THE EVENING. 


THE jellies were fixed at last: the 
band played “The Roast Beef of Old 
England :’ Colonel Forester gave his 
arm to the Artillery Major’s wife : 
Fitzgerald took Helen: old Twisleton 
—a nice silent lady, who did not 
distress his happy visions by an ob- 
servation. Chance adjusted the other 
couples, and lastly, the Artillery 
Major and Mrs. Forester closed the 
social procession, which then swept 
into the verandah, where supper was 
laid out. There were seats for all, 
and the entertainment was a sub- 
stantial midnight meal. Mrs. Forester 
was a rare manager. Her Mulliga- 
tawny soup was savoury and sump- 
tuous. Her fowls were as tender as 
blanc mange: her ducks of the richest 
flavour. In her Pigeon pies, delightful 
surprises awai the appreciative 
partaker: gelatinous crevices - broke 
on his enchanted view, lying like un- 


sunned snow in the clefts of the 
mountains. Her oyster loaf was 
effective ; but rather as a pleasure of 
memory than as a triumph of fruition : 
for oysters on which Hermes has set 
his seal, have only power to recall to 
the pensive palate, the impalpable 
remembrance of the fresh mollusk— 
to touch the heart with a sense of 
departed joys, and the paradise lost 
of Milton. The Doctor passed a 
divine twenty minutes! When the 
gate of his lips closed behind a morsel 
of more than ordinary delicacy, he 
would cast his eyes upward, wrapt 
half in ecstasy and half in wonder. 
The non-dancing men were much 
more at their ease than they had been 
in the ball-room; with knives and 
forks in their hands, they felt they 
could hold their own with the rest ; 
their spirits returned, and they drank 
each other’s healths in flowing cham- 
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pagne, with great freedom across the 
table. In due course of time the 
sound of voices swelled above that of 
the concussion of plates; the latter 
grew fainter and fainter, and supper 
gently subsided into general conver- 
sation. At this juncture, a half wit- 


ted lieutenant, who was the butt of 
the regiment, and had been hotly 


pews ed the whole of supper-time, 
y some of the younger ones, that it 
was his duty to make a speech, 
slowly rose to his legs: “Gentlemen 
and ladies,” said he, “I am going to 
propose a toast which I am sure you 
will all be very happy to drink. We 
have spent a pleasant evening—and 
no mistake. any beautiful young 
ladies dancing like fairies, and cham- 
pagne, in my humble opinion, first- 
rate. Gentlemen, the health of Colonel 
and Mrs. Forester. ‘For they are jolly 
good fellows’””—— 

The misguided youth was here 
going off into a tavern catch, but was 
arrested and dragged down into his 
chair by those sitting immediately 
around ies Inextinguishable laugh- 
ter drowned all resentment at the 
lieutenant’s presumption in constitut- 
ing himself the spokesman of the 
company, and the toast was drunk, 
all standing, with due enthusiasm. 
And now sundry “hushes,” and a 
whisper for silence, betokened that 
the Colonel’s response was expected. 
The good old man was no orator, and 
his nervousness took the form of 
emotion, so that a speech from him 
was not only a disappointment to the 
intellect, but in addition, a positive 
strain on the feelings. However, he 
meant well, and what did it matter 
whether he could speak or not? 
“He was very glad,” he said, “to 
think his guests had—had”—after a 
long pause, “demeaned themselves so 
happily. He was sure he might say 
for Mrs. Forester that she was not be- 
hind himself in wishing them every 
joy. As for his hospitality, India 
was not what he remembered it. 
Government had become more—more 
—more—after the manner of old Joe 
Hume than they used to be; but 
never mind, he could still see his 
friends about him. He sincerely 
wished them every happiness, and 
would pray that they might all be 
spared to—to—to lay their bones in 
their native land.” Here the worthy 
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Colonel sat down in tears, and amidst 
general applause. 

And now the ladies rose, and each 
escorted by her gallant, returned into 
the ball-room. Fitzgerald had, of 
course, sat next Helen at supper, and 
had engaged her in eager conversa- 
tion, and now they wandered arm in 
arm about the ball-room, as the band 
played a march preparatory to the set 
of quadrilles, which was marked as 
the first dance after supper. They 
agreed not to dance the quadrille, 
and so when that began to be formed, 
they looked out for a retreat to avoid 
being in the way of the dancers. The 
side verandah, which Sherwood had 
discovered, looked very tempting 
through the closed windows; and 
they managed, by a little ingenuity, to 
find their way into it from the front 
door. It was moonlight, and very 
clear and still. They stood by the 
balustrade of the verandah and looked 
out into the tranquil night. . 

“ May I call you by your Christian 
name for one evening, as a great 
favour?” said Fitzgerald. 

“Certainly, I wish you would,” re- 
plied Helen; “I hate being called 
‘Miss; it always reminds me of my 
old aunts at Cheltenham, who were 
so strict with me, and who, I am sure, 
liked their parrots and their vile, fat, 
little dogs, much better than their 
niece.” 

“Well, then, Helen,” said he, “have 
hacia the dancing this even- 
in ” 

% Yes, I have, very much,” ghe re- 
plied ; “I like dancing with you best, 
and second best with Mr. Sherwood. 
He has a very good ear, and he holds 
one so firmly, but he has not been so 
much accustomed to dancing as you 
have. He told me one day, I think, 
that his father and mother did not 
approve of dancing, and so he never 
learnt as a boy. You know some 
people in England, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
do not approve of dancing.” 

“Don’t they?” said he; “but do 

ou know, len. I never feel so 
Soin as when I encircle you gently 
with my arm, and we whirl delight- 
fully off into space.” . 

“Oh! I don’t believe that,” said 
Helen, laughing; “you officers are 
much happier in your own bungalows, 
smoking and playing at cards, than 
with ladies. i there is one good 
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thing about Mr. Sherwood, he does 
not smoke.” 

“T am not talking about ladies,” 
said Fitzgerald, “but about a lady, 
and a young one, and the only one I 
ever cared about in my life.” 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Fitzgerald; that is 
one of your fine speeches which you 
learnt at Paris, where you are so very 
fond of telling us you have often 
been.” 

“No, dearest Helen,” said he, “I 
am not flattering you in the least ; in- 
deed, I must be a better actor than I 
thought I was, if I have concealed 
from you so long the great regard I 
have for you.” 

Helen, whose brusque sayings were 
all the offspring of “high spirits, and 
who was thoroughly genuine, now 
began to be nervous. 

* Helen,” he vontinued, taking her 
hand and turning towards her, with 
his back to the balustrades ; “I am so 
glad this opportunity has occurred of 
telling you that ever since you came 
here last winter, I have felt for you 
an attachment which has so grown 
upon me that I cannot any longer 
resist it. I have long tried to resist 
it, because it always seemed unreason- 
able and unkind to ask you to leave 
your father’s comfortable home, and 
take your chance in life with a poor 
lieutenant. But I believe you have 
that resolution in you—we call it 
‘ pluck’—that with a person you really 
love, you would put up with depriva- 
tions.” 

Helen now was frightened: she 
was in all the realities of an “offer :” 
she had never had one before, though, 
of course, she had very often con- 
sidered what it would be like when it 
happened. Now it had come, and 
she had got to answer. But her 
truth and openness never deserted 
her, and though her voice trembled 
dreadfully,she got out the words quite 
distinctly. 

“T am ay sorry this has hap- 
pened, Mr. Fitzgerald,” she said, 
‘because I am afraid I must give you 
‘rag and you have been so kind a 
riend that I am quite grieved to do 
so. But deception is so wrong, that 
I must at once tell you that my feel- 
ings towards you are not those which 
I should hope to feel towards one who 
was to be my husband.” 

“Helen!” cried Fitzgerald, and he 
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looked at her, for a minute or so in 
mute surprise. Then, again taking 
her hand, he said tenderly, “I see 
how it is, dearest—you are over- 
scrupulous. You do not yet feel that 
devotion which you want to feel. 
But you have seen so little of the 
world, Helen; people often marry 
without that very ardent love which 
ee are thinking of, and they grow to 

ing very happy together. I am 
quite content, dearest, that you should 
simply have only a strong liking for 
me at first, if you prefer that word. 
I do not want to be exacting from my 
heart’s idol.” 

The tears stood in Helen’s eyes: 
but she wrestled with herself, and 
spoke boldly out: “I had much better 
wound your tenderness, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald,” she said, “than deceive you 
now. I do not think, indeed, I am 
quite sure, that time would never 
make the change in my feelings you 
believe it would. I never should 
love you as I ought.” 

He started away from her for a 
moment, and walked a few paces 
down the verandah, but immediately 
returned, and standing before her, 
said—“ Helen, are you quite serious ? 
have you no love for me at all?” 

She said—* It would be an untruth 
to say I loved you, if I did not. I 
do not wish to be more explicit. I 
have really said all I can.” 

He left her a second time and walk- 
ed to the end of the verandah ; then 
rapidly returned, and addressing her 
in an altered way, and with marked 
pene, said—“ Miss Forester, you 

ave spoken about deception more 
than once, and each time have im- 
plied how abhorrent it would be to 
you. Will you pardon my asking you 
In confidence, a single question !” 

She bowed. 

“ Will you tell me, openly and fairly, 
whether you have not expected an 
offer from me ?” 

“Really, Mr. Fitzgerald, I do not 
think you have any right to ask,” re- 
plied Helen, at once nettled and agi- 
tated ; “but, as you appeal to my 
frankness, I will tell you. I certainly 
have observed your attentions, and it 
has been said to me that you would 
propose, but I did not myself believe 
you had made up your mind.” 

“Do you think, Miss Forester, you 
ever tried to indicate to me that if I 
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did make an offer it would be unsuc- 
cessful ?” 

“You ask the oddest questions, 
Mr, Fitzgerald,” said Helen, rather 
taken aback ; “but I may say this, 
I have been, within myself, perfectly 
sincere ; I have always wished that 
you might not make one, because my 
resolution was always fixed as to 
what my answer must be.” 

“Miss Forester,” said Fitzgerald, 
“you cannot deny this, that you have 
seen a man falling in love with you 
and growing more and more attache 
to you, and you have encouraged his 
cieqpenant only to make a fool of 
him.” 

“No,” said Helen, with energy ; 
“T am afraid I have been wrong in 
not taking pains to show you that I 
never could love you; but encourage 
you, in the sense you mean, I never 
did—that is, try to make you believe 
I did love you. I cannot accuse my- 


self of that. My conscience acquits 


me. 

“We have been very frank, to- 
night, Miss Forester; will you for- 
give the final frankness of a question 
still bolder and odder, as you call it, 
than the one I have just asked.” 

“T am willing to hear it.” 

“Ts there an attachment to any one 
else which is a standing obstacle to 
all chance of future love for me ?” 

Helen flushed all over, and made 
a motion of leaving the verandah. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald,” she said, in an 
angry tone, “if we are to part friends, 
oa if this evening is not to see the 
close of our acquaintance, you must 
not take such a liberty as to ask 
questions on matters which are no 
concern of yours, and to which you 
have no right to expect an answer.” 

She was going. 

“Helen!” cried Fitzgerald, ‘‘if 
you have any tenderness in you stay 
a moment longer;” and he caught her 
hand. 

He stood looking at her for a mo- 
ment in silence, and then said— 

“T never had any sisters: I have 
not been a happy man : it seemed the 
one chance of things coming right 
with me.” 

Helen could not resist shedding a 
few tears; she felt excited and un- 
strung. 

“Every one thought I had won 
your heart,” he continued ; “if you 
never showed any preference for me, 
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it is odd they should all have been so 


mistaken.” 

A pang of conscience shot through 
Helen’s Sete and made the tears 
fall faster. Had she never prided 
herself on exercising an influence over 
the man who stood beside her ? 

“Why do you weep,” he asked, 
rather abruptly, “if you have no love 
forme? Helen, are you quite decided ? 
Is your mind finally made up? Is 
there no hope for me ?” 

She shook her head. 

At this moment a step was heard, 
and the Colonel entered the verandah 
with a cheroot in his mouth. He 
was quite unconscious, apparently, 
that it was previously occupied. 

“Ho! ho! young people,” said he, in 
his gruff voice ; ‘“ whispering in the 
moonlight, eh, soft nothings, I sup- 
pose ?” : 

‘Do look, dear papa,” said Helen ; 
“what a lovely night it is.” 

Fitzgerald abruptly left them. 

“What is the matter, my child?” 
whispered the old man; “what has 
nye Tell me.” 

“You shall know every thing after- 
wards, dearest papa,” she replied ; 
‘but please give me your arm into the 
house again, people will observe my 

3 
absence. 

He threw away his cheroot, and 
they returned into the ball-room. 

But Fitzgerald had left the house. 

In the meantime Sherwood had 
been actively engaged in employ- 
ments far removed from the intended 
sweet and agreeable programme he 
had planned for himself. 

He had driven down to the scene 
of the fire in the doctor’s buggy ; but 
had at once returned it, and sent for 
his horse. 

He was a fellow thoroughly hearty 
in all he undertook; and as it was 
clearly his duty, as head of the 
police, to organize measures to stop 
the mischief, he was soon busily em- 
ployed, and forgot for a while the 
tender scenes he had left. 

The fire was readily accounted 
for; indeed, the only wonder was 
more fires had not occurred. 

The sorrowing fanatics, in waving 
a torch round in the ecstasies of their 
grief, had ignited the thatch of a 

ouse. It was an oilman’s shop, and 
there was a furious blaze in a few 
moments. 

When Sherwood arrived the fire 
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was at its height, and the swarthy 
crowd, swaying to and fro, and all 
alive with excited gestures, made a 
striking picture in the intense light. 
The sufferers could be easily distin- 
guished: they were sitting at the 
edge of the crowd, quite motionless, 
with their heads tied up, looking on. 
Some old woman, perhaps, whose 
house was being destroyed, would 
dart for a momént to the very border 
of the flames to snatch away some 
scrap of coloured cloth, or some old 
brass-pot, and having secured this, 
would quite contentedly sit down 
again to see the fabric which had 
contained it perish. A good many 
people were actively employed, after 
a disorganized fashion, pulling down 
rafters already on fire, and carrying 
out other somewhat bootless efforts 
of the kind. Everybody was giving 
orders at the very pitch of their 
voices, not excluding the police, who 
added to this useless exertion the 
still more profitless one of pushing 
people back without any definite 
object. Meantime, the fire — 
up the greasy thatches in fiendish 
defiance of human imbecility. 
Sherwood was collected, ready, and 
prompt. Having first ascertained 
there was a tank of water a hundred 
yards off, he organized a line of people 
thither to pass earthen jars of water 
from hand to hand. He saw at a 
glance that the two or three oilmen’s 
shops, and a few huts in their imme- 
diate vicinity, must go, as he could 
not, with his limited supply of water, 
contend against fire intensified by 
oleaginous stores ; so he turned all 
his force to creating a break, and 
this, partly by pulling down rafters 
and thatch, and py by steadily 
soaking, with all available water, 
what could not be got away, he 
effected in the house next to the 
last oilman’s. The check once estab- 
lished, he next turned all the water 
on the now waning fire itself, and. 
in a short time it was sufticiently 
brought under to be left in the hands 
of the police. Then, mounting his 








Tue Doctor was just up, when Sher- 
wood returned from his morning ride. 
Cane settles and a table were put 
out in the verandah, and on the latter 
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CHAPTER II. 


“HOT THOUGHTS BEGET HOT DEEDS.” 





lay the sacred meerschaum ready 
filled, waiting only for its master to 
imbibe a cup of tea, before its sacri- 
ficial fires were ignited—sacrificial— 
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favourite chestnut, he flew back to 
the festive scene. But alas! as he 
entered the enclosure of the Colonel’s 
house, there was not a carriage, or a 
buggy, or a pony to be seen. 

e leapt off his horse, threw the 
bridle to one of the Colonel’s guard, 
and slipt into the verandah. 

The lights were being rapidly ex- 
tinguished in the ball-room. Servants 
were busily engaged in displacing the 

rlands and muffling the furniture. 

here was a little white kid glove on 
the floor, which had been dropt and 
forgotten ; and near it a dead rose. 
The faint smell of frangipanni still 
pervaded the empty room. That 
sinking of the spirits, that peculiarly 
sad feeling, when we are reminded of 
the transience of enjoyment, stole over 
Sherwood. He knew the Foresters 
so well that he would have gone in, 
and wished them “ good night ;” but 
on stepping down the verandah, he 
saw father, mother, and Helen sittirfg 
in a side room, all eagerly in conver- 
sation, and, as he thought, Helen in 


tears. 

The Colonel caught his figure, and 
immediately came out. 

“ Ah! Sherwood, my lad,” said he, 
““T was so sorry you had to go. Fire 
allright ? Yes: that’s well. We shall 
ride to-morrow as usual, half an 
hour after gun-fire. Good night, good 
night.” 

Sherwood was not asked in, and so 
he got on his horse and cantered 
home. 

The old Doctor was sitting up, in 
an arm-chair, in the verandah. “ My 
heart bled for you, Harry, boy,” said 
he, “but I do not think you could 
have made much of to-night: the 
party broke up so quickly. By the 
time I came out from supper, Fitz- 
gerald was gone, and the young lady 
was knocked up, and would not dance 
any more ; and after an abortive imi- 
tation of ‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ all 
the people left ; and, by gad, there 
was not an attempt even at second 
supper.” 
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for is not tobacco the burnt sacrifice 
of time ¢ 

Sherwood was unusually silent and 
thoughtful. 

“ Come, tell us, Harry, boy, where 
you have been,” asked the Doctor. 

“Oh! the usual thing, ” said he. 

“But you had not the young lady 
with you this morning ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, we had, as fresh as a 
flower—papa, mamma, and Miss, as if 
there hal been no ball at all.” 

“That's what keeps them all so 
healthy,” said the Doctor ; “ well, and 
what did you talk about? Did you 
manage to say what you meant to 
have said last night ?” 

Sherwood nodded his head. 

“No!” cried the Doctor, greatly 
amused ; “ you don’t mean to say so. 
What, on an my. stomach! You 
are the only man, arry, in the sta- 
tion that could do it. Come, tell us 
all about it: only wait till I drink 
my tea and light my pipe. I cannot 


listen properly without ’baccy.”’ 

The tea was drunk ; the pipe lit ; 
its master assumed an attentive atti- 
tude. 

“T am not going to tell you what I 


said,” began Sherwood. “ You must 
suppose all that. Long watched her 
kindly disposition, and felt the great- 
est esteem and admiration. Could not 
conceal from myself ; warmer feelings 
had grown up gradually, and so on. 
Had not much to offer; youth and 
good health; tolerably strong arm, 
and, I hoped, stout heart, and all that 
kind of thing ; you understand ?” 

“ All right.” There was not much 
more to be got out of the Doctor ; his 
little burst of talking was over for the 


day. 

a Well, then; she did not seem dis- 
pleased, but said, of course, I could 
not expect. her to answer on such a 
serious subject without reflection, and 
that her father and mother must 
know ; and that she was very sorry I 
had selected that morning, as it made 
a ‘dreadful complication,’ as she 
called it. Ido not know what that 
meant ; and that she hoped I should 
not think her unkind in giving no 
decisive answer ; and she should like 
to wait a day or two; and that mar- 
riage was a very serious step, and we 
were both young, and she should like 
her parents’ advice. And then she 
hoped again I should not be hurt. 
And she was so sorry I left the ball 
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last night ; so very sorry for a parti- 
cular reason which she would not tell. 
And she said I must wait some days, 
and then, just as we were catching up 
the Colonel and her mamma, she said 
‘I must mind and not be hurt.’ And 
that was all. And so it is neither one 
way or the other, and I do not know 
what to think of matters. But I hope 
it’s all right. What do you say, 
Doctor ?” 

* All right,” was the reply. 

‘ Thus much happened before break- 
ast. 

After breakfast, the air was reson- 
ant with the beat of Indian drums, 
and the house-servants came in a 
body to ask leave of absence to go and 
see what is called the cooling of the 
tazeeas. Leave was granted ; the Doc- 
tor and Sherwood, moreover, ordered 
the buggy, to go down themselves and 
see the crowd. It was the tenth day 
of the Mohurrum, the day of Martyr- 
dom, and all the inhabitants of the 
place, great and small, as well as all 
the soldiers, were collected together 
on a large waste piece of ground out- 
side the town, which was designated 
Kerbela. 

There is a tradition that the head 
of Hosein was buried at Kerbela, in 
Irak ; and whether this be so or not, 
there is a tomb on the plain there, 
still an object of great veneration to 
the Persians. And almost all Indian 
towns of any size have a piece of 

ound in their vicinity called Ker- 

a is employed this one day 
of the year for the ceremony of the 
cooling of the tazeeas. When Sher- 
wood and the Doctor arrived there, 
there was an immense crowd assem- 
bled. All the paraphernalia of the 
preceding evening were displayed in 
full splendour, but in the sober light 
of day the tinsel and trumpery were 
sadly eS The men, too, looked 
haggard with the excitement and 
wakefulness of the past night, and 
though they still shouted their reli- 
gious cries, and though the drums still 
beat with a fervour which was truly 
astonishing, symptoms of a want of 
sustained interest in the spectators, 
and of hearty enthusiasm in the per- 
formers, were easily to be discerned. 

At length the tazeeas were lowered 
from the shoulders of their bearers ; 
the little miniature tombs were re- 
moved from within, and the fabrics 
themselves were solemnly buried in 
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the earth: a somewhat meaningless 
ceremony, for which is substituted 
that of throwing them into the water, 
in localities where a river is conve- 
niently near. This done, the stand- 
ards and other furniture of the festi- 
val, stript, however, of their flowers 
and gay scarfs, were carried home, 
and the crowd gradually dispersed. 

We must now turn to Fitzgerald. 

Although, at the close of his inter- 
view with Helen, he had. seemed 
touched and overcome, yet no sooner 
had he re-entered the ball-room, and 
felt upon him the gaze of inquiring 
eyes, than his pride returned, and 
looking haughtily round for a moment 
or so, he strode out of the house and 
drove straight home. 

It was rather a foolish thing of him 
to do, for it attracted attention ; and 
although the non-dancing men were 
still lingering at the supper-table, and 
did not witness his departure, others 
in the ball-room did do so, and were, 
of course, busy in their conjectures as 
toitscause. But somehow or another 


they came to connect it with the old 
Colonel’s bringing in of Helen, when 
she had io out with Fitzgerald, and 


supposed the latter was offended at 
being surprised in some romantic re- 
treat. 

Fitzgerald was too disconcerted and 
vexed that night for much reflection; 
and so, after a stiff glass of brand 
and soda-water, he went sulkily to bed. 
But with the next morning came the 
capacity for a very careful review of 
all that had happened, the result of 
which was utter surprise and intense 
disgust at his own want of acuteness, 
and a fixed impression that Helen was 
in love with Sherwood. 

Nothing could possibly be more dis- 
tasteful to Fitzgerald than to find 
himself in a position for the commi- 
seration of others. To have been 
quite natural, to have left off acting, 
and to have shown a little glimpse of 
real heart (a ludicrous muscle which 
he habitually decried)-—and all this 
before a simple girl, upon whom its 
only effect was that she was moved to 
think she had perhaps deceived him! 
What extraordinary infatuation could 
have sed him! Fitzgerald pitied 
and his disappointments wept over ! 
Fitzgerald the cool, the emotionless— 
Fitzgerald who could chaff the cab- 
men, and who was perfectly at his 
eage in the trying society of les filles 
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entretenues—Fitzgerald put into the 
background by aspoony country cousin 
of a fellow, full of ridiculous natural 
feelings, and as simple and earnest in 
tastes and pursuits as an infernal little 
child! It was absolutely intolerable. 
Whilst these irritating thoughts were 
passing through the head of the man 
of the world, as he sat out smoking a 
cigar before his own bungalow, who 
should come by, returning from their 
ride, but the Colonel and his wife, and 
Helen and Sherwood—the latter two 
side by side. This was too much, and 
produced an alteration of mood. He 
rose jauntily from his seat, and kissed 
his hand in an airy way to the passers- 
by. Then shouting for his servant, he 
ordered his bath, and at the same time 
bid the table attendant, who was re- 
moving the tea things, to go over to 
the mess-house and get a couple of 
bottles of champagne, and to be very 
particular about his cooking, and also 
to take his compliments to Bingham 
Sahib, and would he come over to 
breakfast. 

Mr. Bingham was only too glad to 
come, being a recent arrival, and proud 
of the notice of the eminent Fitz- 
gerald. He was a tall, slight youth, 
pale asa ghost, and very unpleasantly 
self-possessed, who appeared in due 
course, with a cheroot in his mouth a 
trifle smaller than a parasol, and hav- 
ing delightfully simple and agreeable 
tastes, asked for a nip of neat brand 
before eating, to put his “coppers” 
right after the Colonel’s “gooseberry.” 

And when breakfast arrived, having 
with great gusto devoured nearly half 
a red-herring, he was prepared, of 
course, to floor his bottle of champagne 
like a man. 

Fitzgerald displayed, as they sat 
— an airiness of demeanour and 
a flow of spirits which delighted the 
susceptible Bingham, and as profligate 
inuendo pore questionable anec- 
dote, the young listener felt quite a 
glow of superiority from the mere re- 
flection of the knowledge of ‘life exhi- 
bited by his companion. 

Bingham had hoped to have spent 
the morning with his friend; but in 
this he was disappointed, for no sooner 
was the meal over than the latter 
ordered his buggy, and retired into 
the bed-room to complete his toilet. 

Soon after he emerged elaborately 
attired, and biddin Sin ham take 
good care of himself (he had locked 
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up the brandy and cigars by the way), 
drove off in the direction of the Co- 
lonel’s house. It was real satisfaction 
to him to see what confusion his visit 
occasioned. Mrs. Forester received 
him quite awkwardly ; Helen blushed 
and trembled; .and the old Colonel, 
who looked in for a moment, hastily 
retreated to an apartment which was 
called his study, because he smoked 
there. 

Fitzgerald surpassed himself in non- 
chalance. He talked gaily of the ball, 
quizzed the Miss Biddles, imitated 
their funny patois, made droll tales of 
the little incidents of the evening, and 
actually reminded Helen how he and 
she were enjoying the moonlight, when 
her father came upon them, “like the 
impracticable uncle in a farce.” He 
ventured even on the subject of Sher- 
wood, and described an imaginary 
scene of his returning from the fire 
about sunrise, and prowling about the 
Colonel’s house, begging the servants 
to give him some of the supper, from 
which he had been so unfortunately 
excluded. Helen indignantly denied 
that this story was true, but the other 
only replied it was mere hearsay, and 


he could not vouch for its accuracy, 
as he was asleep himself at the time. 

He then drove off, having fully, to 
his own belief, re-established his cha- 
racter as a man of the world, and 
thrown, as he hoped, an air of mys- 
tery about the real state of his feel- 


ings. But he had neither deceived 
Helen nor her mother ; knowing peo- 
ple greatly over-estimate their powers 
of deception; and the only result of 
his call was that he had considerably 
lowered himself in the estimation of 
both. The day wore slowly on. There 
was a,large party at luncheon at the 
mess; those who had taken a good 
deal of wine at the ball, and had kept 
it up afterwards, feeling at that hour 
returning appetite and a capacity for 
beer. Sherwood and the old Doctor 
were not there : they lunched at home, 
ani afterwards, as hens was a holida 

in Sherwood’s office, walked out wit 

their rifles into the fields, in the hopes 
of meeting a black buck. When they 
returned it was getting dusk, and 
Sherwood was rather surprised to see 
an officer named Holloway seated in 
his room. He was the poor half-witted 
lieutenant who had made the speech 
the previous night at the ball. The 
good creature said he had something 
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tocommunicate to Sherwood, of which, 
after considerable hesitation, he safely 
delivered himself. A very kindlyim- . 
vulse had brought him. The fellows, 
thought, had been exceeding a little 
at luncheon, and he had heard Fitz- 
gerald using some disparaging remarks 
and coarse language at the billiard- 
room about Sherwood. He fancied 
if the latter came to dinner to the 
mess that night there might be quar- 
relling. ‘“Andso,” said he, “I thought 
I would just step over and ask you not 
to come. Because there’s no use in 
quarrelling, is there? And when fel- 
lows get excited, you know, if you 
leave them alone a little bit, they get 
unexcited.” And he grinned as if he 
had found out a capital receipt for 
dealing with persons in the condition 
referred to. 

“My dear Holloway,’ answered 
Sherwood, “I am very much obliged 
to you forthe hint. It was very kind 
of you to come. I am afraid I must 
have a little dinner, but I am not the 
least fond of quarrelling, and shall 
take very good care of myself.” So 
saying, he dismissed his homely ad- 
viser. Now, it did so happen that 
Sherwood could have dined at home, 
if he had liked it, comfortably enough, 
for the Doctor was not going to mess, 
and had ordered a very toothsome re- 

vast from his own servant. The first 
ugle had sounded some time, and as 
Sherwood came out of his room he 
saw the little table laid for the Doctor, 
and he knew how pleased his friend 
would be for him to stay; but there 
was a bit of pride in his heart, and 
the very idea that there was any in- 
tention to insult him made him the 
more anxious to brave his enemies, A 
shrewd suspicion had been growing in 
his mind al day that some declaration 
had taken place at the ball the night 
before, and what Holloway had told 
him of Fitzgerald’ sirritation confirmed 
this idea. But it was not his fault if 
Helen did not like Fitzgerald ; he had 
a perfect right to love Helen himself 
if he chose, and to win her if he could, 
It was a fair contest aboveboard. . He 
was not going to sneak away from the 
mess because people drank too much 
wine and lost their tempers. So he 
mounted his little pony, and rode re- 
solutely down to the mess-house. 

The second bugle sounded as he 
entered the enclosure where the build- 
ing stood. When he reached the room 
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all those who were going to dine were 
taking theirseats. Fitzgerald occupied 
one end of the table, and was sur- 
rounded on both sides by those who 
had been at luncheon and billiards 
with him. He himself was flushed, 
but quite sober as far as general be- 
haviour went. At the other end the 
captain addicted to horse-shoes pre- 
sided, and on his right sat the good- 
tempered veterinary, Coles. So Sher- 
wood took the captain’s left; and 
these, with Hollowey and a couple of 
artillery subalterns, who were mem- 
bers of the mess, but to whom fast- 
ness was displeasing, formed a small 
party by themselves. 

Sherwood and the Vet. soon got 
into conversation about horses; and 
though there was a great deal of 
laughing and noise at Fitzgerald’s end, 
the two sections, divided by a consid- 
erable expanse of table, got on very 
amicably together. When, however, 
the cloth was removed, and cheroots 
were lighted, all Fitzgerald’s end 
moved up and joined on to the quieter 


set. 
“ Why, Sherwood,” said Fitzgerald, 


sitting nearly opposite now; “I am 
afrai you lost your supper last 
night.” 


“Yes, indeed, I did,” said the other ; 
“and what I cared more about, a 
jolly dance afterwards.” 

“T don’t suppose you care much 
about dancing,” said Fitzgerald. 

“Why not?’ 

“Why not! Because you would 
have learnt, if you cared about it.” 

“T do not happen ever to have 
learnt, regularly,” said Sherwood; 
“but I do not know how you could 
tell.” 

“Why, you see, you would have 
known how, if you had learnt, but as 
it is, we all think you cannot dance a 


Bingham and Co. were highly 
amused at this remark. Sherwood 
merely replied, “it was a matter of 
opinion;” and willing to turn the con- 
versation, said he had had a shot at 
an antelope that afternoon, but had 
only succeeded in wounding him in 
one of his legs. 

“What a ‘muff’? you must have 
been,” said Fitzgerald ; “I wish I had 
been there.” 

“TI don’t think you would have 
brought him down, if you had been,” 
replied Sherwood, “for it was a very 
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difficult shot. We came upon him 
rather suddenly, and he made off 
through a millet field, bounding right 
into the air at every step.” 

“What I say is,” rejoined the other, 
“that if I had been there, I should 
have shot the buck, and brought him 
home with me.” 

“ And what I say is,” replied Sher- 


- wood, “that I think you would have 


missed the buck, and come home, as I 
did, without him.” 

“But when I say I should have 
shot a buck,” said Fitzgerald, “and 
another man says I should not, it 
seems to me that man contradicts 
me.” 

“Flatly, as far as opinion goes,” 
answered Sherwood. 

“And when a man flatly contra- 
dicts me,” said Fitzgerald, speaking 
very slowly, “I pour out a glass of 
wine,” and he suited the action to 
the word, “and I dash it in his face,” 
rising as he said this, and throwing 
the contents of the glass directly on 
Sherwood. 

The latter flushed from cheek to 
brow in an instant, for he was a hasty 
tempered lad, and seizing a large 
soda-water tumbler, he directed it with 
true aim at Fitzgerald’s head, and 
=mee his chair in the vehemence 
of his rising from table, left the room. 

For the preceding five minutes, the 
honest Vet. had been kicking the 
Captain under the table, as a hint 
that he should rise and use his au- 
thority to stop the conversation ; but 
though physically brave, the Captain 
had no moral nerve, and as far as 
judicious interference went to arrest 
this unworthy exhibition, he might 
as well have been a lay figure. 

Then all was confusion. The blood 
flowed freely from Fitzgerald’s tem- 
ple, but he stanched it with a wet 
napkin, and was soon seen in earnest 
conversation, apart, with Bingham 
and another. These two hastily left 
the mess-house, and went out to seek 
Sherwood, whom they found standing 
— by the side of his pony, inside 
the surrounding enclosure. 

Then Bingham hurriedly re-entered 
the dining-room, and called out the 
Vet. and the Captain. When the 
joined Sherwood, he was still stand- 
ing as before. 

‘Captain,” said he, in a voice 
which showed that passion had not 
yet subsided, “I simply want to ask 
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ou one question. Do you consider 

ir. Fitzgerald sober to-night?” 

“Yes, I think s0,” replied the 
Captain, a good deal flurried; “I am 
of opinion that—I quite think so.” - 

“T think not,” said the Vet., “he 
never behaved like that before.” 

“Oh, he was perfectly sober,” said 
the lieutenant. 

“ Perfectly sober,” cried Bingham ; 
“come, Coles, that’s three to one. 
And besides, people don’t throw tum- 
blers at people whom they think 
drunk.” 

“Well, if it is decided he was so- 
ber,” said Sherwood, “I will meet 
him. Coles, I am sure I may look 
to you to stand by me, now matters 
have come to this. Will you settle 
with Mr. Bingham any arrangements 
you may think proper? I shall sit up 
for you at my bungalow.” 

So saying, he jumped on his pony, 
and gallopped off. 

And two hours after, all was set- 


ed. 

“Whether he was drunk or not at 
the time,” said Coles, “I can’t say ; 
but he’s sober enough now, that cut 
on his head cooled his blood. He’s 
determined to have it out with you; 
and, hang it—no—I won’t wish you 
may shoot him, but I do hope you 
will send him to bed for a few weeks, 
to think over his misconduct. And 
that fool, the Captain, might have 
stopped it all !” 

hey were to meet at gun-fire at 
the Butts, on the artillery practice 
ground. 

And now Sherwood retired to his 
bed-room, and having strictly enjoined 
his servant to awake him a good hour 
before sunrise, and to have “ Red 
Comyn” saddled, he dismissed him, 
und opening both compartments of 
his window, he stood for a while 
looking out. Then wrapping a horse- 
cloth about him, he lay down as he 
was on hisbed. After the drumming 
and shouting of former nights, there 
seemed an unnatural stillness now, 
and something weird in the silent 
night, as it gleamed softly in. 

And now passion was hushed, and the 
angry pulses had recovered their usual 
beat, how contemptible the events of 
the evening appeared! Then, he 
could not but remember how much 
had been brought about by his own 
doing. He had had reason to believe 
Fitzgerald was in a peculiarly irritated 
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state, and that he and others had 
been drinking freely. He might have 
avoided them. The Doctor’s little 
dinner wooed him to remain at home. 
Then, again, when he did go, if he 
really thought Fitzgerald was under 
the influence of wine, how foolish to 
answer him. And when the insult 
had taken place, how truly childish 
to retaliate as he had done ; for had 
he quietly called the Vet. and the 
Captain to witness as to what had 
occurred, and calmly stated that he 
took no- notice of the matter, under 
the apprehension that Fitzgerald was 
not fully himself, and then left the 
mess-house, the game would have 
been entirely in his own hands, and 
Fitzgerald must have amply apolo- 
cok or left the regiment. But of 
course when he had taken the law 
into his own hands, there was no fur- 
ther redress for him, and Soth would 
have to go, if the affair was made 
ublic. Nor could he avoid fighting, 
or a man who hurled tumblers about 
could scarcely say that he objected to 
the violence and brute-force of duel- 
ling. And then the duel! If nothing 
happened, if neither were hurt, how 
ridiculous the whole business! If 
Fitzgerald were to fall, farewell peace 
of mind, farewell honourable occupa- 
tion, farewell the hopes and aspira- 
tions of youth, farewell (yes! the 
thought did occur) beloved Helen ! 
If he himself were to fall—it would 
kill his mother. He did not think 
of hereafter, that was too dark a pros- 
ect. 

With the recollection of his mother 
came vivid thoughts of home. How 
dear in his mind’s eye was every fa- 
miliar object! The pretty lawn before 
his father’s parsonage, the old church 
hard by—he could mark the ve 
crack in the spire, where it was struck 
that dreadful afternoon of the thun- 
derstorm—and now he could see his 
own room, with the sloping roof. 
There were the fishing-rods against 
the wall and the floats and hooks in 
the table drawer, and the very smell 
of the — which were stored in 
the neighbouring chamber, returned 
to him. 


Amidst these thoughts he 
fell to sleep ; and the train of thoughts 


continued in sleep. And now it was 

the hour of family prayer; he was in 

his father’s study ; every wall covered 

with books; the old books—Milner, 

and Romaine, and Bevridge—he could 
22 
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now read their names on the shelf 
behind where his father sat. And 
now the servants came in, headed by 
the stout old housekeeper, and his 
sisters and little brother were seated 
around. And the deep kindly voice 
of his father expounded the story of 
Cain and Abel, and he looked down 
and saw that his hands were bloody, 
and he tried to conceal them in his 
dress, but he only smeared his clothes 
with the same tell-tale hues, and on 
looking up, he caught his mother’s 
anxious eye. 

Thenthe scenechangedabruptly. It 


was the heath outside his father’s gate, 
and there were the hounds and the gen- 
tlemen of the hunt, a goodly company, 
all eager for the sport. And he rode 
amongst them, on the dear bay pony 
which had carried him so often. But 
every eye was turned upon him, and 
he saw that his white cords, which 
he thought so virgin and so becoming, 
were spotted with blood, and he could 
read reproach in every face. 

And as he sat, ashamed and guilty 
before them, loudly and lustily the 
huntsman blew his bugle-horn. 


CHAPTER III. 


GUN-FIRE,. 


“THE bugle !—bearer !” shouted 
Sherwood, as he leapt from his bed ; 
and his first sensation was that of 
anger towards his servant for not 
having awakened him when s0 

ressing an engagement was in view. 

ut this was only momentary. His 
quick ear immediately detected that 
the bugle-call was not the reveille. 
He stepped hurriedly into the veran- 
dah. The unfilled moon was sinking 
in the horizon : her beams grew sickly 
apace, and objects scarcely discern- 
ible wore a strange, ghostly appear- 
ance in the eclipse-like twilight. A 
light chill breeze was abroad, such as 
often springs up some hour before 
the dawn. The alarm still rang in 
the air, to which were soon added 
shouts, and at last the distinct roll of 
musketry. 

“My Arab, my Arab,” cried Sher- 
wood, as he buttoned up his jacket 
and fastened on his sword. 

“What is the matter?” asked the 
Doctor, emerging from his room. 

“T cannot conceive,” said Sher- 
wood. “Some outbreak, I fear.” 

Here a servant rushed in, shout- 
ing—‘ The Treasury, Sahib !” 

“What about the Treasury ?” cried 
the Doctor and Sherwood in a breath. 

“The Treasury is looted, Sahib, and 


all the guard killed, and the town is 
to be plundered, and the bungalows 


burnt down.” 

This was obvious exaggeration, but 
it seemed possible the Treasury might 
have been attacked. 

“ By George!” said Sherwood; “and 
it was quite full, and the men have 
not had their pay for two months.” 


And now the Arab was brought, 
and its owner left for the scene of 
action at a hand-gall 

The Doctor lighted his pipe, and 
ordered his buggy. It might be 
wanted presently. 

There was extraordinary confu- 
sion on the parade-ground. The Co- 
lonel was there already, and a cap- 
tain, and one or two of the subal- 
terns, came galloping up, as Sherwood 
reached the ground. 

The Colonel was quite ¢ool, but 
stolid and undemonstrative. The 
men were rapidly turning out of their 
stables, mounted and armed. 

A trooper came up full pace, and 
reported that the bandits had, some 
of them, left the Treasury, and were 
drawing off. Sherwood could not 
find out what had happened. One of 
the native officers told him that a 
large party of mounted robbers had 
attacked the Treasury, and the sou- 
bahdar’s party had fallen back to a 
grove some distance off, and had fired 
upon them from thence. There was 
a small infantry guard, commanded 
by asoubahdar, in charge of the Trea- 
sury, which was relieved from time to 
time from a British station near the 
frontier. 

At this moment there was a round 
of* musketry fired, and the report 
seemed to come from the Treasury 
itself. 

A quick and ready orderly, who 
always accompanied Ruorwoed ood, here 
shouted out eagerly—* There’ they 
go—there—there.” 

“Who go?’ cried Sherwood. 

“A camel and a lot of horsemen.” 
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“Tt was a man on a camel, who 
was giving orders to the rest,” said 
the trooper, who had ridden up from 
reconnoitring the Treasury. 

Sherwood looked in the direction 
indicated, but his less practised eye 
could not pierce the gloom. Fully 
trusting, however, the keener sight 
of the native; he rode up to the 
Colonel. 

“One of their leaders seems to be 
escaping, sir ; may I pursue him ?” 

“Certainly,” cried the Colonel, 
only too glad of a suggestion. 

As some of the captains were ab- 
sent from the regiment, Sherwood 
had temporary command of a troop. 
There were, perhaps, twenty men of 
his troop close by ; so putting himself 
at their head, and bidding them fol- 
low, he dashed off, the orderly riding 
beside him, and shouting from time 
to time, “there they go, Sahib.” As 
soon as Sherwood and his party got 
into the open fields they began to 
gain on the bandits, and the latter, 
perceiving this to be the case, no 
longer kept together, but separated 
and made off in different directions. 
The orderly, however, kept his eye 
steadily on the camel, and expressing 
his belief that it carried the leader, 
entreated Sherwood to pursue it alone. 
There was a glimmer of dawn, and 
Sherwood at last caught sight of the 
animal shuffling along at an astonish- 
ing pace. There was a little ruined 
mud-fort directly ahead, and, to the 
surprise of all, the camel was driven 
rapidly into this. It emerged, how- 
ever, almost immediately afterwards, 
and its outline could be distinctly 
seen on the other side moving rapidly 
onwards again. 

“Stop, Sahib—stop, Sahib,” shout- 
ed the lynx-eyed orderly, as he pull- 
ed up his horse, and peered under his 
hand after the camel. The form, to 
Sherwood’s sight, was a mere moving 
blotch, and it would have been utterly 
out of his power to declare even whe- 
ther it was mounted or not. 

“He has staid behind.” 

“ Who has ?” asked Sherwood. 

“The leader,” replied the orderly. 
“There were two men on the camel 
when it went into the fort, and only 
one when it came out.” 

They rode up to the fort. It was 
a square enclosure, with broken walls 
of mud, and a moat or dike sur- 
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rounding them, in which there was 
shallow, muddy water. 

There were two dilapidated gate- 
ways opposite each other leading into 
the enclosure. 

“Surround the whole place,” cried 
Sherwood, “and we will soon hunt 
him out.” 

The troopers placed themselves all 
round, 

The orderly would have entered 
with Sherwood, but the latter insist- 
ed on doing so alone. 

Sherwood pushed his horse over 
the narrow bridge of a single arch, 
and under the gateway. Exactly as 
he entered, the morning gun boomed 
from cantonments. Strange thoughts 
rushed through his mind at that 
sound ; to be dispelled in an instant 
by the discharge of a pistol, and the 
sharp whistle of a bullet close to his 
head. He was now in the enclosure. 
There was a small square building of 
two stories, ruinous and forsaken, in 
the middle of the court. In the door- 
way of this stood Hurree Punt. He 
was dressed in a green, padded suit, 
with a jogee’s cap, which is in shape 
much like that called “templar” —of 
the same colour. He hada small red 
shawl tied tightly round his waist, 
and over this was fastened the strap 
of his sword. 

The attitude in which he first fell 
on Sherwood’s sight was that of re- 
turning one pistol into his waist- 
band, and drawing out a second. 

The Punt raised the second pistol 
and pulled the trigger; but it hung 
fire. He relaxed his aim, and it went 
off suddenly—the bullet passing far 
above Sherwood’s head. 

Sherwood felt in his holsters: there 
was a horse-pistol in the right one: 
he directed it at his opponent: it miss- 
ed fire altogether. The young fellow 
was as brave as a lion, but he had 
never been in an encounter of the 
kind before ; two pistols had been dis- 
charged at him, and he became excited 
to a degree that paralyzed his judg- 
ment. He stood in his stirrups, and 
dashed his own untrustworthy pistol in 
Hurree Punt’s face. The latter was 
drawing his sword, and with that in- 
stinctive feeling which every English- 
man has for a fair fight, Sherwood 
was alighting from his horse to meet 
his enemy on foot, sword to sword, 
when the Punt, possessing himself 
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in an instant of the discarded pistol, 
and ascertaining that the cap had not 
exploded, gave it another chance. 
The pistol went off, and Sherwood re- 
ceived a sharp concussion on the arm, 
which, as he was in the act of dis- 
—— caused him, for a moment, 
to lose his balance and let go the 
bridle. With a sudden pounce, that 
displayed almost incredible activity 
for a man of his years, the Punt 
sprang on Sherwood’s horse, and be- 
fore the latter had recovered the 
shock of his wound, the outlaw had 
left the enclosure at full gallop. 

Sherwood was disconcerted for a 
moment, but only for a moment. 

Hurrying out to his astonished 
men, through whom the Punt had 
easily ridden, he took off his neck- 
cloth, and got the orderly to bind it 
as tightly as it would go, on his 
wounded arm, which bled profusely, 
but the bone of which appeared un- 
hurt. 

Then dismounting a trooper, he 
was helped on tothe horse, and putting 
himself again at the head of the men, 
was speedily in pursuit of his volatile 
friend. 

They caught sight of Hurree Punt 
much sooner then Sherwood expect- 
ed. The outlaw had thought that as 
the Sahib was wounded, no one would 
follow, and so was moving off gently, 
and his surprise was great when he 
found the pack in full cry behind him. 
With a scornful bravado he gallopped 
easily ahead, and looked round from 
time to time, and waved his hand. 
They now reached a lane, and the 
Punt sprang down into it from the 
embankment of the field over which 
he had been racing, but turning round 
at the moment, in his saddle, to jeer 
his pursuers, his Arab, instead of 
keeping to the lane, leapt on to the 
opposite bank, and descended into a 
field of millet. Sherwood saw the 
mistake and his own advantage in an 
instant. The ears of the millet had 
been cut off, but as is usual for some 
weeks after harvest, the tall stalks 
were left standing. Through these it 
was impossible to ride at any pace, 
and the Punt therefore skirted the 
field, keeping close to its boundary 
bank. Sherwood was close to him on 
the other side of the bank, and in a 
much easier field, one of newly sown 
wheat. The was perhaps some 
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four feet high. They gallopped side 
by side. hey came to a corner. 
Sherwood got into another field, still 
an easy one, young wheat again. The 
Punt kept along a new front of the 
millet field. 

Sherwood saw that he was pre- 
paring fora dash. The pace was now 

c. 

The Punt suddenly turned his 
Arab and leapt him over the bank. 
Long did that instant’s picture remain 
vividly in Sherwood’s remembrance. 
The spirited Arab frenzied with 
excitement,—the _ strangely-attired 
figure, so unlike English ideas of a 
horseman, sitting with his knees 
tucked up on his steed’s shoulders, 
but with immovable adherence. The 
glance of a moment took in every 
detail. 

But it was impossible to perform the 
movement quick enough. No sooner 
had the Arab touched the ground, 
than Sherwood, spurring his troop 
horse with fury, came upon him with 
so tremendous a concussion that the 
Punt and “Red Comyn” went over 
together with extraordinary violence 
to the ground, raising a cloud of dust 
which concealed, for an instant, the 
catastrophe it enveloped. As soon as 
any thing could be seen, the Punt was 
discovered on his feet, sword in hand; 
but it was too late, the troopers came 
up and surrounded him, and so dashing 
his sword on the ground, he haughtily 
submitted to be taken. Scarcely had 
they secured him, when a loud defiant 
cry was heard, and a single horseman 
advancing at full speed swept in 
amongst the troopers, slashing about 
him right and left; and in the con- 
fusion and dismay occasioned by 
his sudden appearance, wounding a 
trooper and one or two of the horses, 
before he was, himself, cut down. 

He fell lifeless from his saddle, and 
the troopers would have cut his body 
to ribbons, in impotent rage, if Sher- 
wood had not interposed. There he 
lay, his black glossy hair, and splendid 
beard dabbled with blood from a 
fearful wound which had cleft his 
skull. It was Tej Singh. He had 
died, as many of his race had died 
before him, in a mad excitement, 
which urges heated brains on to 
frantic actions; but is far removed 
from true courage. 

So they turned homewards: Tej 
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Singh’s body on his own horse, and 
Hurree Punt, with his armstied behind 
him, on “Red Comyn,” who was 
more tractable and gentle than any 
of the troop horses for ing. 

The Arab swelled his crest, not- 
withstanding his recent downfall, 
and except for dust and a few grazes, 
was none the worse. 

But we must now explain the dis- 
charge of musketry which was heard, 
apparently from the Treasury, just as 
Sherwood was starting on the pursuit. 

Fitzgerald had passed a Santen 
night. The scene at the mess-house 
had completely sobered him, and the 
great amount of stimulant he had 
consumed in the day produced, as is 
well known to be often the case, a re- 
action ; and so he sat up in his room, 
hour after hour, in a state of that in- 
tense wakefulness, when the thoughts 
rapidly course each other through 
time and space, and the busy mind 
builds up for itself a future ; filling in, 
oftentimes, details so minute, that 
even the very wording of speeches 
rendered necessary by the imaginary 
oe is carefully laid down and set- 
tled. 

With regard to the proposed en- 
counter of the next morning, Fitz- 
gerald had fully fixed, in his own 
thoughts, that he was to wound Sher- 
wood so seriously, that the latter 
would have to go home to England ; 
and scheme after scheme arose, of 
what he would do when Sherwood 
was once removed ; what ascendancy 
he would exercise in the regiment ; 
what a name he would get for it 
amongst fast men as a “ clipping 
corps ;’? what knowing fellows he 
would train the young hands to be. 
Nor was a subtler plan, as he thought 
it, wanting; how, by an artfully 
feigned indifference, he would excite 
in a certain heart a curiosity as to the 
state of his feelings, a curiosity which 
he would skilfully stimulate into a 
desire to regain the influence which 
his coldness would seem to show was 
lost. To be sure, the affections of 
that heart appeared, at present, pre- 
engaged, but then “out of sight out 
of mind;” she would soon forget a 
foolish attachment which had sprung 
up, on her part, probably from mere 
ignorance of character and want of 
knowledge of the world. He had 
seen many stranger things than his 
winning Helen after all. a blow 
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to wounded Sherwood, in his father’s 
poky parsonage at home, to read the 
marriage in the papers! These anda 
thousand other reveries and vagaries 
were fully occupying his thoughts, 
when the same sudden and startling 
bugle-call aroused him, which had 
brought Sherwood leaping from his 
bed. Fitzgerald hurriedly opened the 
window, and passed into the verandah. 

And then, in one instant, as the 
wind lightly blew in his face, and he 
looked in the direction from whence 
the sound was ringing, there cameover 
him the feeling that the central event 
in all his night schemes was not to 
take place, that other occurrences 
would interpose ; and that appalling 
sensation crept over him, when plans 
which, only a moment before, seemed 
so feasible and so completely within 
our reach, fade before our very eyes 
into impossible hopes, and we see 
that they lacked the permission of 
heaven. 

But Fitzgerald was brave, and his 
immediate impulse was to rush down 
to the lines, where it was apparent 
something was going wrong. Assoon, 
therefore, as his horse could be got 
ready, he gallopped off. But before 
he left the house, he had heard a roll 
of musketry, and his thoughts at once 
turned to the Treasury, of which he 
was in charge, and thither, in the 
first instance, he directed his charger. 
He was just entering the enclosure 
in which the Treasury building was 
situated, when the sight of horsemen 
and camels all crowded round the 
entrance, and the sound of loud ham- 
mering, as if the chest was being bro- 
ken open, showed him that mischief 
was at work. So ing the enclo- 
sure, he turned his horse down a side- 
road, at the bottom of which was a 
grove of mango trees, surrounded by 
a mud wall. It had occurred to him 
that if the guard had kept together 
at all, they would not improbably 
have fallen back on this place. And 
true enough, here they were. They 
were a strange looking set, only four 
who had been sentries were in uni- 
form; the rest had simply cloths 
round their waists, were bareheaded ; 
and being at once in a panic and an 
apprehension of punishment, exhibit- 
a gestures by no means dignified or 
military. 

The soubahdar came up to Fitz- 
gerald, and in a voice tremulous, in 
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the first place with old age, explained 
how they had been suddenly sur- 
prised ; how it was impossible to hold 
out against such odds; how he, the 
soubahdar, had with great skill chosen 
the grove to fall back upon, and with 
what great presence of mind (he par- 
ticularly dwelt upon this) each man, 
with scarcely an exception, had se- 
cured his musket in the scramble. 
Fitzgerald made no reply to all this, 
but directed the men to fall in, in a 
stern, loud voice. The soubahdar had 
ordered one round of musketry to be 
fired from the grove, as a straggler or 
two from the bandits followed down 
the road to see where the guard was 
going to. All the men had loaded 
again, so that when they had fallen 
in, there was no further cause for 
delay. 

The word for marching was given. 
They who had fled like sheep, with- 
out a leader, were steady and deter- 
mined with a British otticer at their 
head. 

They proceeded up the road. Two 
horsemen, whom the bandits had sta- 
tioned on the look-out, gallopped back 
to give the alarm; but no one would 
take it, for the greed of loot was on 
them, and their chief, who was on a 
camel in the enclosure, in vain called 
attention to the coming danger. Fitz- 
gerald was enabled to take up a good 
position outside the wall, and close 

y one of the entrances to the enclo- 
sure. 

He got his men, cooly and without 
hurry, to fire upon the outlaws ata 
distance of some forty yards. 

Several fell; the confusion was in- 
describable. Hurree Punt made off 
at once ; some men ran away without 
their horses, on other horses again 
two men mounted at once. They 
hustled and cuffed each other in their 
attempt to scramble out of the Trea- 
sury. Fitzgerald seized the moment, 
and a well-directed charge with the 
bayonet put his party in possession 
of the building. There was scarcely 
a bandit left in the enclosure. Fitz- 
gerald’s pale face flushed with tri- 
umph, and he raised his cap with a 
cry of success. At that moment the 
discharge of a matchlock was heard, 
and he fell from his saddle to the 
ground. 

The soubahdar gave evidence after- 
wards, that he saw a young man with 
black hair and beard, well mounted, 
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return towards the enclosure, and 
take aim from behind the wall. 
There can be little doubt it was Tej 


— 

hen Sherwood, and those with 
him, arrived at the station, he saw 
there was a crowd at the door of the 
mess-house. Coles formed one of it, 
and came out to meet Sherwood. He 
spoke in a low tone. “ They have got 
away very little treasure,” said he 
“and every thing is quiet ; but Fitz- 
gerald is awfully bad.” 

“Why, what has happened ?” ask- 
ed Sherwood, in agitation. 

And then Coles related to him how 
successfully Fitzgerald had regained 
the Treasury, after the guard had 
deserted it, but that when the affair 
was pretty well éver, he had received 
a shot in his chest from a matchlock. 

“ He is still breathing, and lying in 
the mess-house; but man alive, 
what’s the matter ? why your arm is 
dripping with blood.” 

“Oh nothing but a touch I got just 
now from my own pistol ; it served 
me right,” answered Sherwood, and 
he hastily gave orders that Hurree 
Punt should be taken to a safe place, 
and entered the mess-house. There, 
in the scene of their last night’s quar- 
rel, and actually stretched, supported 
by cushions, on the table—on the 
very spot where the unworthy en- 
counter had taken place—lay poor 
Fitzgerald. Thus they met, who had 
planned to meet far otherwise. The 
old Doctor was leaning over the dying 
man. The Colonel was there, and the 
captains, and some officers, too, of 
artillery. The younger fellows, who 
were close against the table, looking 
on, moved aside, as if Sherwood had 
aright to approach. “ I-can’t think 
what this cut on his head can be,” 
said the Doctor, examining a deep 
mark on his temple ; “it is not quite 
recent, and I scarcely think it could 
have been done by a sword.” 

No one spoke. Poor Sherwood felt 
as if his heart would break. The 
breathing of the dying man was hur- 
ried and painful ; his hue was ashy 
pale. His breast was open, and a 
wet cloth lay on the fatal wound. 
The languid eyes were closed, when 
Sherwood first stood close beside him, 
but they opened presently, and rested 
on Sherwood’s face. They seemed, at 
first, to lack intelligence ; but mean- 
ing gradually kindled in them ; not 
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resentment, however, but forgive- 
ness. A faint. smile stole over the 
white lips, and the trembling hand 
was put out towards his young brother 
officer. Sherwood eagerly seized it, 
and their hands were thus clasped, 
when Fitzgerald sank back, and died. 

“He is gone, poor fellow!” said 
the old Doctor, as he rubbed the tears 
from his eyes, with his rough hand. 

Broad daylight now, and his own 
bed-room. 

A sense of faintness, a difficulty in 
awaking —old Twisleton by his side ; 
his arm stiff and useless ; what did 
it all mean ? 

Poor Sherwood was bewildered for 
a few minutes, till event after event 
of the strange morning gradually re- 
turned to his remembrance. 

“You fainted from loss of blood in 
the mess-house,” said the Doctor. 
“Your bandage slipped down; but 
you are a little feverish now, you 
must take this draught.” 

He took the medicine, and fell off 
again to heavy sleep and troubled 
dreams. 

Evening,—when he awoke the se- 
cond time; the windows open, and 
the rays of the sun, now setting on 
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the other side of the house, playing 
through the bed-room door, along the 
wall, 

Sherwood felt greatly refreshed ; 


‘his head was clear ; the sense of fa- 


tigue much lessened. The Doctor is 
still sitting beside him—but who are 
these ? Canit be? The Colonel and 
Helen. 

And now broke in, softened by dis- 
tance, the notes of that sublime 
music, the “ Dead March in Saul;’ 
the shriek of the fifes, and the low 
moaning of the drum. 

It betokened the fearfully speedy 
burial of the East. 

“T must go to this funeral,” said 
the Colonel, rising. 

“May I stay here till you come 
back, papa,” said Helen. 

* The Doctor must decide,” was the 
reply. 

“Oh, you may stay,” said Sher- 
wood’s kind old friend ; “he i8 cooler 
now, and the sight of your face will 
do him more good than any thing I 
could give him.” 

It was a moment of solemnity and 
sadness ; but of peace, too, and of 
hope. 

Pau BENIsON. 
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Mr. De Vere is, though by no 
means old in years, a veteran sacri- 
ficer to the Muses. We have had 
him befor? us at various intervals 
no less then three times already; and 
on each occasion, if we recollect 
rightly, pretty much in the same 
dress. The neat little 12mo which 
constitutes his present offering is per- 
haps the portliest of his poetical off- 
spring. Its “good round sum” of 
leaves betokens no failure of fertility 
or flagging of industry. Thought and 
fancy, too, and of the kind to chal- 
lenge thought and stimulate fancy in 
others, we have here in very pretty a- 
bundance. Something of his old faults, 
also—a too frequent want of climax, 
and failure of poetic force, and even 
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of artificial versification towards the 
close, suggesting the suspicion of his 
having tired over his work, disap- 
points and even irritates the reader. 
His inspiration throughout the vol- 
ume we have now to deal with is 
rather national than strictly religious, 
as in his last, some half-dozen years 
ago. That collection closed with a 
series of what he termed “ hymns,” 
upon the feasts of the Roman Catho- 
lie Calendar, “The Fasti,’ in fact, of the 
Church to which Mr. De Vere is a 
strennous convert, having, however, 
received his second baptism in Helicon 
rather than in Jordan; and his long 
rosary of “Sonnets” were also redo- 
lent of incense and glimmering with 
altar tapers. We don’t mean to say 
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that the shadows of old imagery, or 
the reflected tints and glories of 
stained and storied windows are not 
projected thick and richly over these 
pages too; but on the whole the 
volume is, in another sense, much 
more Catholic, and savours less of the 
devotional manual of a special reli- 
gious faith. Still the beauty, power, 
and glory of the “Catholic” faith 
serve to point the moral of most of 
his lays; we take the following as 
one of the most graceful examples 
of this oblique religious reference. 


ROISIN DUBH, OR, THE BLEEDING HEART, 


{Roisin Dubh signifies literally the “ Black little 
Rose,” and was one of the mystical names under 
which the bards celebrated Ireland. } 


**O who art thou with that queenly brow 
And uncrown’d head ? 
And why is the vest that binds thy breast, 
O’er the heart, blood-red ? 
Like a rose-bud in June was that spot at 
noon 
A rose-bud weak ; 
But it deepens and grows like a July 
rose— 


Death-pale thy cheek ! 


* The babes I fed at my foot lay dead ; 
I saw them die: 

In Ramah a blast went wailing past ; 
It was Rachel's cry. 

But I stand sublime on the shoresof Time, 
And I pour mine ode, 

As Myriam sang to the cymbals’ clang, 
On the wind to God. 


‘Once more at my feasts my Bards and 
Priests 
Shall sit and eat ; 
And the Shepherd whose sheep are on 
every steep. 
Shall bless my meat ! 
Oh, sweet, men say, is the song by day, 
And the feasts by night ; 
But on poisons I thrive, and in death 
survive 
Through ghostly might.’ ” 


*Plorans Ploravit, A.D., 1583,” is 
another— 


“ She sits alone on the cold grave stone 
And only the dead are nigh her; 
In the tongue of the Gael she makes her 
wail :— 
The night wind rushes by her. 


«Few, O few are the leal and true, 
And fewer shall be, and fewer ; 

The land is a corse ;—no life, no foree— 
O wind with sere leaves strew her! 


Men ask what scope is left for hope 
To one who has known her story :— 

I trust her dead! ‘Their graves are red ; 
But their souls are with God in glory.’” 


Less pleasing is this “Sonnet” on 
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the funeral of Wellington contem- 
plated from a “Catholic” point of 
view— 


“No more than this ?—The chief of nations 

bears 

Her chief of sons to his last resting-place : 

Through the still city, sad and slow of pace 

The sable pageant streams; and as it nears 

That dome, to-day a vault funereal, tears 

Run down the grey-hair’d veteran’s wintry 
face : 

Deep organs sob ; and flags their front abase; 

And the snapt wand the rite complete 
declares. 

—Soul, that before thy Judge dost stand 
this day, 

Disrobed of strength and puissance, pomp 
and power ; 

O Soul defrauded at thine extreme hour 

Of man’s sole help from man, and latest stay, 

Swells there for thee no prayer from all 
that host ? 

And is this burial but a Nation's boast.” 


“The Sisters, or Weal in Woe,” is 
a pastoral of Irish peasant life, told 
with uniform grace, occasionally rising 
to delicate and exceeding beauty :— 


“ With us 
The childish heart betroths itself full oft 
In vehement friendship. Mary's was of these ; 
And thus her fancy found that counterweight 
Which kept her feet onearth. With her there 

walked 

Two years a little maiden of the place, 
Her comrade, as men call'd her. Eve by eve 
Homeward from school we saw them as they 


2 
One arm of each about the other’s neck, 
Above both heads a single cloak. She died, 
To Mary leaving what she valued most, 
A rosary strung with beads from Olivet. 
Daily did Mary count those beads :—From 
each 
The picture of some Christian truth ascending, 
Till all the radiant Mysteries shone on high 
Like constellations, and man’s gloomy lite 
For her to music roll’d on poles of love 
Through realms of glory. Hope makes Love 
immortal ! 
That friend she ne’er forgot. In later years 
Working with other maidens equal-aged, 
(A lady of the land chia 
In circle on the grass, not them she saw, 
Heard not the songs they sang : alone she sat, 
And heard *mid sighing pines and murmuring 
streams 
The voice of the departed, 
Smoothly flow'd 
Till Margaret had attain’d her eighteenth year 
The tenour of their lives; and they became, 
Those sisters twain, a name in all the vale 
For beauty, kindness, truth, for modest grace, 
And all that makes that fairest flower of all 
Earth bears, heaven fosters—peasant noble- 
ness :— 
For industry the elder. Mary fail’d 
In this, a dreamer; indolence her fault, 
And self-indulgence, not that coarser sort 
Which seeks delight, but that which shuns 
annoy. 
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And yet she did her best. The dull red morn 
Shone, beamless, through the wintry hedge 
while pass’d 
That pair with panniers, or, on whitest brows, 
The balanced milk-pails, Margaret ruled 
serene 
A wire-fenced empire smiling through soft 
glooms, 
The pure, health-breathing dairy. Softer hand 
Than Mary’s ne’er let loose the wool; no eye 
Finer pursued the on-flowing line : her wheel 
Murmur’d complacent joy like kitten pleased. 
With us such days abide not. 
Sudden fell 
Famine, the Terror never absent long, 
Upon our land. It shrank—the daily dole ; 
The oatmeal trickled from a tighter grasp ; 
Hunger grew wild through panic; infant cries 
Madden’d at times the onatie ints ‘wrong : 
Death’s gentleness more oft for death made 


way ; 

And like a lamb that openeth not its mouth 

The sacrificial People, fillet-bound, 

Stood up to die. Amid inviolate herds 

‘Thousands the sacraments of death received, 

Then waited God's decree. These things are 
known: 

Strangers have witness'd to them; strangers 
writ 

The epitaph again and yet again. 

The mettle and the a . the way-side 

Men ate: from sharpening features and sunk 
eyes 

Hunger glared forth, a wolf more lean each 

our ; 


Children seem’d pigmies shrivell’d to sudden 


e; 
And the deserted babe too weak to wail 
But shook if hands, pitying or curious, raised 
The rag across him thrown. In England alms 
From many a private hearth were largely sent, 
As ofttimes they have been. "T'was vain. The 
land 
Wept while her sons sank back into her graves 
Like drowners ‘mid still seas. Who could 
escaped : 
And on a ghost-throng’d deck, amid such cries 
As from the battle-field ascend at night 
When stumbling widows grope o'er heaps of 
slain, 
Amid such cries stood Mary, when the ship 
Its cables ove and on the populous quays 
Grating, without a wind, on the slow tide, 
Dropp'd downward to the main,” 


Six years ago Mr. De Vere treated 
the same funereal theme strikingly, 
too, but not with the same power, in 
his “Year of Sorrow.” 


* In horror of a new mer mel 

His blood-shot eyes the peasant strains, 
With hands clenched fast and lifted hair, 

Along the daily-darkening plains. 
2 trusted he to them his store? 

y feared he not the scourge to come ?” 

Fool! turn the page of History o'er— 

The roll of Statutes—and be dumb! 
Behold, O People ! thou shalt die! 

What art thou better than thy sires? 


The hunted deer a weepingeye _ 
Turns on his birthplace, and expires. 
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Lo! as the closing of a book, 
Or statue from its base o’erthrown, 

Or blasted wood, or dried-up brook, 
Name, race, and nation, thou art gone. 


The stranger shall thy hearth possess ; 
The stranger build upon thy grave : 
But know this also—he, not less, 
His limit and his term shall have. 


Then die, thou Year—thy work is done: 
The work ill done is done at last. 

Far off, beyond that sinking sun 
Which sets in blood, I hear the blast 


That sings thy dirge, and says—‘ Ascend, 
And answer make amid thy peers, 

(Since all things here must have an end), 
Thou latest of the famine years !’” 


Promising as are these verses, there 
is nothing comparable in them to the 
fine lines— 


Death's gentleness more oft for death made 


way ; 

And like a lamb that openeth not its mouth 
The sacrificial people, fillet-bound, 

Stood up to die.” 


In martial vein, too—not in Ma- 
caulay’s picturesque, but strictly nar- 
rative manner—but in a style a de- 
gree vaguer and more Ossianic,marches 
this spirited “Ballad of Sarsfield, or 
the Bursting of the Guns.” Sars- 
field’s dashing excursion from the 
beleaguered city of Limerick, and 
the interception and destruction of 
William’s artillery and ammunition 
when within aaa march of the 
besiegers’ camp, is among the freshest 
of Irish traditions, and the most 
spirit-stirring of the episodes of the 

acobite wars. 


“ Sarsfield went out the Dutch to rout, 
And to take and break their cannon ; 
To mass went he at half-past three, 
And at four he cross’d the Shannon. 


Tirconnel slept, In dream his thoughts 
Old fields of victory ran on ; 
And the chieftains of Thomond in Limerick’s 
towers 
Slept well by the banks of Shannon, 


He rode ten miles and he cross’d the ford, 
And couch’d in the wood and waited; 
Till, left and right, on march’d in sight 
That host which the true men hated. 
°C ! Sarsfield cried; and the green 
-side 
As they charged replied in thunder; 
They rode o’er the plain and they rode o’er 
the slain, 
And the rebel rout lay under! 
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He burn'd the gear the knaves held dear— 
For his king he fought, not plunder ; | 
With powder he cramm'd the guns and 

ramm'd 
Their mouths the red soil under. 


The spark flash’d out—like a nation’s shout 
‘The sound into heaven ascended ; 

The hosts of the sky made to earth reply, 
And the thunders in twain were blended! 


Sarsfield went out the Dutch to rout, 
And to take and break their cannon ;— 
A century after, Sarsfield’s laughter 
Was echoed from Dungannon.” 


A foot-note explains this last allu- 
sion, by reminding the reader that it 
was in the parish church of Dungan- 
non that the Volunteers of 1782 pro- 
claimed the constitutional independ- 
ence of the Irish Parliament. Mr. 
De Vere is read with a feeling that he 
possesses the power which is born, not 
made. The true ore—“the sparkle of 
golden splendour’—gleams out ; but 
the pursuit disappoints. Hereand there 
we listen with genuine admiration. 
But too often only with hope ; and the 
unsatisfied feeling that he comes short, 
not only of our ewn ideal, but of the 
easy reach of his own unquestionable 
powers. There are evidences of true 
poetic ecstasy, though desultory and 
capricious, in his writings; but there 
are also intervals of languor and sub- 
sidence. He places himself, also, at 
disadvantage by a too constant and 
laboured reference to the specialties 
of his own form of faith, a habit sug- 
gestive of contracted sympathies, and 
only too likely to narrow the circle of 
his readers. Nevertheless, in this as 
in other respects his last volume is an 
improvement upon its predecessor ; 
and we have said thus much because 
we think him capable of yet very 
greatly excelling both. 


“ Shakspere’s Curse,” &c., is ma- 
nifestly the production of a compara- 
tively ’prentice hand. There is less 
art, as well as a feebler fire; but 
there is variety, and melody, and 
feeling, struggling through this in- 
experience. 

he minor poems in this collection 
are, perhaps, the best. Bating the 
first image, which savours too much 
of the “Fashions for September,” 
the verses which follow, under the 
title of “ The Gift,” are pretty:— 
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I. 
“On an April morn the hooded sky 
Drooped with a fringe of rain, 
O'er the trysting-place of two who met 
As never to meet again : 
She was calm with the strength of scorn, 
And-he was flushed with pain. 


* You cannot restore my love, my troth; 
But, if it must be so, 

I set you free from a bond to pay 
Love you have ceased to owe : 

I would only ask one smallest gift, 
Adela, ere I go.’ 


Scarce could the mask of coldness hide 
Her bosom’s tremulous swell, 

Yet in a voice like one who tolls 
Knells from a marriage bell, 

‘I have nothing to give, her answer came, 
* Have we not said farewell?’ 


II, 


April's violet, June’s red rose, 
And the sheaf of August wane: 
Will the lapsing year for ever lack 

That record in his straia 
Her violet eyes, her rosebud lips, 
And gold hair used to gain ? 


The snowdrops bloom ere the winter dies : 
Her cheek as pale as they, 

* Fevered nigh unto death,’ she reads, 
‘ A month agone he lay: 

Haply Scutari’s cypress-boughs 
Shadow his grave to-day.’ 


And ever a bell in her throbbing brain 
Measures the rise and fall 

Of her musical, pitiless, parting words, 
Uttered beyond recall, 

‘ Nothing to give! O God!” she cries, 
‘Would I not give him all!’ 


. . . . . 


lll, 


Where they parted, again they meet, 
With an April sun o’erhead : 

And she is flushed, and he is calm, 
Though pain and scorn are fled ; 

Calm that the chalice of life is full, 
Flushed that its wine is red. 


Then, as the sound of her parting words 
Season and scene recall, 

Soft on his ear and deep in his heart, 
Her bell-like accents fall, 

‘ Still I have nothing to give, dear love, 
Now I have given thee all !"” 


“Cupid upon Coke” is an ambi- 
guous title. The blind boy has had 
so much to do from his birth 
downward with “the devouring ele- 
ment,” that possibly the reader may 
refer the coke in question to the 
article sold by the chaldron, and 
expect a picture of the naked urchin, 
who has burnt so many of both sexes 
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so pitilessly in his day, himself un- 
dergoing a grill upon the embers. 
Our poet, however, presents no such 
retributive picture. Cupid upon Coke 
is meant in the same sense precisely 
as Coke upon Lyttleton ; and start- 
ling as the association of the great 
reporter’s name with the muse may 
be, it is not, nevertheless, we can as- 
sure the author, altogether new. In 
the year 1742 came out one of the 
queerest little books it has ever been 
our lot to look into. A thin octavo, en- 
titled “The Reports of Sir Edward 
Coke, Kt.,” in verse, wherein the 
name of each case and the principal 

oints, are contained in two lines. 

he “ manuscript,” the preface says, 
was even then “ancient,” and the 
verses are designed to “ afford a pleas- 
ing recreation to gentlemen of the 
law.” The reader may be curious 
to hear how this ancient bard sings 
his tuneful_cases for the delectation 
of gentlemen of the law in their softer 
moods. 

. es-Soneint to the queen does 

wi: 
Against recovery by him in tail. 


Goddard.—Th’ effect the deed doth take 
shall be 
Not from the date but the delivery. 


Norwich.—To dean and chapter good 
translation, 

By Edward Sixth not naming the foun- 
dation. 


Snag.—If a person says “he killed my 
wife” 
No action lies if she be yet alive. 


Strata Marcella, who defends in quo 
Warranto, must a perfect title show.” 


Songs like these, set to suitable 
music, would have alternated charm- 
ingly with those dervishe-dances of 
judges and sergeants-at-law, which 
enlivened with a grim gaiety the inns 
of court in the olden time. But our 
modern poet kindles with a different 
inspiration. The verses, like most in 
his book, are indeed unequal. But 
the two first are singular and harmo- 
nious, though the sequel disappoints. 

“My neighbour’s house hath lowering 

eaves, 

And where the rafters intersect, 

Its yearly nest securely weaves 
ne daring swallow-architect. 

My neighbour with his lawyer’s eye 

Long time ago the trespass saw, 
But knew an action would not lie : 

Possession is nine points of law. 
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Beneath those eaves, rose-clusters frame 
The sweet-dream picture of a maid, 
When coming, as but now she came, 
Drawing aside her lattice-shade 
To feed her swallow, smile on me. 
Oh! till that moment when she stands 
Alms-dropping, how we yearn to see, 
I aud that bird, her lips, her hands !” 


The yipsipel piece in the collection 
is that which meets us on the title- 
page—‘ Shakespere’s Curse’”—which 
is an attempt, after the manner of 
Coleridge, to give life and colour to a 
metaphysical theory by throwing it 
partially into allegory. 


* As dreams will have it, in Stratford church 
I watch when the moon is high : 
Waves of light o’erflowing the brink 
Of the window-tracery 
Bathe in glory a sculptured shape 
Standing the chancel by. 


And the graven tablet seems to sound 
With a herald’s clarion-tones ; 

Rising to shout its promise of ‘ Blest 
Be he y* spares thes stones,’ 

Falling to mutter its menace of ‘ Curst 
Be he yt moves my bones,’ 


‘ You mouth the prophet well,’ scoff I, 
‘ As any actor can: 
Ah! an ‘immortal dreamer’ rots 
Like any mortal man. 
It were a dainty jest, methinks, 
If one should tempt the ban.’ 


Lo! as I speak, the vaults unclose ! 
And I descend to see 

Lidless coftin and cerements loose 
Invite my mockery : 

I stoop and scatter the dust :~I rise 
With the chill of a curse on me! 


In a trance of pain I feel the loss 
Of a presence that may not stay ; 
As though the twilight-veil of Life 
From its face had shrunk away, 
And thrust at once on my aching eyes 
The nakedness of day. 


Roused by the sharp grey gleam of dawn, 
I pass through the open door— 
Scaring witn frowns the senseless play 
Of a child, who fleeth before, 
As though he had seen the spirit that 
stalked. 
On the tower of Elsinore. 


My hearth is drear: her voice rings false, 
Her spousal kiss ‘is cold : 

Strange that our chanted marriage-vows 
Are scarce a twelvemonth old! 

Meseems the circlet on her hand 
Is only fairy-gold ! 


I scan my neighbour at the mart 
With a stranger’s sceptic eye : 

Why should I trust his life-long fame ? 
A saint may cheat and lie ; 

Yea. though his proud check flame. We part, 
With each an enemy, 
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Is this my curse, and must the names 
Of child and friend and wife 

Grate like rock-bells ringing above 
The foam of social strife 

Harsh memorial knells to me 
Of a wrecked and drifting life ? 

* + ” * * 


The sea he sang is a sheet of brine ; 
His mountains are granite and lime ; 

The stones he heard forget to teach 
The angel-orbs to chime ; 

The elves in the forest dance no more 
To the nightingale throbbing time. 


Homeless as Lear in shine or storm, 
I hurry o’er sea and land; 

But every living or lifeless thing 
Hath eyes to see my brand, 

And the broken chain of qeyety 
Doth dangle in my hand. 


At eve I am resting weary feet 
Beside a songless stream : 

Shadowy outlines throng its slopes, 
Dark in the white moonbeam : 

I know them all for the deathless shapes 
That awful bard did dream ! 


And he, the Archimage, is there, 
A lordlier Prospero ! 

I hide my face from his wronged eyes, 
Yet, at his sign, I know 

That through my frame the legioned ghosts 
Go enbuing to and fro. 

* * * = . 

And of my phantom-denizens 
The strangest and the last, 

Into my shuddering brain I feel 
The Wizard's soul hath past, 

And on the thin tube of my lips 
Soundeth a trumpet-blast. 

Unto myself I prophesy, 
An uninspired seer. 

Not mine the thoughts my faltering speech 
Doth shape unto mine ear : 

The Pythoness is worn and weak, 
But yet the God is here. 


A ion of the mind begets 
n Nature’s large embrace 
A ce, which creates anew 
ts mother’s plastic face, 
And hides each dark deformity 
With colour and with grace. 
. * * * * 


*In Afric, as on Caucasus, 
Its vision can descry, 
Through the disfigured lineaments 
Of dwarfed Humanity, 
Primal Prometheus as he stood 
*Mid Gods a Deity. 
= . 


‘ Its Janus-eyes prolong the past, 
: And bring the future near ; 
Surprised with sudden gleams of Heaven 
Lids that were cl in fear ; 
Reflect the rainbow, and reveal 
A prism in every tear. 
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‘To the grey world its alchemy 
Promises youth again : 
With Nature's ore, the iron of Fate, 
And the rusted coin of Men, 
From out the broken Now it moulds 
A dream of the golden THEN.’” 


He ceases, and my trance is o'er: 
My waking gaze doth rest 

Upon an open page, and lo! 
The sum of all expressed : 

* I calléd thee to curse, and thou 
Hast altogether blessed !’ ” 


The writer of the “ Ancient Mariner” 
would have made more of the noctur- 
nal interval between the profanation 
of the grave and that “sharp gray 
gleam of dawn,” which saw the curse 
perfected, and the sacrilegious sceptic 
transformed and petrified under its 
blight. There was room for one of 
those still and tremendous opium- 
visions which De Quincy describes 
with such awful precision, and some 
inklings of which are traceable in the 
stupendous monotony yet ever-mov- 
ing agony and interest, of the curse 
that befel the man who killed the 
albatross. The moral is plain enough: 
On the illusions which a hard meta- 
physical scepticism contemnsismainly 
dependent our power of enjoying and 
even enduring existence under its pre- 
sent melancholy conditions. The vio- 
lator of Shakespere’s dust, despising 
the sacredness of these beautiful 
but illusive influences, is himself 
bereft of their protection and their 
charm, and placed at every point in 
actual contact with literal and unre- 
lieved fact, in which state he becomes 
the involuntary exponent of Shake- 
spere’s presumed speculations upon 
the subject, and the dreamer awakes 
to find himself “ altogether blessed.” 

We must not dismiss a writer 
whose volume, notwithstanding much 
that is careless and incomplete, has 
interested us, without admitting that 
there are many graceful lines, and 
much pretty promise, as well as occa- 
sional gleams of something. higher, in 
his effusions. He does not choose to 
give us his name; and not the least 
poetical passage in his book is its sim- 
ple and tender dedication “inscribed 
to his most faithful muse and gener- 
ous critic, by her husband.” 
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[After the body of this paper had been prepared for the press, we heard, but with 
little surprise, that an English gentleman, or (if by the word “gentleman” is neces- 
sarily meant a man of letters), at all events, a member representing a borough in the 
House of Commons, making an after-dinner speech to a company of Irishmen in an old 
Irish city, exhorted them to entertain a lowly opinion of themselves and their na- 
tion. ‘Once on a time, my friends,”* said he, “ there reigned over the naked or skin- 
clad savages of Leinster, a chief distinguished for his chaste life, his love for his poor 
people, and his compassionate heart. Meeting accidentally with the noble-minded, vir- 
tuous, and beautiful consort of the King of Cavan and the adjacent counties, each felt for 
the moment that their future lives would be insupportable if spent apart. Both being 
aware that her selfish and stupid-minded husband would, in all probability, feel little 
sympathy with their mutual wishes, they quietly took the matter in their own hands, 
and drove together in the biga or quadriga of the period, to his wood-surrounded fortress 
of Ferns. There they would have spent the calm evening of life in that felicity which 
results from mutual love, virtuous conduct, and the usages of civilized life, but for the 
tyrannical conduct of the then Irish King, who, collecting his savage hordes from all the 
territories within his four seas, hunted the wise and patriotic Murrogh into the Welsh 
mountains. But see how good arises from apparent evil! A number of valiant men-at- 
arms, as wise, as virtuous, and philanthropic as himself, wrought on by the picture of his 
wrongs, and the wretched condition of his islanders, conducted him back, and reinstated 
him in his former condition ; and not content with this good work, they used such cogent 
reasons and arguments, as to induce the Irish of the day to live the lives and wear the 
garb of civilized beings. They introduced letters and laws; and from that happy era 


must you date your acquaintance with art and science, your literature, your jurispru- 
dence, and, in fine, such civilization as you now enjoy.” 

It is expected that readers of this paper, previously uninformed on the subject of the 
literature of our forefathers, will not be disposed to pin their literary faith to the sleeve of 


this cast-iron orator. Referring to the early literary monuments of our country, quoted 
further on, we will, in this place, only instance the Seanchus Mhor, or great body of 
laws, remodelled and re-arranged in the days of St. Patrick, from the code that prevailed 
among our Pagan ancestors for some centuries previous to the introduction of the Chris- 
tian faith. These laws, modified in the fifth century, so as to be adapted to the social 
wants of a Christian people, and still existing in manuscripts of the fourteenth century, 
are now being edited and translated by Professor Eugene Curry, and will probably come 
some day under the astonished eyes of the member for “ Bootia.”] 


Horace, who knew no better, and 
modern free-thinkers, who should 
know much better, represent the ear- 
liest dwellers on earth as half-naked 
savages, and labour to show how these 
poor creatures, by the aid of fortunate 
chances, and the exertion of their own 
energies, grew up into the condition 
of civilized and religious beings. 
Horace did not give himself (being an 
Epicurean) sie tetines trouble on the 
subject; but our modern Sadducees 
felt that they had not begun at the 
beginning, and so recommenced the 
speculation. Going back countless 
ages. from the time when the noble 
naked savage ran wild in the woods, 
with his club in one hand and some 
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raw roots in the other, they saw the 
little living sac taking thought, fling- 
ing out limbs, and calling himself a 
star-fish. Star-fish not content with 
his state, worked himself into jointed 
crab or lobster, who, after another 
transformation, found himself ascend- 
ing the Liffey, a lively cock salmon. 
The after-transitions through the alli- 
gator, the vulture, the tiger, and the 
gorilla, into the New Hollander, are 
as easy as getting into debt. 

Having to treat of the fictitious 
literature of one of the earliest Euro- 
pean races, and incidentally of the 
rise and progress of poetic fiction ; and 
desiring, like our pseudo-philosophers, 
to begin at the beginning, we fear that 


Vol. V. Dublin: O'Daly. 


* It is to be feared that our informant has not reported the identical words de- 


livered on the occasion. 


He seriously asserts, however, that the above resumé 
gives the undoubted gist of the oration. 
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if we take them as guides, we shall 
find neither beginning nor middle, and 
thus come naturally, though unwill- 
ingly, to the end. So through choice 
and necessity we select the Heaven- 
inspired Hebrew Lawgiver as our 
teacher; and though we might be war- 
ranted in assuming poetry to have 
sprung up among ene whose span of 
life embraced nine hundred years, and 
who consequently had time enough 
on their hands to cultivate the art, 
we shall not ask our readers to ac- 
company us higher than the genera- 
tion whose fathers assisted at the 
“Tower of Confusion.” Then, as 
now, there were to be found indivi- 
duals possessed of the poetic temper- 
ament, averse to bodily exertion, 
wearied or little interested by the 
routine of every-day life, and loving 
to dwell on the glorious traditions of 
the lost Eden, and of the full, genial, 
vigorous life that prevailed on earth 
before the Deluge. Even if music 
and poetic measure had not been 
known in the days of Tubal Cain, our 
naturally gifted poet, dwelling on the 
hill-side, or by the edge of the forest, 
or the sea-shore, had his ears open to 
the wild or hoarse music of winds and 
waves, the melody of birds, and the 
“measured tread of marching men.” 
Taking one of these, our early pre- 
cursors of Homer, Tasso, Milton, and 
Scott, at his irksome daily toil, or his 
frequent rests, we find him revolving 
these glorious traditional memories, 
combining them into new forms, and 
clothing them in language, simple in 
structure, but distinguished either by 
alliteration, rhyme, or rhythm. Re- 
peating twice and thrice his compo- 
sition, to fix it in his memory, he 
watches the slow descent of the sun, 
and longs for the evening reunion of 
the family or the little community. 
The wished-for hour being at last ar- 
rived, his “ wondrous lay” is poured 
on the ears of his delighted and aston- 
ished audience. They need no men- 
tal effort to comprehend and enjoy 
the merit and beauty of the composi- 
tion. With the images they are al- 
ready familiar, and they easily follow 
them through their new combinations, 
and admire them in their rich poetic 
garb. The poet is urged again and 
again to renew their enjoyment. The 
wild lay is soon fixed in their minds 
—substance and form, the inventive 
faculty is awakened in some, and new 
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subjects and new. dresses for them 
must be found to satiate the excite:l 
imaginations. Those enriched with 
the gift, apply themselves to its exer- 
cise; their ordinary duties come to be 
indifferently discharged; their hold 
on the world’s goods is loosened; in 
time they must look to their pleased 
and grateful hearers for their main- 
tenance ; and that which was at first 
the involuntary manifestation of a 
natural gift, becomes a profession. 
The subjects of these primeval lays 
were, the Creation, the blissful life in 
Eden, its woful loss, the first murder, 
the intercourse of spirits with the 
first dwellers on the earth, the lives 
and deeds of the children of Cain and 
Seth, the awful destruction of the 
human race, and the rescue of the 
righteous Noah. But through lapse 
of time and the dispersion of the 
people, worship of the powers of na- 
ture and of the souls of dead warriors 
began to prevail; and the poet took 
these and the “host of heaven” as 
the inspirers and subjects of his song. 
With eg he joined the exploits of 


the hunter-kings and tower-builders, 


the adventures of early explorers, the 
wonderful transit of an arm of the 
sea by the first boat, the burning of 
forests, the terrors of the thunder- 
storm, and the wars waged by the 
fathers of his audience against a hos- 
tile tribe, or the fierce beasts that 
haunted their neighbourhood. 

It was not until men began to com- 
mit their thoughts or fancies to wax 
tablets, to the skins of beasts, or the 
bleached and pressed papyrus leaves, 
that the occurrences of common life, 
nice discriminations of character, or 
the ordinary phenomena of nature 
began to be considered fit subjects for 
poetry. 

The early wild fictions, partly sung 
to the accompaniment of harp or cith- 
ern, and partly chanted, were easily 
retained by the memory; and when 
the practice became a: profession, a 
camila of them got well by rote, 
formed the stock in trade of the 
minstrels, whether stationary or,itin- 
erant. These servants of the public, 
when hard pressed, availing them- 
selves of the happy structure of the 
primal languages, and depending on 
their own well-exercised power to 
array their subjects in suitable dress, 
often contented themselves at the 
beginning of a recital with an idea of 
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the outline of the subject. Even so 
in the old Italian comedy, the actors 
were only favoured with the skeleton 
of the plot, and trusted to their skill 
and invention, and the chance sug- 
— of the spectators, for the 

etails of the action, the conduct of 
the stage business, the dialogue, and 
the success of practical jokes. 

These early pieces delivered in 
castle hall or rath, in the market 
place, at the town gates, or in the 
roofless amphitheatre, were never so 
very long as to overtask the memory 
of the reciter. This professional ser- 
vant of the public, or of the petty 
king or chief, was necessarily obliged 
to be master of many rhythmic sto- 
ries; but as his mental stores in- 
creased he became sensible of a 
serious inconvenience. He found 
that, exert his inventive faculties as 
he might, or borrow as largely as he 
could from his brother professors, 
there were numerical limits, beyond 
which the united stocks of really dis- 
tinct inventions could not pass. What 
was to be done to secure variety !— 
theverythingtheydid. Theyarranged 
portions of their stock fictions in new 
combinations, smoothed the joinings 
of the parts as well as circumstances 
permitted, and thus a master in the 
art reckoned on being able to enter- 
tain his patron or patrons with what 
appeared separate original composi- 
tions varying in number from three to 
five hundred. 

Those who have made it their 
pleasing duty to collect the fireside 
stories (the corrupt relics of those 
earlier fictions) of Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, Ireland, and the Scottish 
Highlands, soon became sensible of a 
like impediment. Having collected 
a much smaller number of original 
tales than what the early bards ob- 
tained, they found all procured after- 
wards only modifications of the first 
discovered. 

Few things human can remain at 
a stand still, and enjoy a healthy ex- 
istence ; the entertaining lore of the 
minstrels degenerated. Many of the 
earlier compositions were faithfully 
heldin the memory through the happy 
agency of measure and alliteration, 
but in time there began to be felt the 
influence of several adverse circuin- 
stances—changes in the framework 
of society, separations and emigra- 
tions of tribes, invasions by foreigners, 
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diminution in the number of the bards 
and minstrels, and the invention of 
letters. 

Occasions of listening to the wan- 
dering or hereditary poet became 
more rare; their number went on 
diminishing, yet still many of their 
lays dwelt in the minds of the people, 
those having a relish for that form of 
literature reciting what they had re- 
tained to their families or their neigh- 
bours. Sometimes the poetical frame- 
work would preserve the circum- 
stances of the story from oblivion ; 
but where this framework possessed 
no peculiar attaching qualities, strik- 
ing incidents would effect the same 
purpose. Where no radical change 
occurred in the structure of an old 
language, the incidents of stories or 
traditions being secured by the fasten- 
ing pins of assonance or alliteration, 
or even meaningless recurring lines, 
would be longer retained in the 
memory of people. This will account 
for the abundance of old fictions still 
preserved by our  Irish-speaking 
peasantry, and by the inhabitants of 
the west of Scotland and the Hebrides 
(as Mr. Campbell found to his great 
contentment), and by the few varieties 
of the old Teutonic stock. Even in 
the fictions which have lost their 
original poetic form are found at in- 
tervals those helps to memory—as- 
sonant syllables, phrases in poetic 
measure, or happy instances of rhyme. 

Where a considerable change has 
been effected in the structure of a 
language we must not look for like 
results. It is useless to search among 
the French, Spaniards, or Portuguese, 
for remains of their old Celtic poetic 
legends, or among the Italians for 
the household poetry of the old 
Latin populace; and the searcher 
among English farm-houses and cot- 
tages for some traditional version of 
Beowulf or any of its fellows of the 
days of Ina or Alfred, would find 
his time and labour thrown away. As 
a contrast we may mention, that in 
the half-English county of Wexford 
we have heard in our early youth a 
beggarman who had regular lodging 
stations through our neighbourhood 
to which he was always warmly wel 
comedon his periodical rounds—repeat 
in Irish verse or very musical prose, the 
“Chase of Slieve Guillin,”’ and other 
long Ossianic poems. He could not 
read English nor Irish, and in his 
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partial and imperfect translation of 
parts of the story, he always called 
the heroine the “king of Greek’s 
daughter.” 

If our Celtic or Teutonic ancestors 
pees a written literature, they 

equeathed no portion of that inherit- 
ance to us, their descendants. After 
the introduction of Christianity the 
first scribes were ecclesiastics, and they 
exclusively devoted their time and la- 
bours to the multiplying of copies of 

arts of the sacred Scriptures, of the 
uatin or Greek works of the early 
Christian writers, and of missals orna- 
mented to the best of their power. 
The object next in importance was 
the composition of chronicles, either 
of the great religious houses, or of the 
reigns of kings just preceding their 
times or cotemporary with them. It 
may well be supposed that these grave 
religious writers would look on it as 
a profanation to waste valuable ink 
and parchment, and misoccupy their 
own precious time, in perpetuatin 
the useless, heathenish, and often lew 
fictions, which they would gladly see 
banished from the memory of the 
humanrace. Thus, the long-enduring 
fictional literature, better or worse- 

reserved till the introduction of 
etters, then ran the risk of dying out 
altogether. The difficulties met by 
the first announcers of Christianity 
may be guessed at from the yet ex- 
isting relics of the worship of Moloch, 
Baal, and Diana, and of Pagan divi- 
nation in our May-bushes, May and 
Midsummer bonfires, All-Hallow Eve 
doings, and the oral transmission of 
fireside stories, that in a more perfect 
form were recited before public assem- 
blies or family groups in the days of 
Cheops. 

The mythology of our Celtic ances- 
tors being of a more cheerful character 
than that of their neighbours, the 
Teutons, they more readily shook off 
the yoke of “grim idolatry,” and 
yielded their souls to the influence of 
the mild spirit of the Gospel. Re- 
ceiving the boon of letters in the 
fifth century, and no danger of back- 
tendency to Paganism being dreaded 
from the preservation of the old poetic 
romances, the secular men of learnin 
lost little time till they had secure 
them in Roman characters, which, 
ornamented and modified to their own 
pec liar taste, still exist in manuscripts 
anc rinted books. Diligent, how- 





ever, as the scribes might be, every 
chief, small or great, could not secure 
or afford to purchase the seven times 
fifty first-class stories, and the twice 
fifty second-class stories, the recital of 
which from memory was the qualifica- 
tion of the superior bards. So, petty 
king or tanist was still obliged, whe- 
ther in the vein or not, to give or 
seem to give attention to the “Death 
of the Children of Lir,” or the “ Le- 
gend of the Son of the Eagle,” or the 
“Chase of Glan-a-Smol,” sitting on 
his uncomfortable throne, and calcu- 
lating with how few mantles, or orna- 
mental goblets, or black cattle, he 
might endow the Man of the Ranns, 
next we without getting the 
name of churl. 

It must be acknowledged that our 
Gaelic professors of the “gay science” 
did not enjoy their great privileges 
with quiet or modesty. Not content 
with living at free quarters in rath or 
palace, they annoyed and harassed the 
unfortunate owners in various ways, 
till the last straw was added to the 
intolerable load. If our island was 
provided with a foreign penal settle- 
ment in the reign of King Diarmuidh 
(cirea 560), thither he was going to 
pack the wholelazycommunity. How- 
ever, moved by the representation of 
St. Colum Cil and others, to draw a 
line between use and abuse, he con- 
descended to allow every chief to re- 
tain one of the brotherhood, to watch 
over and continue the family chro- 
nicles, and entertain himself and his 
galloglachs, after a hard fight or 
chase, with the “solace of song.” 

Three classifications may be made 
of all the Celtic fictions that have 
escaped the perils and ravages of 
time, wars, and neglect. Those first 
taken down by the earliest Christian 
scribes, and preserved by repeated 
copyings, have retained their Pagan 
character, and may easily be distin- 

ruished from the later composition of 
Christian bards either on ancient or 
modern subjects. But while the spirit 
of Christianity was still young and 
fervent, and the minstrel found him- 
self preparing to address an audience 
so elevated in moral and religious 
feeling above those whom his imme- 
diate predecessors or even himself had 
formerly addressed, he instinctively 
felt how disagreeably the heathen 
om of his romance would jar on 
their minds. So he took pains to 
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extract the immoral virus from his 
subject. 

Wehavea list of thirty-five separate 
poems ascribed to Oisin, twenty-eight 
mee tales concerning the exploits of 

imself and the Fenians generally, 
and fifteen stories of Irish and foreign 
knights and ladies, among whom the 
“Daughter of the King of Greece” is 
certain of not being neglected. Ex- 
cept in the pieces avowedly Christian, 
there is not the slightest attempt at 
wit or humour, even of that grim 
quality that once or twice peeps out 
in the adventures of Thor. In in- 
stances of mercy and heroic courtesy, 
they contrast favourably with the 
Northern Sagas; but these kindly qua- 
lities are rarely met in the genuine 
remains of the Pagan period. 

There is a desideratum in the his- 
tory of our early national literature 
which will remain a desideratum to 
the end of time. No Sa#mund arose 
amongst usacentury or two after the 
extinction of Paganism, to leave to 
posterity an outline of the mythology 
of the ancient race. So our informa- 
tion on that head is most meagre and 
confused. 

From incidental passages in the 
Oassianic and other remains, we gather 
that worship was paid to the sun, 
under the name of Baal, as in the East; 
to Samaan (Heaven), and to Crom; 
and that our forefathers made their 
children and cattle pass through the 
Baal-fires. These last (in Irish, Baal 
tinne), survive in our May Eve, and 
St. John’s Eve bonfires ; and our fro- 
licsome youngsters still jump through 
them, and carry away brands, and 
fling them into the fields of growing 
corn, to bring a blessing to the crop. 
Mananan, son of Lir, was the tutelar 
genius of the island, and watched 
particularly over the safety of her sea- 
tempting sons. 

The ancient Pagan Irish believed 
that demons were permitted to terrify 
and injure the human race in the 
shape of the boar, the serpent, the 
horse, the dog, and the cat. If any 
cultus was paid to these baleful 
beings, it consisted in supplications 
that they would do their petitioners 
no harm. We know that Animal 
Worship prevailed in Egypt, where 
learning and all the higher exercises 
of the intellect were confined to the 
Pagan priests, and the people kept in 
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a state of slavery and brutish ignor- 
ance. We find no trace of it among our 
kindred races, the Slavonians, or the 
Teutons, nor will we do our Celtic fore- 
fathers, skilled in various arts, and so 
sensible to the charms of music and 
poetry, the injustice of supposing them 
subject to such a grovelling form of 
superstition, 

Ve are persuaded that the differ- 
ence in the characters and dispositions 
of the two great European races is not 
radical, but rather the result of social 
and local influences, chiefly the latter. 
A Celtic tribe settled down in Gaul, 
Britain, or Erin, found itself in pos- 
session of a fine climate, and no scar- 
city of food, which was easily obtain- 
ed from the fruitful soil, and the pro- 
duce of their flocks and herds, or by 
the hunting spear and fishing net. 
Thus, they not only found time for 
the exercise of their warlike propensi- 
ties, but even for the cultivation of 
the fine arts, as then known; and a 
fair portion of their leisure was de- 
voted to the enjoyment of music, and 
the recitations of the minstrels. From 
this state of things resulted cultiva- 
tion of good taste, and a certain re- 
finement of manner, evident from the 
structure of many of their legends, 
especially after the Christian element 
had entered into their composition. 

Those who, from whatever cause, 
selected the barren and cold North 
for their residence, soon found that 
the mere procuring of the common 
necessaries of life would take up their 
entire time and care, leaving rio space 
for the dread pastime of war. This 
last being an essential condition of 
their existence, and finding that they 
could not enjoy it, and at the same 
time labour to keeplife in their bodies, 
they altogether renounced the latter 
alternative, and converted their stern 
recreation into their bread-winning 
employment. Having but little to 
gain by contention with their neigh- 
bours who were similarly circum- 
stanced, they left all common labours 
to the slave descendants of those 
tribes, the earlier dwellers in the land, 
whose collateral relatives still speak 
the Hunnish, Finnish, and Basque 
kindred tongues, they left to them the 
labours of the household, the chase, 
the fishery, and the mine ; swept on 
southwards in the bellies of their sea- 
dragons, and brought death and deso- 
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lation among the more industriousand 
less adventurous tribes of the Celtae. 

As the whole life of the most sav- 
age warrior could not be spent in the 
fight, at the rude feast, and in sleep, 
there were hours of inaction on the 
deck, under the tent, or in the pine- 
lighted hall, when the Scald was wel- 
comed. His poetic inspirations were 
drawn in chief from the traditional 

lories of their early Eastern life, the 
Coonan of the southern seas and is- 
lands, the desolate grandeurs of the 
north, and the exciting subjects of 
love and war. Hence sprung the 
happy heavenly abodes of the Aisir, 
Midgard with its earthly beauties, 
and Niffleim, the icy and rocky abode 
of the giants. The poet’s highest ideas 
of enjoyment being gathered from the 
clang of arms, the strife of armed 
men, and the indulgence of the table, 
the reward he conferred on his heroes 
was, their admission to the hurtling of 
spears in the daily martial games of the 
ir, and the after-feasting on flesh 
and quaftfing of mead and beer. With 
some dim but glorious primal tradi- 
tions still unforgotten, and the deso- 
late sublimities of the northern land- 
scape before his eyes, and the super- 
human exploits of the mad Berserkir 
resent to his mind, we naturally 
ook for some reflection of them in his 
lay, and such indeed are frequent in 
the Sagas of the Edda. But notable 
instances of failure are found when 
they attempted to account for the 
origin of the gods or men, the frame 
of the earth, or the heavenly bodies.. 
Instead of sublime, powerful, or con- 
sistent ideas, they present us with 
others of a huge unwieldy heterogene- 
ous character, as must always be the 
case when the foundation is laid in 
error or untruth. 

The chief subjects of the old Sagas 
were, the wars of the gods with the 
giants, and incognito visits to their 
abodes ; a stray descent of a god to 
Hela, the cold desolate abode of the 
souls, which were separated from their 
bodies elsewhere than on the battle- 
field ; the death of Balder, the most 
beauteous and amiable of all the 
dwellers in Asgard ; their last deadly 
struggle with the Wolf Fenris and 
the Serpent, “whose dreadful circle 
locks the world ;” the Twilight of the 
Gods, and the glorious restoration of 
all good things. 
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It will scarcely require eloquence 
to prove that if a Celtic family found 
itself domiciled among a northern 
tribe, or a northern family among a 
Celtic one, their modes of thought and 
feeling would be found wonderfully 
in unison with those of their neigh- 
bours after a lapse of two generations. 
Much valuable breath and good ink 
are wasted in spoken speeches and 
written essays on the different charac- 
ters and specialities of races. 

Our Celtic ancestors used skins of 
parchment innumerable in the pre- 
servation of the Gospels, of the chroni- 
cles of the country or of great fami- 
lies, of the lays and legends popular 
in their day, of the national and pro- 
vincial laws, of the rights and privi- 
leges of the great people, of customs, 
and of the boundaries of districts. 
Notwithstanding our intestine trou- 
bles, the change in the language of 
the people, and negligent or wilful 
destruction of so many manuscripts, 
we are richer in the remains of our 
native literature than any other Eu- 
ropean nation. Besides the manu- 
scripts preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy and Trinity College, and 
the great libraries of England, many 
are lying neglected in continental col- 
lections, except when a painstaking 
German philologist disturbs their long 
sleep. One of the most important of 
these latter is “ The Wars of the Irish 
and Danes,” preserved in the library 
of the Dukes of Burgundy in Brussels. 
An extant copy of the Four Gospels, 
stained with the blood of the lrish 
St. Killian, patron of Franconia, who 
was martyred in A.D. 678, was taken 
from his tomb in 743. There are in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
a Latin copy of the Four Gospels writ- 
ten previous to A.D. 700; the Four 
Gospels of Dimma, Latin, with a few 
Gaelic words, A.D. 620; the Book of 
Durrow, containing the Four Latin 
a about A.D. 700; the Book 
of Kells, same contents as last, about 
A.D. 800; Gospels of St. Moling, 
about 800 ; the Book of Armagh, con- 
taining the Latin New Testament, 
notes on St. Patrick’s Life, and the 
Life of St. Martin of Tours, A.D. 807; 
the Book of Leinster, containing the 
Cattle Raid of Cooley and the De- 
struction of Troy, A.D. 1150; the Yel- 
low Book of Lecan, A.D. 1391; and 
the Book of Brehon Laws—the last 
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named three books being in the Irish 
language. In the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy are the Book of the Dun Cow, 
also containing the Cattle Raid, A.D. 
1106; the Book of Ballymote, 1391, 
and another copy of the Book of Le- 
can, 1416, all in the Irish language. 
The above dates are given on good 
authority. Some scholars have as- 
cribed an earlier date to some of these 
books, and there is every reason to 
believe that in the continental libra- 
ries are preserved Irish manuscripts 
still older than those specified. 
Taking all things into account, we 
cammot complain of the supineness of 
our Celtic archeologists, nor of the 
want of interest taken by the general 
community in their labours. Twenty- 
one volumes, Irish or Latin, with 
translations, have been issued by the 
Archeological and Celtic Societies 
within twenty years, and five volumes 
by the Ossianic Society since 1854. 
In the first of these volumes, edited 
by Mr. O’ Kearney, the chief subject 
is the poetical account of the Battle 
of Gabhra. The text is from a manu- 
script of the collection of Mr. Foran 
of Waterford ; there are copies of it 
in the Royal Irish Academy written 
about the year 1700. The second vo- 
lume, also edited by Mr. O’Kearney, 
contains prose stories of a Pagan 
character, chiefly relative to the Fe- 
nians. They purport to have been 
told by Fion Mac Cumhail himself 
to Conan of Ceann Sleibhe in Clare, 
one night when he was his guest. 
Some of these are exceedingly curious 
and must have been long in existence. 
The manuscript used belonged to the 
same collection ; copies ofthe date of 
1714 are in the Royal Irish Academy. 
The third volume, ably edited by Mr. 
S. H. O’Grady, is occupied by the 
pursuit of Fion after Diarmuidh 
O’Dhuinne and his bride, the Princess 
rainne, the lady in this instance 
carrying off the reluctant gentleman. 
This is from the same collection as the 
former volumes. Dr. Keating speaks 
of it in 1629, but there are no older 
copies of it known than those in the 
Royal Irish Academy, about the same 
date as the others. The Battle of 
Knoc an Air, in the fourth volume, 
edited by Mr. John O’Daly, was fur- 
nished by Mr. Griffin of Clare ; the 
Royal Irish Academy copies date 
1760. The present (fifth) volume by 
Mr. O’Connellan, comprising the in- 
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cidents of a visit of the Bards to the 
hospitable king of Connaught, Guaire, 
is copied from the Book of Lismore, 
a manuscript of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

The same framework is made use 
of for the introduction of several of 
the poems scattered through these 
volumes. The mighty Osgur and 
other chiefs having fallen on the fatal 
field of Gabhra(Garristown in Meath), 
and the very existence of the Fenians 
as a body having ceased, Oisin, son of 
Fion, was taken alive to Tir-na-n-Oge, 
and afterwards restored to upper air 
in the time of St. Patrick, who endea- 
voured to make a good Christian of 
him. Oisin being a carnal-minded 
Pagan to the back bone, cannot un- 
derstand, and will not receive the new 
doctrine, and his arguments with the 
saint are of a very unedifying charac- 
ter. St. Patrick, in order to give his 
unsatisfactory pupil an idea of the 
omniscience of the Creator says, that 
it would not be possible for the small- 
est midge to enter Heaven without 
His knowledge ; and this gives Oisin 
an opportunity of exclaiming, “O Fion, 
son of Cumhail, how different was it 
in your" hall at Alvan! thousands 
might enter, partake of your cheer, 
and depart without notice or remark.” 
There being bounds to the patience 
even of a saint, he at last requests 
Oisin to cease his sorrowing for the 
departed glory of the Clan Boisgne, 
and relate the particulars of such or 
such a chase, or battle, or adventure. 
The old warrior-bard requires little 
pressing, and is consoled for the mo- 
ment by the recital of the mighty 
deeds of his perished kinsmen the 
Fians of Faél. The strain generally 
ends with a wild burst of sorrow for 
being forced to survive them. 

An English scholar looking on the 
quatrains of which these poems con- 
sist, is perhaps anxious to make 
acquaintance with the structure of 
the verse, and learns for this purpose 
the sounds and powers of the letters, 
and attempts to repeat one of the 
quatrains aloud. He finds that there 
is no necessary agreement between 
the last syllables of the first and third 
lines, but that a uniform rhyme pre- 
vails between those of the second and 
fourth, either entirely or in the vowel 
sounds, and that a liberal use is made 
of alliteration. He will perhaps find 
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some difficulty in lighting on the pe- 
culiar march of the verse, but perse- 
verance will master even the ditficul- 
ties of Gaelic prosody. Readers of a 
thoughtful turn and a taste for arche- 
ological matters, will find a great 
charm both in the poems and prose 
stories, but if we recommended them 
to students of the fast fictions of 
the present day, as a rich literary 
treat, we should only be deceiving 
them. 

The third volume appears to us the 
most interesting of all that have yet 
appeared. Besides the long prose 
tale of “Diarmuidh,” similar in some 
respects to that of “Adonis” in the 
Syrian legends, there is a shorter one 
setting forth the beneficence of the 
tutelar patron of the Danaans, Ma- 
nanan Lir, the plot bearing a general 
resemblance to that of Parnell’s 
“Hermit.” It also contains one of 
the many controversial poems, wherein 
the reader’s sympathy is completely 
enlisted on the side of the unhappy 
old heathen bard. 

Among the most celebrated of the 
old Celtic fictions are the three 
tragical stories of the “Children of 
Tuirrean,” the “Children of Lir,” and 
the “Children of Usneach,” the “ Pur- 
suit of Diarmuid,” and the “Cattle 
Raid of Cuailgne. O'Connor, King 
of Ulster, having treacherously made 
away with the three heroic sons of 
Usneach, Feargus, son of Roy, who 
had guaranteed their safety, excited 
Oilioll Olum and Mave, king and 
queen of Conacht, to join him in 
avenging their death. ‘They accord- 
ingly invaded Ulster, and among other 
memorable deeds, brought a prey of 
cattle from Cooley or Colon, in Louth. 
Cuchullin, the Dog of Ulster, as 
Hector was the Dog of Troy, was the 
guardian champion of the north, and 
there was no one found among the 
Conacht forces to venture to cope 
with him but Ferdia, who had for- 
merly been his fellow-pupil, and 
sworn brother-in-arms. He was now 
on the same side with Feargus, and 
it was a matter of the greatest difii- 
culty to induce him to raise shield 
against his dear old associate. The 
story is a mine of information on old 
customs, mythology, demoniac posses- 
sion of animals, dollces or pillar stones, 
and the “ Proceedings of the Bards’ — 
the subject of the fifth volume of the 
“Transactions” is a kind of introduc- 


tion to it. Besides this object the 
unknown author had in view an ex- 
position of the powers of poetic satire, 
and of the intolerable insolence of 
the bards in the reign of Diarmuid, 
the cotemporary of Colum Cil. Hugh 
the White, King of Brefny (Cavan, 
Leitrim, and Meath), longs for a magic 
shield which belongs to Hugh the 
Black, King of Orgiall (Louth, Mo- 
naghan, Armagh, &c.), and begs it 
from him through the intervention of 
Dallan Forguil, the chief bard of Ire- 
land. The bard accordingly exhibits 
his wonderful skill to the Black King, 
who is prepared to give him his castle, 
his kingdom, or his queen, but not 
the smallest boss of the Giolla Dhu 
(black servant). The blind bard, en- 
raged at his obstinacy, satirizes him 
-in a strain so obsolete, that its full 
venom is not appreciable by modern 
students. He calls him an evaporat- 
ing pool, an intruding cuckoo, a 
frightened blackbird, an herb already 
sucked by a bee, a sour green berry, 
a disgusting black earwig, and other 
unflattering names; but the monarch 
gives him a hint that satire unde- 
served will scorch the satirist. The 
minstrel finds it so. On his return 
he recovers his sight, and knows that 
his earthly race is run. 

At therecommendation of his widow 
Seanchan is appointed his successor, 
and his first act is to pay a complimen- 
tary visit to Guaire, the unlucky cha- 
ritable king of Conacht. Wishing the 
visitation to be of a private and inex- 
pensive description, he takes with him 
only 150 professors, 150 students, 150 
hounds, 150 male servants, 150 female 
servants, and 27 of each of the chief 
artificers. Guaire met them on the 
way, and— 


‘* Bestowed kisses on their chiefs, and 
gave welcome to their learned men. 
* My regards to you,’ said Guaire; ‘my 
regards to your nobles and ignobles. I 
have great welcome for you all, both 
professors and poets, both scientific men 
and students, both sons and women, both 
hounds and servants. Only you are so 
numerous, but not deeming you too 
many,I would give each of you a separate 
welcome ; however, my respects to you 
all on every side.’ It was, 
however, a great difficulty to procure all 
things for them, for it was requisite to 
give to each of them his meals apart and 
a separate bed; and they went not to bed 
any night without wanting something, 
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and they arose not a day without some 
one of them having longing desires fur 
some things that were extraordinary, 
wonderful, and rare, and difficult of pro- 
curement. It wasa task forall the men 
of Erin to find that which was longed 
for; and unless the person who desired 
it obtained it within twenty-four hours, 
- was useless ever after to procure it for 
im.” 


All were sumptuously lodged and 
cared for, even to the extent of hav- 
ing a lower bed lying beside each state 
bed, to guard against chance tumbles 
in the night ; but thorough felicity is 
unattainable even by bards or the 
widows of bards. The great bardic 
Ban Tierna herself, the widow of the 
blind Forguil, is seized on the very 
first night with a desperate longing 
for a bowl of the spirit of the herb 
tormentil, the marrow of the ankle 
bone of a wild hog, a young pet cuc- 
koo in the Christmas holidays, a gown 
of spiders’ web girt with a belt of the 
aoe lard of a milk-white boar, and 
ierself thus furnished and mounted 
on a bay steed with white legs, hum- 
ming a tune on her road to Durlus. 
The whole honourable company were 
kept awake all night, striving to com- 
fort the poor sufferer, and on Guaire’s 
visit next morning he learned what 
was expected of him. He had never 
refused a request in his life; he con- 
sidered the articles unattainable, and 
took the resolution that would occur 
to a man of his disposition so circum- 
stanced. He set out to the Dun of a 
mortal foe with a hope of meeting 
death, and thereby escaping dishon- 
our ; and accidentally passing through 
the glen where Marvan his sainted 
brother resided—Marvan who had 
selected the office of royal swineherd— 
he reluctantly explained his position 
to him. Marvan was a powerful saint, 
and made light of procuring every 
thing but the lard of the white boar. 
That particular boar was the only 
earthly comforter he had, and was he 
to sacrifice him to the whim of the 

cursed old hag ? 


“ «My malediction on the wish,’ said 
Marvan, ‘and may it not serve her! Sure 
it is I who have that boar, and it is a 
hardship for me to kill him ; for he is to 
me a herdsman, a physician, a musician, 
and a messenger. hen I return from 


the swine at night, and that the skin is 
torn off my feet by the briars of Glan-a- 
Scail, he comes to me, snd rubs his 
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tongue over my feet: and though I 
should have all the surgeons and healing 
ointments in the world, his tongue would 
cure me soonest—in that manner he is a 
physician tome. He is a herd to me, 
for when the swine wander through 
Glan-a-Scail, and that I am wearied. [ 
give him a touch with my foot, and he 
goes after the swine. There are nine 
passes leading into Glan-a-Scail, aud 
there is no danger of any hog of them 
(being carried off), by a thief, vagrant, 
or wolf of the forest, until he drives in 
the very last hog of them. Heis a musi- 
cian to me, for when I am anxious to sleep 
I give him a touch with my foot, and he 
lies on his back with his belly uppermost, 
and sings me a humming tune, and his 
music is more grateful to me than that 
of a sweet-toned harp in the hands of an 
accomplished minstrel. The blackbird 
is the most variable in his notes of all 
birds, yet he (the boar) is still more 
varied. It is hard for me to kill that 
animal,’ said Marvan, ‘and do thou thy- 
self send messengers for him, for I can- 
not kill him; and I pledge my word to 
you,’ said Marvan, ‘that I will pay a 
visit some day to the mansion of the great 
Bardic body, to be avenged of them for 
the white boar; and may they never be 
the better for it !’” 


The saint let his wrongs weigh too 
heavily on him when he uttered these 
words. The proud and learned dame 
fully accoutred in the above guise, 
while pacing over a broken causeway, 
fell under her steed, broke her thigh- 
bone, fore arm and neck, and worse 
still, died of her hurts. 

Not frightened, however, by her sad 
fortune, Seanchan and his people, male 
and female, wished and wished, and 
Marvan still met the demands. At 
last the bard sulked, and would take 
no nourishment for several days, till 
urged by his sorrowing family, he con- 
sented to touch an egg. The simple 
delicacy was presented, but between 
the cooking and the dishing, it had 
been sucked by a mouse. Oh, for a © 
suitable mode of vengeance ! Satirize 
the mice and rats! He did satirize 
them, and at the end of the first qua- 
train, a dozen walked out of their 
holes, held up their miserable paws 
and died. oor satisfaction! He 
would make the cats and their king, 

Hirusan, son of Arusan, shake in their 
shoes, for permitting the mice to cir- 
cumvent H1M—the prince of Bards ! 
So he let fly the venom of his satire 
at the unfortunate king lying in his 
royal nest, far away in the cave of 
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Knobha (Knowth, near the Boyne), 
and it so smarted him, that quitting 
the royal ladies, Fiery Mouth, his 
spouse, and Sharp Teeth, his daugh- 
ter, he was in less than no time at 
Cruachan, in Roscommon, and the 
ill-tempered bard flung across his 
back. Then speeding eastwards like 
the wind, he was in a thought across 
the Shannon; but cantering at an 
easier pace through Clonmacnoise, he 
was spied by St. Kiaran, who was 
doing smith’s duty at the moment in 
his forge. Though the saint set light 
value on Seanchan as a proud bard, 
he valued him as a human being ; so 
he made a javelin cast of a red bar 
at the ravisher, and his rat-and-man- 
catching deeds were at anend. The 
temper of the minstrel was such, that 
he would have preferred death ; as 
then a certain disgrace would cling to 
Guaire for ever. In this adventure, 
the feline king being of the size of a 
four-year-old ox, every thingis brought 
within the bounds of probability. 
The measure of the exactions and 
pennies of the great Bardic order 
being full, Marvan pays them a visit, 
as gentle in its manner and object as 
the cold rushing east wind. At first 
he is not known, and in order to show 
his claim to the privilege of disputa- 
tion with them, he announces that the 
grandmother of his servant’s wife was 
a poet’s granddaughter. Here are 
some of the questions with which he 
puzzles the learned professors: What 
did man find on earth which God 
could not find? How was playing 
on the harp invented? Who was the 
first poet ! Having made them, both 
chief and simple professor, play base 
or cronan till their lives become a 
burden to them, he summarily dis- 
misses them till they should find out 
tMe genuine story of the Tain Bo 
Cuailgne, and repeat it for him, lay- 
ing injunctions on them never in the 
interim to sleep two nights in the one 
place. They march away very crest- 
fallen, spend one night at the King of 
Leinster's palace in Naas, cross the 
sea to Alba, return, and are as far 
from coming at the story of the Cat- 
tle Raid, as when they left Cruachan. 
At the last extremity, Marvan ad- 
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vises them to collect all the saints of 
Erin together, to entreat Fergus Mac 
Roy, who has been in his tomb some 
600 years, to relate the tale to them, 
as he had been one of the chief ac- 
tors in it. They assemble at his 
tomb, and solemnly make the request ; 
his spirit appears, and recites the 
heroic tale ; St. Kiaran, of Cluanmac- 
noise writes it down on the skin of 
the Dun Cow; and a copy of that 
original made six hundred years later, 
may be seen in the Library of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

We have left ourselves little space 
for critical remarks on the editing of 
the separate volumes. We should be 
glad to have room for the excellent 
remarks on the genius of the Celtic 
tongue, which occur in the third 
volume, edited by Mr. O’Grady, and 
to dwell on the care bestowed on their 
labours by the different editors. Being 
chiefly desirous to find in the succes- 
sive volumes the ancient remains 
with their literal translation, we re- 
gret seeing part of the fifth volume 
occupied with Mr. MacPherson, whose 
forgeries, no Gaelic scholar, Irish or 
Scotch, would venture to defend in 
this year of grace. It is not very prob- 
able that readers of Keating, or the 
first four of these volumes will be 
gratified by finding “ Eochaidh” (pro- 
nounced Vehy or Yuchy), spelled 
“ Kohy” in the last volume. The sub- 
scribers have been for some time sigh- 
ing for the possession of the Tain. 
Well here at Jast is the introduction : 
it is to be hoped that they will not 
be kept much longer in suspense. 

From a hasty glance at the list of 
subscribers, we Judge the number to 
be upwards of seven hundred. There 
should be twice the number, and the 
subscriptions punctually paid ; but of 
course there can be no doubt of the 
latter fact. The patient researches of 
Zeus, and other German philologists 
in Celtic literature, should excite our 
own scholars into activity, and our 
readers who pretend to judgment and 
taste, to give them support in their 
efforts to preserve the early remains 
of the oldest and most perfect of 
European languages.* 

Besides the household stories com- 








* It will be understood that we except Latin and Greek, and do not take intu 
account the aboriginal language, of which the surviving dialects are the Basque, 
the Finnish, and the Hunnish, and of which there are no written literary remains. 
We here claim no superiority over the Teutonic tongues, except what arises from 


the earlier date of our written literature. 
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mon to all the people who speak in 
the cognate branches of the Indo- 
European languages, every country 
has its old fictions peculiar to itself. 
The Irish branch of the Celtic tongue 
is most rich in this department— 
many of them are extremely curious, 
and the greater part, both in prose 
and poetry, possessed of much merit. 
{iumour, of which there is scarcely a 
trace in the earlier remains, colours 
the whole of the “‘Bardic proceed- 
ings” in the last volume. 

Our brother literati who speak and 
write in the Teutonic dialects, have 
far outstripped us in this race ; wit- 
ness their Eddas, their Kempe-Visers, 
their Folk-Visers, their Heldenbuchs, 
their Nibelungen Lieds, their Rei- 
necke derFuchs, their Folks-marchens, 
their Kinder-marchens, their Folks 
Lieders, &c. ; all long since in print, 
and honoured with repeated editions. 
We request those who form their 
estimate of our old language from the 
conversation of our western peasants 
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and fishermen, to reflect on the wis- 
dom and justice of a similar estimate 
of English literature from the chaffer- 
ing of a couple of Yorkshire horse- 
dealers overheard in a fair. Let them 
rather admire, if they cannot imitate, 
the proceeding of our brother philolo- 
gists of Germany. These patient and 
conscientious scholars, knowing the 
extent through which the Celtic 
tongue was once spoken through Eu- 
rope, take whatever works, grammars, 
and dictionaries they can find in its 
surviving dialects, the Irish, the Gae- 
lic,and Welsh, and compare the words 
and the grammatical structure with 
those of their own, or the other cog- 
nate languages, and give to the world 
the result of their valuable researches. 
To these and such as these, the grati- 
tude of every Celtic man of letters is 
most justly due. 

We understand that the sixth vol- 
ume, containing the “ Chase of Glan- 
a-Smoll” and other Fenian poems, is 
on the eve of publication. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


Tue gold-fields of Victoria have at- 
tracted, within the last few years, 
some 300,000 persons from the shores 
ot Great Britain. One may see there 
briefless barristers and Cornish miners, 
ci-devant doctors, and “old hands,” 
broken down swells and wild Tipper- 
ary boys—a heterogeneous mass of 
people, in a state of admirable fusion, 
or confusion, as you will, illustrating 
the inexorable force of that necessity 
which makes strange bed-fellows. 
After a stay of several years in the 
colony of Victoria, principally upon 
the gold-fields, it has occurred to me 
that some brief account of the modus 
operandi of miners in those distant 
regions, might be advantageously 
given to-amuse, if not to edify, the 
old folk at home. 

The gold-fields of Victoria consist 
of alluvial diggings and quartz reefs. 
In the former case, the gold isobtained 
by sinking a shaft down to the prim- 
ary rock, or, as miners say, the bot- 
tom, where the auriferous deposit is 
found ; sometimes, however, it lies 


many feet above the primary rock, 
upon a stratum of stiff, greasy, blue 
clay, technically called a false bottom. 
Gold has often been found on the 
surface, in the vicinity of a quartz 
reef, which has cropped out of the 
earth in consequence of some previous 
eruption, and disgorged a portion of 
its hidden wealth. Surface gold is 
generally porous, of a dark brown 
colour, and bears evident traces of the 
action of fire. 

At Sandhurst, Bendigo, the oldest 
and best of the diggings, the sinking 
is shallow, rarely so much as fiity 
feet; while at Ballarat I have worked 
in shafts two hundred feet deep, the 
greatest depih I know of being three 
hundred and fifty feet. Ballarat pro- 
per is a large basin surrounded on all 
sides by lofty ranges, covered, a few 
pees back, with huge trees, stringy 
ark, and gum, which now lie rotting 
in the drives and shafts of the miners, 
who, ruthless Vandals, felled them 
without seruple, and eut them up for 
slabs wherewith to line the sides of 
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the shafts, and for props and cap- 
pieces to support the drives, which 
are carried in from the bottom of the 
holes a long way under ground ; with- 
out this precaution the earth would 
tumble down and smother the work- 
men. The environs of Ballarat pre- 
sent therefore, a singularly bleak and 
desolate appearance; but the town 
itself has progressed with miraculous 
rapidity: tents have long since been 
superseded by wooden buildings of 
great size and strength, and there are 
not a few handsome edifices faced 
with cut stone, the material for which 
is supplied from the freestone quar- 
ries of Bacchus Marsh, a small town 
situate on the road to Melbourne, 
some five and twenty miles from Bal- 
larat. There are no less than three 
large theatres, all well supported, for 
the Victorians are great play-goers : 
indeed, throughout the provincial 
towns, the state of the theatres may 
be accepted as a barometrical indica- 
tion of the buoyancy of the money 
market. What miners term leads of 
gold, mean simply the underground 
beds or channels of old watercourses, 
now dry, which have worn a passage 
in the surface of the primary rock, 
when their deposits of quartz bould- 
ers, iron-stone sand, &c., are found to 
be largely impregnated with particles 
of gold, which, originally ejected from 
quartz reefs, have become smooth and 
polished by the action of water. 
From oneof these leads, at Ballarat, 
about two years ago, a nugget was 
taken, weighing, I think, nearly two 
thousand ounces; it was very appro- 
priately christened by the lucky finders 
the Welcome Nugget. At present it 
is the largest in the world. I need 
scarcely say, that, although some men 
made their fortunes in a hurry at 
Ballarat, the vast majority were 
doomed to disappointment and bank- 
ruptcy ; for, while an eighth share in 
a good claim would give a return of 
about £1,500 for six months work, 
and the expenditure of £40 or £50 
towards furnishing windlass, ropes, 
buckets, timber, and other tools ne- 
cessary to work out the ground, a 
claim containing no gold—in colonial 
parlance, a duffer—would yield, of 
course, nil; and, besides, many of the 
unfortunate men would be sure to 
have staked their. all on the venture, 
and, finding that there was no open- 
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ing without capital on the deep sink- 
ing, would put all their effects in a 
bundle called by miners a swag, upon 
their backs, and make for some poor 
man’s diggings, where, the sinking 
being shallow, it was possible, with 
no money and little labour, to eke out 
a tolerable subsistence. 

Even here, the moment any one 
was so fortunate as to light on a 
patch of gold, which would put a few 
pounds in his pocket, instead of try- 
ing to follow up his success in that 
quarter, he at hurry incontinently 
back again to Ballarat, persuaded that 
this time he would be successful, and 
undoubtedly drop on the lead. This 
lead being very tortuous in its course 
might probably again disappoint his 
hopes, and by a graceful curve make 
the claim a duffer, and himself free 
to commence the world anew, with a 
heavy heart and an empty pocket. 

The escort returns at the Treasury, 
Melbourne, show that the amount of 
gold sent down weekly from Ballarat 
exceeded that of any other gold field; 
but, bearing in mind the vast outlay 
requisite to obtain this result, it would 
appear that the palm should be 
awarded to Bendigo. 

A very serious affray took place in 
the latter part of the year 1854, be- 
tween the military and the miners, in 
which thirty-five of the latter, and 
about as many of the former, were 
killed. The disturbance arose from 
the system of licensing then carried 
on. The payment of thirty shillings 
every second month for a paper en- 
titling you to dig for gold, was well 
enough for those who succeeded in 
their search: but to the unfortunate 
digger, without gold or money, the 
whole thing seemed intolerable. Ac- 
cordingly, the discontented portion of 
the community erected a stockade on 
the Eureka lead, Ballarat, which was 
taken by the military with the loss 
above-mentioned ; the ringleaders, 
twelve in number, were arrested, 
tried, and acquitted through the force 
of public opinion, which was strongly 
in favour of the accused. As this 
was the only instance of a collision 
between the authorities and the 
miners, the Eureka stockade is fam- 
ous in the annals of the colony. 

Let us now leave Ballarat and pro- 
ceed across the country to Bendigo, 
in company with a party of miners, 
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who, shifting the scene, want to 
change their luck. Before leaving 
their old quarters, they must first sell 
off everything they can, in the way 
of tools and timber belonging to that 
last dutfer, which has annihilated 
their hopes of fortune for the present; 
all things, in short, which cannot be 
carried. At dawn of day they roll up 
their blankets and clothes, with tea 
and sugar inside, into a swag; an im- 
mense damper has been previously 
baked, of such solidity and weight as 
to challenge apparently the digestive 
powers of an ostrich, but which the 
stomach of a miner, furiously hungry, 
after a long day’s walk, will dispose 
of as readily as a cracknel biscuit. 
The tent being taken down, and tied 
up with all their worldly goods upon 
their backs, a start is made across the 
country through the bush. The tra- 
vellers have an idea of the lie or di- 
rection of the place to which they are 
going, and, with the sun as guide, 
manage to get over about five-and- 
twenty English miles per day, only 
stopping an hour, generally at noon, 
by some creek where water is obtained 
for making tea, which is as indispen- 
sable an adjunct to a miner’s dinner 
as to his breakfast or supper. 

At sundown the tent is stretched 
on a line fastened between two trees 
some fifteen feet apart. The axe, a 
never absent friend, finds an unlimited 
supply of fuel for cooking supper, 
and, after a hearty meal of mutton, 
damper, and tea, the whole party 
wrap their weary forms in the blan- 
kets, and, in a twinkling, are off to 
the Land of Nod. 

If, however, the leaders have not 
been careful in selecting the camping 
ground, their rest will be of short du- 
ration, for some unhappy fellow will 
surely spring up with a yell of agony 
astounding to weak nerves, his hand 
convulsively clutehing his trousers 
(for travellers turn in in full dress), 
which contain an unwelcome guest in 
the shape of a bulldog ant, that has 
crawled up his leg and electrified him 
with its vicious bite. These bulldogs, 
as they are termed, are a very large 
species of the ant tribe; their bite is, 
at the moment, infinitely more pain- 
ful than the sting of a wasp, and their 
peculiar propensities have probabl 
earned for them that ominous appel- 
lation. It would be vain to try to 
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sleep comfortably after such a mishap, 
and equally hopeless in the darkness 
to attempt to find a better position. 
Fortunately, there is seldom anything 
worse to be apprehended, when camp- 
ing in the bush at night; although, in 
summer, snakes have been frequently 
found in the morning coiled up among 
= warm ashes of the previous night’s 
re. 

I mer as well mention that snakes 
are not held in such dread in Australia 
as one would imagine ; their bite is 
fatal if the bitten part be not imme- 
diately cut out and the wound cauter- 
ized, but familiarity with them breeds 
contempt; and if a man be armed 
with a long thin stick, he can, if en- 
dued with ordinary mental self-pos- 
session, disable and kill as many as 
he may meet. A very slight biow 
will so injure the delicate flexible 
framework of the body, as to render 
the snake incapable of springing, 
when, like a worm, wriggling about 
in impotent agony, he can be safely 
despatched at leisure. Of the poison- 
ous reptiles belonging to Australia, 
the most deadly is the deaf-adder. 
The carpet, black, brown, and diamond 
snakes, inflict also a deadly wound ; 
and the little whip-snake, seldom ex- 
ceeding twelve inches in length, is 
really the most dangerous of all, as 
the chances are you may never see 
him until your hand is about to be 
placed unconsciously upon his venom- 
ous carease. 

Let us return to our party, with 
their mutton and damper for break- 
fast, and sennaent them to Castle- 
maine, where they will arrive that 
evening. 


This town is, I think, the 
prettiest in the colony ; though small, 
it is well laid out, with a fine square 
full of large sh« ps equal to the best 


in our provincial towns; two local 
newspapers are well supported, and, 
though last not least in Victorian 
eyes, the Theatre Royal, contains 
nightly a motley assemblage of miners, 
amongst whom may be recognised the 
sallow-face and plaited tail of John 
Chinaman. At the present day Cas- 
tlemaine is largely supported by the 
Chinese, who, in gangs of two or three 
hundred each, re-work the old ground 
in Forest and Campbell’s Creeks. 
They are hard-toiling, ingenious crea- 
tures, despised and hated by Euro- 
peans, in whose wake they follow, 
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picking up, like jackalls, what is left 
behind. . 

I am sorry to say that a few of our 
countrywomen had the bad taste to 
marry Chinamen, for their money, I 

resume. True, they were of a very 
ow class; and in the only instance of 
which I know personally, the bride 
found, to her cost, that she had caught 
a Tartar. Bendigo, which'is twenty- 
seven miles distant, will be reached 
next day; and having taken leave of 
the party, the reader and I will take 
a stroll through the diggings. 

On the richest leads in the Eagle- 
hawk, California, and Long Gullies, 
now nearly worked out, the sinking 
is shallow, about twenty feet, no 
shafts requiring to be slabbed, the 
claims were generally worked out with 
ease in a month or six weeks, and 
were very rich. I have seen as many 
as fifty-seven ounces taken out of four 
buckets of washing stuff. 

In by-gone years, before the gold- 
fields were overrun by the rush of 
immigrants, and when golden holes 
were as plentiful as blackberries, a 
party of two or three men, having 
worked out a good claim, which had 
yielded, say £500 a man, would for- 
ward their gold to the treasury, at 
Melbourne, by escort, and follow after 
themselves for a colonial spree. An 
expensive hotel would be aete: be- 
hind the bar of which there being a 
pretty girl, the most susceptible of 
the bachelors was sure to be caught 
and married within a day or two. 
Half a dozen massive gold rings, as 
many silk and satin dresses, bonnets 
and shawls, being procured to com- 
plete the bride’s trousseau, the newly- 
married couple would enjoy abundance 
of ane so long as the money lasted 
—about a fortnight ; when the bride- 
groom would return to the diggings, 
and the bride back again to service, 
where she might be seen, early some 
fine morning, dressed in satin, polish- 
ing the grates. 

In illustration of this spiritof whole- 
sale prodigality, I heard an amusing 
story of a party of miners who were 
dining at a first-class hotel in Mel- 
bourne. After dinner, champagne and 
claret were introduced: the former was 
voted no better than ginger beer, and 
the latter declared to execrable 
stuff. A bright thought, however, 
rescued the party from the difficulty, 
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and they immediately ordered a pint 
of rum each, directing the waiter to 
“charge it the same as the swells’ 
wine.” 

When the old licence system was 
in vogue, it was customary for the 
Commissioner, with a posse of troopers, 
to scour the diggings about the third 
day of every month, with the view of 
arresting all those who could not pro- 
duce the necessary papers. This was 
not such an easy matter at Ballarat, 
for while sentinels posted on the tops 
of the ranges gave the alarm to their 
companions working in the gullies 
beneath, any unlucky fellow who was 
surprised by a trooper a few yards 
distant, would dart down his shallow 
hole, like a rabbit into its burrow; 
and as the claims were probably 
“holed” into one another for a con- 
siderable distance, pursuit in such a 
warren would be quite hopeless, and 
the fugitive might safely ascend a 
long way from the spot where he took 
to earth. 

The Ballarat riots having put an 
end to the licence system, an export 
duty of half-a-crown an ounce on all 
gold taken out of Victoria, has more 
than reimbursed the revenue. There 
is a further charge of £1 per annum 
for a miner’s right. The taking out 
of this paper is, to some extent, op- 
tional ; bu without it, the law does 
not give protection: to a person work- 
ing auriferous ground; he may be 
encroached on, or altogether driven 
out of his claim by any one possessed 
of the proper document. A miner 
without a right, has, as jawyers say, 


no locus standi in the court of mines.., 


The taxes upon the Chinese are very 
oppressive; there are first £10 per 
head levied on every Chinaman land- 
ing at Victorian ports, £1 for a protec- 
tion ticket, and £1 for a miner’s right ; 
for every subsequent year, £4 resi- 
dence money, as it is called, beside 
the two last items. The first most 
serious impost was often evaded at 
first, as the ships from China landed 
their passengers at Guichen Bay, 
South Australia, whence they made 
their way overland into the Victorian 
diggings. As the Chinese are, ge- 
nerally speaking, very much alike, 
identification by European officers is 
impossible; indeed this wonderful 
sameness of features which charac- 
terizes the Mongolian race, has often 
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roved, in Victoria, an insuperable 
Sone to the detection and punish- 
ment of most disgusting and diabolical 
crimes. According to the last Census 
Reports which I have seen, out of a 
total of half-a-million inhabitants, 
there were no less than sixty thou- 
sand Chinese in Victoria. 

Turn for a moment to that system 
of mining, known as quartz reefing. 
Reefs of: quartz (or crystallized flint) 
running north and south, may be seen 
on every gold field in Victoria, that is, 
when they crop out above the surface, 
generally at the summits of the ranges, 
which are consequently covered, as 
with hail-stones, with small particles 
of quartz. Allreefs are not auriferous ; 
even among those which intersect al- 
luvial diggings, there are some in 
which no gold can be detected, and a 
great many more, where it is so thinly 
scattered as not to repay the expense 
and labour of extracting it. The width 
of a reef varies from one foot to five 
or six ; it is not a solid mass of stone, 
but consists rather of thin layers of 
quartz, lapped closely together, stand- 
ing on their edges, not quite upright, 
but with a trifling inclination west- 
ward. The whole mass is full of 
joints and seams, where the gold is 
concealed. Some specimens are so 
rich as to appear plated with gold. I 
recollect seeing, a few years back, at 
Maldon (Tarrangower), a sample of 
quartz taken from a reef there, which, 
apparently worthless to the most prac- 
tised eye, was in reality yielding 
twenty-six ounces of gold to a ton 
of quartz. When viewed through a 
lens, the stones appeared to be stud- 
ded thickly with the most minute 
particles of gold. 

There is no great difficulty in trac- 
ing the course of a reef, for, although 
at the distance of one hundred yards 
{rom where it appears on the surface, 
one may have to sink a hundred feet, 
in consequence of the sudden “ dip,” 
with the aid of a compass placed 
where the reef is visible, a shaft may 
be sunk which will drop right on the 
required spot. I may as well describe 
the process of extracting gold from 
a Having first, with iron wedges, 

rills, &c., driven in between the 
joints of the reef, burst up and broken 
a sufficient quantity, the stones are 
burned for some hours so as to render 
them brittle, in which state they are 
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more easily ground to powder. The 
crushing machine generally consists 
of two large solid wheels, each weigh- 
ing two tons: these wheels revolve 
in shallow iron basins, into which the 
quartz is shovelled as fast as it can be 
crushed by the revolving wheels; a 
continuous stream of water flowing 
through the basins carries off nearly 
all the pulverized stone, the gold 
naturally sinking to the bottom. 

When the quartz is crushed, the 
contents of the basins are taken out, 
and with the aid of mercury, every 
particle of the precious metal is ex- 
tracted from the sediment. 

Quartz reefs, like alluvial leads of 
gold, are very unequal in their yield ; 
thus it has sometimes happened that 
of three claims along a good reef, the 
two outside are giving from ten to 
twenty ounces to the ton, while the 
parties working in the middle cannot 
get so many pennyweights in the 
same quantity. The introduction of 
machinery and capital has of late 
days opened up many reefs hitherto 
not payable ; and the total amount of 
gold from this source has increased 
thirty-five per cent. between the years 
1853 and 1859. A reef is considered 
payable at the present time, which, 
at any depth, not exceeding fifty feet, 
will yield one ounce of gold to the 
ton. 

Amongst the richest reefs in Vic- 
toria, that at Eaglehawk, : Tarran- 
gower, stands pre-eminent. Some of 
the best claims here have turned out 
gold to the value of £100,000, occa- 
sionally yielding out of the picked 
stuff fifteen hundred ounces of gold 
to a ton of quartz. But it may be 
naturally asked, at what depth do 
these quartz reefs “run out,” or might 
they be worked down, ad infinitum, 
as far as the gold is concerned? The 
fact is, that in general reefs cease to 
contain gold after a depth of three 
hundred feet, and I know of only one 
instance, at Maryborough, a Victorian 
gold-field, where there is, at a depth 
of four hundred feet, a small amount 
of the precious metal found, but not 
in sufficient quantities to pay those 
concerned. Genate reefing has suc- 


ceeded alluvial mining, now nearly 
abandoned, and in a few years hence, 
will, itself, probably be on the decline. 
The discovery of gold, in an incredibly 
short space of time, peopled Victoria, 
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which might otherwise have long re- 
mained unknown to the mass of 
the British people, and consequently 
she suddenly attained to wealth and 
importance in the eye of the world, 
But the gold-fields inaugurated an 
anomalous and unnatural state of so- 
ciety, which could not long exist, 
and is fast vanishing away. With 





In one of the Sikh battles a British 
regiment, through contradictory or- 
ders, found itself unsupported in front 
of the enemy’s fire, and, for the first 
time, turned right about face on the 
enemy. A wag of the regiment said 
that they ran, not from Shere Singh, 
but from sheer funk. The battle of 
Bull’s Run will get the same bad 
name in American annals. It was a 
regular bull’s-run, such as those stam- 
pedes in western prairies, when a 
whole herd of buffaloes, stung with 
flies or maddened by some sudden fear, 
rush on till they drop dead with heat 
and exhaustion. In ancient times the 
god Pan was supposed to be the in- 
spirer of this sudden and useful diver- 
sion in the enemies’ lines. The Goat- 
god, who had frightened his mother 
into fits by his ungainly and capricious 
movements as an infant, and who had 
been taken up to Olympus by his 
father, Mercury, to amuse the celes- 
tials by his dancing to the music of 
his own Pandean pipes, afterwards 
set up asa hunter on his own account 
in the woods of,Arcady. Here, by 
his quick sight and lusty halloo, lie 
became the terror of the forest—a 
kind of god-gorilla, whose howl would 
scare away bears and tigers as unac- 
countably as Orpheus charmed them. 
The next we hear of Pan is in the 
train of Bacchus, when that mythical 
god opened the way to the conquest 
of India, in which Alexander, in his- 
torical times, followed in his steps. 
Pan was evidently the trumpeter of 
the expedition, and blew such blatant 
and horrible blasts of sound, that the 
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the unrivalled climate and fertile 
soil of Victoria, there is nothing 
which ought to stand in the way of 
ultimate success ; and when the mil- 
lions of acres, now lying waste, shall 
be covered with the fruits of the 
earth, then, and not till then, will her 
pees rest on a firm and enduring 
is. 


Argunasand Krishnas of Indiastopped 
their ears, and ran from it as the 
beasts had donein Arcady. Whether 
the sound he produced was that of a 
steam-whistle or of a steam-drum, 
legend does not say. Jullien, the 
father of monster concerts and the 
inventor, we believe, of one of these 
ear tormentors, was, no doubt, one of 
the progeny of Pan. Perillus, of the 
brazen bull celebrity, was another, 
and the Chinese, who drive their pri- 
soners mad by the gong reverberating 
in their ears louder than the loudest 
thunder, are also emissaries of the 
wicked Goat-god, who should be sent 
to join him in the Pandemonium, 
where “the noise of drums and tim- 
brels loud” is mixed “with parents’ 
tears and children’s cries that pass 
through fire” to Moloch. 

In grateful memory of Pan’s assist- 
ance at the battle of Marathon, the 
Athenians erected a temple to his 
honour. The first of those panics 
with which Asiatic armies have so 
often been seized in presence of Euro- 
pean, was that recorded by Herodotus, 
when the Persians and Greeks met on 
the plain of Marathon. Herodotus 
shall tell the story in his own pictur- 
esque words* :—“ While the Generals 
were yet in the city, they despatched 
a herald to Sparta, one Phidippides, 
an Athenian, who was a courier by 
profession, and who attended to this 
very business. This Phidippides, as 
he afterwards told the story to the 
Athenians, was met by Pan near 
Mount Parthenion, above Tegea; and 
Pan, calling out the name of Phidip- 
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pides, bade him ask the Athenians 
why they paid no attention to him, 
who was well inclined to the Athe- 
nians, and had often been useful to 
them, and would be so hereafter. The 
Athenians therefore, as their affairs 
were then in a prosperous condition 
believed that this was true, and erected 
a temple to Pan beneath the Acro- 
polis, and in consequence of that mes- 
sage they propitiate Pan with yearly 
sacrifices and the torch race.” To this 
intervention of Pan, among other 
causes (for Herodotus is at the half 
way state of helief between superna- 
tural and natural causation, and does 
not directly bring the gods into the 
tield of battle as Homer, or altogether 
pass by their interposition, as Thucy- 
dides), the great success at Marathon 
is attributed. Pan, according to He- 
rodotus, changed sides on that event- 
ful day for Greece and Europe. The 
Athenians, he says, on that day 
charged the Medians at full speed, 
and that, too, unsupported by cavalry 
and archers. This the barbarians 
ascribed to madness, for until that 
time the very name of the Medes was 
a terror to the Greeks. It is evident 
from this hint (and it is only a hint 
which Herodotus furnishes), that the 
result of Marathon was mainly attri- 
butable to a panic. For the first time 
the Medians met their match, and as 
at school all bullies are cowards, so in 
battle. 

Instead of inspiring terror in the 
Greeks, the headlong attack of the 
Greeks struck them with terror. It 
was the weaker animal brought to 
bay, and driving back the stronger, as 
a horse has before now staggered a 
tiger,and sent him reeling back to his 
den by a well-directed kick in the 
head. Marathon and Bull’s Run have 
this in common (though we hope our 
Southern friends will not get hold of 
this comparison to extract a bit of 
“bunkum” for themselves), that the 
invader, who had carried all before 
him up to this point, was “whipped” 
by the sudden discovery that the 
-— did not mean to run away. 

A battle is after all only a pum- 
melling match on a large scale; the 
side which can best stand being beaten 
has the best chance of beating. 


** Fears of the brave and follies of the wise ;” 


who has not read and commented 
on this sonorous couplet. It is an 


epitome of the art of war. We would 
not say that the general that is most 
brave will win the day, but he that 
fears least; nor is the distinction a 
mere trifling about words. The nor- 
mal state of two armies marching to 
battle is the state of fear ; the general 
is trembling for his reputation, the 
drummer boy for the lass that he left 
behind, and the lips he kissed so 
fondly when drawn for a conscript a 
few days before. To all that mighty 
host there is the awful alternative, 


* death or victory ; it may not be a peer- 


age or Westminster Abbey to all, but 
the prize is proportioned to the stake. 
The commander-in-chief stakes his 
all on the issue and so does the drum- 
mer boy. The one cannot hazard 
more than life and honour, the other 
cannot hazard less. In such a lottery 
as this the boldest may hold his breath, 
as the ball whizzes in the roulette of 
battle, and fortune hangs in suspense 
between the combatants. That men 
are not afraid while the battle is 
raging around them, and comrades 
falling fast on all sides, is very true ; 
but that is not because they are 
too brave not to know what fear 
means, which is only an absurd way 
of saying that they are too irra- 
tional to know what their danger 
is; but because a passive emotion 
of fear is incompatible with the 
active exertion required of head, legs, 
and arms. The commander-in-chief 
has to think, and the full private 
to act during action, and both think- 
ing and acting are states which put 
an end, for the time present, of the 
sympathetic emotions. The surgeon 
amputating a patient’s limb is con- 
scious of nothing but the operation 
itself. If he were to give way for 
an instant he would be unnerved 
and unmanned. During the trying 
quarter of an hour, he is a being of 
pure intellect devoid of feeling or 
emotion of any kind. And unless he 
were capable of that act of pure ab- 
straction, unless he could put his un- 
derstanding under an exhausted re- 
ceiver, and work it for the time in 
vacuo, he might give up surgery and 
had better adopt the study of some 
of the fine arts instead. This is why 
many excellentand ablemen have been 
unable to qualify themselves for the 
profession of a surgeon. They were 
unable to master their passive emo- 
tions in the operating room ; their 
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nerves were too fine-strung, and con- 
sequently their intellect never had 
fair play; they could never rise to 
the perception of the beauty of an 
operation, and forget the screams and 
suffering of the patient. A surgeon 
is not heartless, as some suppose, be- 
cause he forgets the one class of emo- 
tions, and can even induce a new train 
of emotions. If the patient were a 
dear relative, he would not attempt 
the operation, because he could not 
trust his resolution. A look might 


unnerve him, and the more the feel-” 


ings are compressed the greater their 
gush when once the self-command is 
lost, and like waters breaking through 
a dam they sweep all before them. 

To apply these remarks to a field 
of battle. Men there screw their 
courage to the sticking place. They 
do not talk nonsense about not know- 
ing what fear means, but like Mac- 
beth, they can do all that does be- 
come a man, who dares do more is 
none. Sir Alexander Ball, than whom 
a braver man never walked the quar- 
ter-deck, confessed, that when as a 
boy he was put into the ship’s launch 
on a cutting out expedition, he felt 
the tears rise in his eyes, and he would 
have given worlds to choke down his 
emotions. But a kind word from an 
old boatswain soon set him all right 
again, and once the first natural gush 
of fear was got under he felt no more 
return of it, and got on in action as 
well as the oldest seaman. This is 
the real state of armies going into 
action; at first the strong sense of 
danger is uppermost in their minds, 
but as soon as this is conquered by 
the sense of duty, there is then no 
return of these qualms, unless, as 
sometimes happens, the army finds 
itself in a trap, or a cul-de-sac, with 
cannon on all sides, and then the 
sensation of fear returns with over- 
whelming strength in proportion as it 
has been kept under so long. 

Thus we have given first the 
theological explanation of panics to 
which the Father of History alludes, 
not in the hearty believing way that 
old Homer would have told of a 
divine interposition of Pan on the 
side of the Greeks at Marathon. 
Then we passed on to the metaphy- 
sical account of the same. Now we 
give the positive side of the same 


subject, and narrate some of the great 


panics of war. 
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It was a panic when Gideon’s 
handful of men, with pitchers and 
lamps, fell on the host of Midian and 
smote them, as they lay along in the 
valley “ like ae for multi- 
tude, and their camels were without 
number, as the sand by the sea-side, 
for multitude.” A Midianite, we are 
told, dreamed a dream, and lo, a cake 
of barley bread tumbled into the host 
of Midian, and came into a tent and 
smote it, that it fell and overturned 
it that the tent lay along. Mr. 
Thompson, the ingenious author of 
the “ Land and the Book,” has thrown 
great light on the dream by refer- 
ring us to a proverbial expression, 
still in use in Palestine. Barley 
bread being eaten only by the very 
poor, it was very natural to dream 
of an attack from one of the .op- 
pressed Israelites under the figure of 
a cake of barley bread. Bearing in 
mind, moreover, the almost preci- 
pitous heights which overhang the 
valley in which the Midianites were 
encamped, the sudden irruption of 
Gideon and his armed men was as 
like the tumbling of a cake of bread 
on the roof of a tent, and the cause 
was not more inadequate to the effect 
in the one case than in the other. To 
what, then, are we to attribute the 
terror of the Midianites but to a night 
surprise from a small body of men 
rushing down on them from a height. 
Every measure of Gideon’s was well 
calculated to strike a panic into the 
multitude, which lay in the valley 
like grasshoppers. The flashing of 
lights, the crash of broken pitchers, 
the trumpet to the lips, the sword in 
the hand: here were four elements 
of terror, any one of which would 
have been sufficient by itself. The 
superstitious multitude, no doubt, at 
once supposed them to be so many 
avenging angels—the gods of the 
land come down to take up the cause 
of Israel. “Fear,” says the wise 
man, is “a betrayal of the succours 
which reason offereth ;’ and so un- 
reasoning is this instinct of fear that 
it strikes at friend and foe alike. We 
can well understand that the Midian- 
ites turned every man’s sword against 
his fellow, when we read of the hair- 
breadth escapes of the 7'imes’ Corres- 
pondent from the cowardly fellows 
who were running from their own 
fears on the road to Washington. ‘The 
men who dared not look behind thei 
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on the “deil take the hindmost” 
principle, were ready to cock their 
pistols at the stranger who stopped 
them to ask what they were running 
from. There is something infectious 
in the —— ‘of numbers for good 
or evil. Men back each other up 
shoulder to shoulder if they have onl 
the resolution to stand. on Flod- 
den field— 


“ Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As gallantly and well.” 


And, on the other hand, a bad ex- 
ample works like leaven among 
troops, and a retreat often ends in a 
run because of an alarm raised by a 
few cowardly fellows in the rear. 
The march of Bacchus from Greece 
to India is undoubtedly mythical; that 
of Alexander of Macedon is undoubt- 
edly historical. Whatever we may 
say of the first irruption of Pan into 
Asia, it is quite certain that the god 
of terror raised his shaggy head from 
the midst of the Macedonian phalanx, 
and shook the Persians from their 
ranks and Darius from his throne. 
It is unaccountable how half a mil- 
lion of men could stand up to fight a 
pitched battle with fifteen or twenty 
thousand soldiers without running 
away at the first alarm. The Per- 
sians stood in their own way. It 
was like King Cambyses and his host 
overwhelmed in a sand storm— 


“Man mounts on man, on camels camels 
”» 


Two or three such victories as 
those of the Granicus and Arbela must 
have satisfied Alexander of this sheep- 
slaying. He must have doubted his 
own sanity at last, like Ajax furens 
among the flocks. The panics of the 
Persians recoiled on their conqueror. 
Conquest came so easy to him that 
he went mad for blood, and at last 
turned his sword against his own ge- 
nerals and favourites for want of fresh 
Darius’ to pursue, and more Persias 
to overrun. 

In the wars of the Romans panics 
were unknown, for every legion was 
an — complete in itself, which 
marched under its own commander, 
and encamped on its own ground. It 
expected no supports, and, therefore, 
never trusted itself in danger without 
knowing its own strength, and the 
strength of the enemy. Armies are 
broken either when the commander 
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of 10,000 finds himself confronted by 
20,000, and halts, wavers, and is 
thrown back in confusion ; or, when 
through want of generalship, the men 
come up in driblets, and regiments 
play at cross purposes leading to very 
crooked issues under fire. At Meea- 
nee, for instance, Sir Charles Napier 
found himself with 2,000 men on the 
crest of a hill face to face with 20,000 
Beloochees. To waver was to be lost, 
and so putting a bold front on the 
matter, Sir Charles went in for it and 
won. On the other hand, for an 
example of what would strike a panic 
into any army but the British, take 
Balaclava, or the attack on the Redan 
in June. C'est magnifique mais ce 
nest pas la guerre is a well remem- 
bered comment on the ride of the Six 
Hundred down the valley of the 
shadow of death up to the Russian 
guns. There is no disguising the 
truth that this is not the way that 
victories are won. Lions were led 
on by asses, and if a wrong attack 
did not end in a rout and a panic, it 
was only because British soldiers are 
unlike any other, and do not know 
when they are beaten. 
A panic was next to impossible in 
a Roman army, from the very compo- 
sition of the force. It was an exerci- 
tus, a body so called from its constant 
habit of drill. Discipline was their 
disciplina, the study to which the 
Roman gave his mind and strength, 
as the Greek to rhetoric and philoso- 
phy; their camps were cities or the 
erms of them, and their colonies 
dies of old pensioners who held the 
lands of the enemy on military ten- 
ure. To this day our Winchesters, 
Rochesters, Porchesters, Dorchesters, 
recall the name of the ancient castra, 
the strongholds of Roman power in 
Britain. A military spirit like this is 
the true preservative against the pa- 
nics which naturally spring up when 
bodies of men suddenly find them- 
selves at death’s door. How shall 
one chase a thousand, and two put 
ten thousand to flight, except, in the 
language of Scripture, their Rock had 
sold them, and they had lost all faith 
in each other as wellasin God. Itis 
easy to see that the imagery is Asia- 
tic, for in Asia only do these disgrace- 
ful effects of fear occur on so large a 
scale. It is only there that undisci- 
plinéd multitudes are drawn into the 
field of battle, to be swept away, like 
24 
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the pawns on the chessboard, when 
the Queen and Castle are gone. 
During the middle ages panics were 
common enough among the hasty le- 
vies which were summoned to go to 
the campaign with the lord of the soil. 
The knights and their retainers were 
of course disciplined men, but the 
bowmen and pikemen were drawn 


from the cart and the ploygh, and: 


stood their ground bravely enough, as 
long as they were supported, but when 
once the men in armour gave way, 
then this ill-armed yeomanry became 
a rabble-rout, and saved themselves 
as they best could by flight. 

The wars of knights in armour 
against knights in armour were over; 
the battle-field was no a a tilting 
ground, where a few noble warriors 
of the pure sangre azul decided the 
fate of the day by their individual 
prowess. The age of chivalry went 
out in a blaze of triumph on the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, and in a burst 
of shame after the Battle of the Spurs. 
We could not write on panics and 
pass over that strange escapade of 
chivalry, that galloping-match from 
death, that Tam O’Shanter ride of 
the French. In July, 1513, the Eng- 
lish landed at Calais, and being joined 
by the Emperor, the united army, 
numbering 30,000 men, laid siege to 
Terouenne, upon which the Duke of 
Longueville marched to its relief, and 
was totally defeated. This battle, 
fought on the 18th August, near En- 
guinegatte, was called the Battle of 
the Spurs, because the French used 
their spurs more than their swords. 
It was the battle of vent, vict only, for 
the French were only like the snow- 
fall on the river, a moment seen then 
gone for ever. It was General Bem’s 
laconic report of a victory over the 
Austrians in 1848. Bem Bom Bam— 
Bem came and conquered. 

The fifteenth century still retained 
so much belief in witchcraft as to 

unish the unfortunate witch that 
ought on the losing side. In earlier 
times Joan of Arc would have been 
treated as an apparition from a higher 
world, or a century or two later, she 
would have been treated as a heroic 
but wrong-headed woman, a Charlotte 
Corday, or a Madame Krudener. But 
in a twilight of the np mae Ey 
tury her appearance was disto: as 
objects are in that intermediate’ state 
between light and darkness. With 
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alternate fits of cowardice and cruelty 
her enemies ran from her, and then 
took her and burned her as a witch, 
while the Parliament of Paris, more 
incredulous at first than the English 
and afterwards morecompletely du ed 
by her pretensions to prophecy, at last 
completed their infamy pontine 
to her death. Even Charles, who 
owed every thing to her, did nothing 
towards avenging her cause; but ten 
years afterwards contented himself 
with promising the restoration of her 
memory by the ey and a reversal 
of the process. She was styled in 
that act “a martyr to her religion, 
her country, and her king.” To this 
fair martyr the French owe the re-con- 
uest of France from the English. 
e words of reottiae which mak 
speare puts in her lips, were amp 
redeemed and made good:— ’ 


* Assigned am I to be the English scourge ; 
This night the siege assuredly I'll raise, 
Expect Haint Martin’s summer halcyon days, 
Since I have entered into these wars. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till by broad spreading it disperse to 
nought. 

With Henry’s death the English circle ends; 

Dispersed all the glories it included, 

Now am I like that proud insulting ship, 

Which Cesar and his fortune bears at once.” 


The event justified the boast. Or- 
leans was relieved, and boldly attack- 
ing the English in their tents, she 
struck them with such a panic that 
— were obliged to raise the siege 
with precipitate haste. As the faith 
of the French rose, so also rose the 
fears of the English. God and the 
saints had come down to take the side 
of the ig Hm against their op- 
pressors. It was in vain to resist the 
conviction and to fight against it to 
the last as stout-hearted Talbot did. 


* Pucelle or puzzel, dolphin or dogfish, 
vow! ne I'll stamp out with my horse's 
eels, 


And make a quagmire of your mingled 
rap 


brains, 


The panic seized the menand Talbot 
is swept away in the rout before a wo- 
man. In vain the Duke of Gloucester 
issued a proclamation to reassure his 
soldiers against the incantations of 
the girl; and the Duke of Bedford 
pee of her as a disciple and limb of 
the fiend that used false enchantments 
and sorceries. 

It was a panic as of Sisera’s army— 


XUN 
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the Lord gave deliverance to Israel 
by the hand of a woman: Charles and 
his counsellors were like the men of 
Reuben, for whose divisions there were 
great searchings of heart.. On both 
occasions it was the sudden and super- 
natural courage of a woman which 
kindled the flame in men’s hearts. 
As Joan held out a burning torch, 
when in disguise she entered Rouen, 
as a signal to the French outside, so 
her mission was to lift up a signal to 
the fainting courage of her country- 
men, and to inspire them with some 
of her own spirit. Women like these 
are to be ranked among the compa- 
nionsin the knighthood of faith, whose 
achievements are unrolled to us in the 
1lth of Hebrews: “Women received 
their dead raised to life again; and 
others were tortured, not accepting de- 
liverance.” Wherever there is faith 
on one side there will be panics on 
the other, for the assurance of divine 
help on one side is the assurance 
that the other side is fighting against 
God and the saints. No army long 
bears up against such a depressing 
conviction as this; it wastes its spirit 
away, as the dysentery caused by eat- 


ing unripe grapes wasted away the 


bodies of the Prussian invaders of 
France in 1792. They will either not 
come to the fight at all, or come up 
in such a faint-hearted way as if they 
knew what was before them, and felt 
that they deserved to be beaten. 

We must return to Asia to write 
the history of panics. The Gorgon’s 
head strikes no such terror on this 
side the Hellespont. In our Indian 
wars we have repeated in modern 
times the victories of Greece over 
Persia, of valour over numbers. 

On the 22nd June, 1757, the sun 
rose on General Clive, on the banks 
of the river Cossimbuzar. A toilsome 
march had to be made underan Indian 
sun in June (for the sun fought against 
us then as a century after during the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857), and late in 
the evening Clive and his little band 
took up its quarters in a grove of 
mango trees near Plassey, within a 
mile of the enemy. Surajah Dowlah, 
the Nabob of Bengal, had an army of 
50,000 infantry, armed with match- 
locks, spears, rockets, and bows; 
18,000 cavalry, well mounted and ac- 
coutred, and fifty pieces of cannon 
for the most part ie an 
thirty-two pounders, which were 
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clumsily mounted on wooden car- 
riages, and drawn by an elephant and 
forty or fifty horses. To oppose these 
Clive had no more than 3,000 men of 
all arms, of whom not more than a 
thousand were Europeans, and the 
rest Madras Sepoys. The battle of 
Plassey is the history of one of Alex- 
ander’s victories over Darius. Surajah 
Dowlah’s artillery began the action, 
but did as little execution as the ele- 
hants and castles of Darius on the 
acedonian phalanx, while the few 
field pieces of the English produced 
reat effect. Clive continued on the 
efensive until about2 p.m., when the 
Nabob, intimidated by the fall of a 
favourite chief, ordered a retreat. 
This is the turning point in an Asiatic 
army. At best it is a mob of fighting 
men, which bears down with its own 
weight equines the enemy’s lines, but 
when it has to repeat the Parthian 
manceuvre, and retreat fighting, it in- 
variably falls into disorder, and the 
rout becomes a run for dear life. So 
it was on this day. It was a regular 
stampede of wild and affrighted buf- 
faloes. Not more than 500 fell by 
the enemy’s sword, but more than ten 
times that number were either wound- 
ed or missing. No muster-roll was 
ever called again of that army of 
60,000 men ; like a faggot of sticks it 
fell to pieces at a stroke of the con- 
ueror’s sword. Next day Surajah 
Dowlah fied in disguise from Moorshe- 
dabad, and a creature of Clive’s was 
set up on the Durbar in his stead, 
while the reality and even the sym- 
bols of sovereignty passed away to the 
English, with whom-they have re- 
mained to this day. 

The ecg bes ndia is full of these 
narratives of battle, stoutly begun, but 
ending in a panic, a rout, a deposition, 
and the annexation of the province to 
our still increasing empire. Sir Henry 
Laurence said of the ikhs, that they 
were not educated up to the point 
when the soldier in the ranks can 
trust that his right-hand man is not 
planning to run away. Never was 
this more exemplified than during 
the Indian Mutiny in 1857. The 
regiments which wore the British 
uniform and were drilled by British 
officers—regiments which had won 
laurels, too, in campaigns from Pegu 
to Persia, turned round and ran be- 
fore a few hundred Highlanders, as 
school-boysrunatsighto a policeman. 
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They had no confidence in each other, 
much less in their officers. It was a 
state of chronic panic, and to that we 
owe our mastery of India to this day. 
St. John Tucker well said, that it is 
not our might, nor our craft, much 
less our numbers, which holds India for 
us. Ours is an empire of opinion; an 
invincible persuasion possesses the 
Hindoo that one pale face is equal in 
the day of battle to ten of themselves. 
The Beloochees said of Sir Charles 
Napier, that the tramp of his war- 
horse was heard two miles off, and 
the men of Nicholson’s regiment were 
found to adore him as a god, by name 
Nikul-Seyn. 

Asiatic armies have shown us the 
art of turning a victory into a defeat. 
Given a horde of men with very little 
knowledge of fighting, and no interest 
whatever in the cause for which they 
are fighting, and we have at once the 
conditions requisite to produce a 
panic. We may expect a panic in 
such a situation as this, just as we may 
expect to find a toad-stool in the 
stump of an old tree, or bulrushes in 
amarshy hollow. Asia isasindigenous 
of panics as it is of the cholera. Hin- 
doos fight under this pall thrown over 
them by the king of terrors, as the 
Persians fought in the shade of their 
innumerable darts. The European 
general who marches out to fight 
Chinese and Hindoos, reckons upon a 
diversion in his favour caused by the 
god Pan, as much as Bacchus reckoned 
on the assistance of his ally in the 
celebrated expedition to India. It 
would almost cause a panic in the 
European lines if they found it other- 
wise. Whenever Hindoos or Chinese 
stand to their guns we begin to suspect 
that there are French or Russian 
officersamong them. For a long time 
we could not believe that the Sikh 
artillery was not pointed by French 
gunners. It was asserted with equal 
confidence that the Russian uniform 
was to be seen in the Taku forts. 
Panic is our natural ally in our wars 
in the East ; we think ourselves badly 
used if he does not overturn the bag- 
gage waggons, cut the bullock’s traces, 
and set an elephant or two mad with 
thirst and fear, and so turn things 
topsy turvy in the rear that there is 
no making head against us in front. 
A panic is thus as much a part of our 
materiel de querrein the East asa 
balloon is of the French, or a stink- 
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pot of the Chinese. There must be 
fightings without, but also fears within, 
or else a handful of Europeans could 
never conquer or hold India to this 


ay. 

But the Asiatic panic is of one 
kind, the American of another ; they 
differ as the tiger differs from the 
the jaguar. The fear of undisciplined 
masses is always a terrible thing, 
whether in civilized or in semi-civil- 
ized societies; but as the causes of 
this panic differ, so it differs in its 
effects. In Asiatic armies a panic 
arises from indiscipline produced by 
want of confidence between man and 
man: in America, from indiscipline 


- produced by undue confidence, toge- 


ther with want of military train- 
ing. In Asia there is the defect, in 
America the excess of public spirit, 
and so opposite causes produce the 
same effect. The political spirit is 
nearly dead in an Asiatic community. 
The king has gathered up all the 
functions of government into his own 
person, and so, if he is an imbecile or 
a madman—to one of which extremes 
absolute power invariably leads men— 
the condition of things falls into a 
state resembling that of an engine- 
driver drunk or asleep by the stoke- 
hole, and the ship driving through 
the waters at the mercy of the winds 
and waves. In America an opposite 
kind of evil is at work; political life is 
there diffused through the mass, so that 
every one on board, from the captain 
to the cabin-boy, thinks himself fit to 
work the ship’s engines; there is no 
division of labour, no such thing as 
professional statesmanship. The art 
of war and the art of government are 
thought to be born with all men as 
digging and delving. All men can 
dig, because they are the sons of 
Adam, the first gardener, and all wo- 
men spin, because they are daughters 
of Eve, the first spinster. Generals 
are storekeepers, and storekeepers are 
generals, according to American ideas; 
for war being a return to the state of 
nature, according to Hobbes and Mr. 
Jefferson Brick, it is the art in which 
all men are naturally equal. It is a 
point of honour with democracy, to 
prove all men equal on the tented 
field, for what comes easier than fight- 
ing? No man, says Archbishop 
Whately,thinks of deciding by common 
sense in the craft or calling in which 
he is skilled. He only decides by 
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common sehse inaprofessional matter 
of which he knows nothing. So phy- 
sicians set a great store by common 
sense in law, and lawyers in physic. 
Engineers who would never build a 
bridge by common sense, will give 
a constitution to a colony, or pay the 
National Debt by common sense. So 
as generalship is the art of which 
Americans are generally ignorant, 
every second man you meetisageneral, 
and is ready to lead an army to battle 
under the strategy of common sense. 
A great deal of uncommon nonsense 
has been talked about the early wars 
of the French Revolution, as if Mo- 
reau, Dumouriez, and Jourdan gained 
their great victories by forgetting the 
art of war and throwing themselves 
on the enemy like a pack of wolves 
on a caravan of peaceful travellers. 
So far from this, their victories were 
the. victories of masters in the art of 
war, against bunglers. Not to speak 
of Valmy, which after all was only a 
cannonade, and not an engagement at 
close quarters, Dumouriez out-gene- 
ralled the Duke of Brunswick by his 
march on the Argonne Forest, which 
stopped the march of the allied army 
on Paris in 1792, and saved the Re- 
public. Dumouriez put his finger on 
the map and exclaimed, “ This is the 
Thermopyle of France.” On the 4th 
of September, by a rapid movement 
in the face of the enemy, the bold and 
adroit Frenchman had occupied the 
main passes of the forest, and had 
taken up a position of great strength 
at Grandpré. The weather was wet, 
the country was flooded, but Dumou- 
riez’ great difficulty was to bring his 
raw and inexperienced troops to face 
the Prussians, whom Frederick the 
Great had led to victory. Even five 
days before Valmy they fled scream- 
ing before the Prussians. But by ex- 
hortation and menace he inspired the 
timid with some ardour, and his re- 
cruits were rallied to the cry of vive 
la patrie. But Dumouriez was too 
skilful a general to hazard an engage- 
mentatclose quarters with raw against 
disciplined troops. He manceuvred 
his men, marched and countermarched 
them, and finally, by a succession of 
feints, tired out the enemy, and held 
his ground till the arrival of Keller- 
mann with fifteen thousand men, en- 
couraged him to engage the enemy, 
which he did at Valmy. 

The cannonade of Valmy was the 
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first action fought by the Republican 
levies against the disciplined armies 
of Prussiaand Austria. The relief of 
Lille, in October of the same year, was 
followed by the battle of Jemmapes, 
in which, though the French fost 
more than the Austrians, they suc- 
ceeded in routing them for the first 
time. Of the composition of .the 
army there are discordant accounts. 
Lamartine represents the cavalry as 
consisting of old soldiers, but says that 
the mass was composed of volunteers 
inexperienced in manceuvre. Napo- 
leon, on the other hand, at St. Helena, 
said that the Republic was not saved 
by the recruits and volunteers, but by 
the old troops of the Monarchy. We 
incline to agree with the soldier rather 
than the civilian. And if proof were 
wanting to confirm this opinion, it 
lies in this, that the French were 
generally successful by land, but in- 
variably defeated by sea. Now, it is 
well known that while the land forces 
were commanded mainly by trained 
officers, nen who, like the young Na- 
poleon, had passed through the mili- 
tary schools of France under the monar- 
chy, in the navy it was quite otherwise. 
The officers were almost all taken 
from the upper classes, who emigrated 
after the events of 1792,and so France 
had to fight her battles by sea with 
maritime conscripts commanded by 
captains of smacks and brigantines, 
who were good Jacobins and ardent 
Democrats, but who knew no more 
naval tactics than could be gained on 
a coasting voyage from Nantes to Bor- 
deaux. Admiral de la Graviere, one 
of the few survivors of the French 
Revolutionary war, candidly admits 
that France lost all chance of disput- 
ing for the command of the sea for 
want of skilled seamen. It has been 
calculated that even before the close 
of 1791 three-fourths of the officers of 
the royal navy had either retired or 
been dismissed. Their place was sup- 
plied from the merchant service, with 
a very searching test as to politics, 
but with a very slight test as to ser- 
vice and skill. 

During the action of the Ist of 
June, 1794, the French Admiral Vil- 
laret Joyeuse carried on board his flag- 
ship, the Montagne, a Commissioner 
from the terrible Convention—Jean 
Bon St. Andr’—who, though wholly 
ignorant of seamanship, and indeed at 
one time a Calvinist divine, had come 
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on board and assumed the tone of a 
t+ commander. As Lord Howe 
re down on the Montagne, closely 
followed by five ships of his own 
fleet, Jean Bon St. André, thinking the 
Commissioner’s — was the place 
of safety, or perhaps mindful of his 
former clerical calling, retired to the 
cockpit. It is to this that the Anti- 
Jacobin song alludes— 
“Poor John was a gallant captain, 
In battles much delighting ; 
He fled full soon 
On the first of June, 
But he bade the rest keep fighting.”* 


Thus the lesson from the wars of 
the French Revolution, so far from 
disproving the superiority of disci- 
pline over valour, strongly confirms 
it. The French were victorious by 
land because they were better com- 
manded, and as uniformly they were 
defeated at sea because they had no 
commanders at all. They acted as 
those shrewd people do who trust to 
professional rules on the subject of 
which they have some knowledge, 
not to common sense, in a matter in 
which they have no knowledge at all, 
and who find out to their surprise, 
that common sense will not weather 
a ship on a lea shore, or tie up an 
artery, or carry a man through an 
action of trespass and battery. If 
they had trusted their own sense less, 
and the sense of a professional man 
more they would not have to rue their 
loss by sea when it was too late. 

The Federalists in America are 
likely to find out by land what the 
French discovered after eleven years 
of uniform defeat and disgrace by sea, 
that great commanders are not extem- 

rized, and that courage is no substi- 
fate for professional skill. From the 
1st of June, 1794, to the 25th October, 
1805, when the French flag was struck 
down never to float in at sea 
during the wars of Napoleon, France 
was endeavouring to force a marine by 
all that skill, energy, and foresight 
couldcontrive. Butit was all tono pur- 

The school of arms which is to 

0 service in war, must be prepared 
in peace. The Revolution had swept 
the navy clean of all mind, and when 
mind came to be applied to the marine 
it was too late. The English had 
got the start, the prestige of victory 






* Quoted from Lord Stanhope’s “ Life of Pitt,” vol. ii., p. 241. 


had already set in on their side, and 
France would have had to gain a few 
Niles and Trafalgars before her 
fieets could ever expect to cope on 
equal terms with those of England. 
So low had her spirit fallen by sea, 
that to escape a defeat was considered 
a victory, to creep round the coast, 
giving the English fleet the slip in the 
night was a bold manceuvre, and to 
fight a running fight with a harbour 
of refuge in sight, was a daring ex- 
ploit, deserving at least a medal, or a 
R aph in the Moniteur. The 

orthern States have found out, to 
their great vexation, that volunteers 
will not show fight by land. Their 
extemporized armies, likethe navies of 
France, have lost faith in themselves 
from the very first. It cannot be said 
that they ever had much. Tall talking 
—as their slang word is-—has not done 
the work of the drill-sergeant and 
the barrack-room. Public spirit is a 
good thing, it is the raw material 
out of which soldiers and sailors are 
made. But the raw material is one 
thing, the manufactured article an- 
other, and woe to the nation which 
in its strait and agony calls on its 
levies to face armies bronzed in bat- 
tle. So the Prussian Landsturm went 
down at Jena before the army of the 
Pyramids, Italy, and Austerlitz. It 
was not till eight years’ humiliation 
had called out in Prussia a spirit as 
heroic as that of the French Republi- 
cans in 1792, supported by a discipline 
as stern and exact, that Prussia took 
revenge for Jena at Leipzig and 
Waterloo, and settled old scores which 
we hope may not soon be opened 
again oneither side. At this moment 
we should tremble for Prussia if she 
had to meet France single-handed on 
the Rhine. In discipline, and even in 
numbers we do not fear that Prussia 
could make head against any army 
which France could launch against 
her across the Rhine. But when it 
comes to real fighting, the difference 
between old soldiers who have fought 
in real battles, and those who have 
only fought in sham battles, is tre- 
mendous. Amid the hail of bullets, 
and the sights and sounds of real 
fighting, even old soldiers sicken, and 
young soldiers drop, and are benumb- 
ed with fear. If there are not vete- 
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rans then mixed up with the young 
soldiers they may fall into a panic at 
any moment, which will sweep away 
generals, baggage and all, in one pell- 
mell of ruin. But if added to this 
the officers are as inexperienced as 
the men, nothing can save such an 
army from a ruin which is worse than 
defeat. 

Such was the case at Manassas Ga 
the other day. Volunteers were le 
on by volunteers, a mob of waiters, 
— shop-boys, farm-helps, and 

oafers out on the tramp, were led on 

by senators, stump-orators, postmas- 
ters out of place, and politicians, with 
every plank of theUnion fora platform. 
Think of the Devil’s Own, commanded 
by an Edwin James, sent on by rail 
to meet the French at Hayward’s 
Heath. ‘ That distinguished corps 
which carried away a ramrod with 
them from Parker’s Piece, Cambridge, 
to be restored to the Unknown Quan- 
tity X, who fired it off—motive un- 
known—at the review there some 
time ago, would do well to present 
that ramrod to the remains of the 
Great Army of the North, which came 
back more whitened with dust than 
blackened with powder. Parmula 
non bene relicta would do for an in- 
scription on that ramrod to remind 
volunteers of what the same poet 
sings—* 

* Quem tu Melpomene semel 

Nascentem placido lumine videris, 
Illum non labor Isthmius 
Clarabit pugilem.” 

Tt is not given to every man who 
deals in dry goods to lead men into 
action ; let lawyers wear the long robe 
lined with their suitors’ obstinacy,and 
doctors go forth, lancet in hand, to 
bleed, but not to die for their coun- 
try, but leave soldiers and their ser- 
vice alone; or if volunteers out on a 
holiday spree choose to go soldiering, 
let them not trust to common sense 
in a matter in which ignorance is no 
excuse for presumption, but rather an 
aggravation. 

he United States have passed 
through many panics before, but 
hitherto they have been all of one 
kind. The stoppage of all business 
in 1858, when so great was the sen- 
sation of awe that a religious revival 
broke out, the return wave of which 
passed over us in Ireland ee 4 1859, 
was a panic of the kind which New 
Yorkers are as accustomed to as the 


Japanese to an earthquake, or the 
Neapolitans to an eruption of Vesu- 
vius. But a military panic was a new 
sensation; it was like mixing gun- 
pee with his brandy, which is the 
ast achievement of the veteran and 
hardened toper. To those whose life 
is one succession of small excitements, 
the fillips of fortunes made and lost, 
the gin-sling and cock-tails of the 
Stock Exchange, it must be something 
stupendous to stagger home from 
the telegraph office with the details 
of an encounter as great as Magenta, 
though notso bloody. Sensation tele- 
ms, sensation placards, sensation 
anners, and a caucus of the Plug 
Uglies, the Blood Tubs, and such like 
bands of brotherhood, corresponding 
to our Odd Fellows, Druids, Forest- 
ers, and Freemasons, have helped 
to keep the panic warm and fiutter- 
ing for weeks after the battle is over. 
The New Yorkers have caught a panic, 
and keep it alive, as ane try to 
keep alive a flying-fish that alights on 
their decks. But the little stranger, 
when its wings dry, must die or re- 
turn to its native deep; so all the 
poking and puffing of the newspapers 
will not keep Bull’s Run longer in 
memory than the birth of the next 
nine days’ wonder. 

To leave the Union to die of ne- 
glect is the last end which an Ameri- 
can citizen would wish for his country. 
But the world cannot live on panics 
for ever. We have had enough of 
this war between two armies of volun- 
teers. The North appears as unable 
to conquer'the South as the South 
the North : it is the celebrated drawn 
battle between the dog and the fish 
over again. We cannot bring such ene- 
mies to close quarters, and their wars 
on paper would form a fitter sequel 
to the mock epic of Homer, than to 
the true. But the rage for panics 
must die out at last. America is thus 
purging herself of one of the follies of 

er youth, and learning in this snow- 
balling match, like the young Napo- 
leon at Brienne, what the real game 
of war will be which she may have 
to play some day—not with an imagin- 
ary enemy behind imaginary masked 
batteries as at Bull’s Run—but in real 
earnest when the land is compassed 
by armies, as France was when the 
| Lieutenant of Artillery first 
ooked down on Toulon from the 
heights, 
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We cannot conclude without re- 
buking the ungenerous sneer which 
the panic of Bull’s Run has drawn 
from the Z'imes and Punch at Ame- 
rican courage. Writers must know 
very little of military matters to sup- 
pose that cowardice is the cause of 
panics. All that we have read on the 
subject directly proves the contrary. 
It is the want of discipline in the 
mass, not want of bravery in the in- 
dividual soldier, which causes a panic. 
If the Americans had been an army 
of lions they would have certainly 
fled, if they were led on by asses, as 
it appears most of their commanders 
were ; or if they had been lions, mis- 
trustful of each other, as they prob- 
ably were, from want of practice toge- 
ther on drill and parade, they would 
have equally fied. It is only when an 
army moves as one man, when after 
marching together, and facing -in 
company for months together, fatigue 
and danger, that they get confidence 
in each other and in their commander. 
The Americans were braggarts we 
admit, but no cowards. Their panic 
served them right; but he is only 
a poltroon himself who would dare 
to insinuate such a slander against a 
brave people, in whose veins the same 
blood flows as in our own, and who 
taught us at the Peiho, the saying, 
that blood is thicker than water. 
We do not forget that saying of Tat- 
nall’s, and now two years after we 
send the same message back to Ame- 
rica in all her troubles, that blood is 
thicker than water. We have not 
our ears stuffed with Manchester cot- 
ton, and we have a heart for brave 
men whether in North or South, fight- 
ing for what they believe to be their 
country. But our right hand of fel- 
lowship we reserve for those in the 
North, who are fighting the battle of 
the pose slave against his oppressors. 
If there are any John Browns who 
have honestly turned out—not as poli- 
tical bravos to sell their sword to the 
Union—but to do battle with all their 
might and main against the ungodly 
accursed trade in man, to ao we 
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turn with our whole heart; these are 
the men who are worthy of America 
in her better days, before the multi- 
tude began to bow down to the al- 
mighty dollar. The panic of Bull’s 
Run will teach men of this stamp a 
useful lesson ; it will teach them that 
a good cause is not enough, there 
must be good discipline as well. Sol- 
diering is no amateur trade ; the three 
months’ men had better get their dis- 
charge and return to their shops and 
farms. Let those that remain behind 
cast in their lot with camp-life for 
life, and then a small, well paid, well 
appointed Union army, will do more 
for the Union than the vast Xerxean 
levies which ran at Bull’s Run— 


“ He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set where were they.” 


Another such panic as this will kill 
the Union; for Americans more than 
any other people—not excepting even 
the French—writhe under ridicule. 
They would far rather acknowledge 
the Confederation than fight. and 
Tun away again. Besides, a regular 
army would be of use to keep up the 
appearance of a Union, until public 
opinion has irrevocably decided. for 
or against the South. Sennen: it 
must be decided at the bar of public 
opinion. This is not a war that can 
drag on for years like the war of 
American Independence. But until 
the whole of America has settled down 
to accept as legal the’ new state of 
things, a regular army will keep things 
quiet in transitu, and form the nu- 
cleus for a strong government, when- 
ever peace is settled on a new basis. 
Thus, the difference between an army 
of regulars and an army of volunteers 
is at once tested by. the possibilit of 
a panic like that of Bull’s Run. Vo- 
lunteers melt into a mob, as a snow 
heap melts into sludge at the first 
shower. Regulars are like a wedge 
of Wenham ice, which resists sum- 
mer heats as well as spring rains, and 
lasts on as hard as ever till winter 
comes round to freeze it again. 
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Taovex the word Census has a Ro- 
man origin, and the process of num- 
bering a people to discover itsstrength 
in fighting men may be traced back 
to still more ancient than Roman 
times, popular statistics as we under- 
stand them are of modern date. In 
its proper significance the Latin term 
corresponds more closely with the 
functions of the original censors, or 
valuers, than the duties imposed every 
ten years upon our officials or the 
journalistic responsibilities of French 
prefects. -The ancient censorship, 
almost the highest office in the State, 
and associated with large authority, 
inspired a respect, or at least a salu- 
tary fear, which we do not feel in 
presence of the Horace Manns, Don- 
nellys, or Wildes of present times. 
Not only were the censors of anti- 
quity solemnly charged with the re- 
gimen morum, but arranged the as- 
sessment of the tribwtwm or property- 
tax. What magnificent proportions 
would our totters of figures and deci- 
pherers of eccentric caligraphy not 
assume, if endowed with power to 
determine, by a strict household in- 
vestigation, including an examination 
of thestrong box—no liberty of appeal 
being allowed from their decisions— 
what exact amount of pecuniary mulct 
each respectable father of a family 
should bear. The inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings of the Income-tax authorities 
are, in all conscience, sore enough to 
endure, but a prying Census, after the 
old model, carried out by a system of 
domiciliary visitation, would probably 
drive the Ireland of 1861 to that ge- 
neral revolt which the writings of her 
patriots have failed to excite. It 
would be rather a serious affair, many 
will be ready to confess, if the gentle- 
men from whom we have lately ob- 
tained an admirable abstract of the 
Returns of April last had been em- 

wered to put queries upon all the 
Men Commandments, and to inflict 
public ignominia where the respond- 
ent’s conduct was not free from re- 
proach. Scarcely less inconvenient 
would it be, in our “complex condi- 


tion of society,”—-as goes the phrase 
that covers such a multitude of doubt- 
ful principles and transactions,—if it 
were part of their instructions to see 
that no one carried on a disreputable 
trade, or “refused to marry” (literally 
one of the points of the Roman cen- 
sus—and a large class of our indul- 
gent readers will say not the least 
commendable), or treated his wife 
with unkindness, or had been guilty 
of cowardice, or “taken a bribe for 
his vote.” Schedules crowded with 
interrogatories of this nature would 
be much too severe a test of virtue 
for the modern world, though one of 
the Seven Philosophers has under- 
taken to boast of our maturity in 
wisdom and goodness. We shall rest 
contented with an humbler form of 
enumeration and less comprehensive 
social self-scrutiny than was made of 
old in the Campus Martius. In the 
end we elicit pretty much the same 
order of facts, and in a completer way, 
but by different means and for a more 
liberal purpose. Our Census gives us 
no greater power over the purse or 
person of the individual ; it enables 
us, however, to legislate for the many 
with clearer and fuller information. 
In an age when numbers intimately 
affect politics and principles, data of 
the kind are indispensable. No labour 
or expenditure is thrown away which 
supplies them with accuracy, and 
satisfies the community interested in 
their exactitude that they may be 
relied upon. 

Our modern Census arose with 
the opening of the century. The 
first enumeration of the British peo- 
ple, including the elements of sex, 
age, occupation, and-rank, was taken 
in 1801. Decennial returns have been 
regularly called for throughout the 
interval up to the present year, the 
method of obtaining and compiling 
the information improving with each 
successive occasion. The registration 
system established in England in 
1836, and extended to Scotland in 
1854, has systematized and rendered 
faithworthy the returns periodically 
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made from those countries. Our first 
attempt at a Census for Ireland dates 
in 1811. It proved unsuccessful. In 
1821 it was repeated; and although 
it has been customary to say that the 
returns of that year cannot be trust- 
ed, their substantial correctness will 
appear probable enough to any one 
who examines the condition of the 
population in the decade between 
1811 and 1821. The progress in num- 
bers was extraordinarily rapid because 
the country was under-peopled and 
labour in ‘brisk demand. 

The two succeeding enumerations, 
however, of 1831 and 1841, are the 
most important we will say ever 
made in this country, not excepting 
even the last one, and for reasons 
that will immediately appear. For- 
tunately, although the returns for 
1831 have been impeached, the Com- 
missioners of 1841 place upon record 
their opinion that the Census of the 
previous ten years could not be inac- 
curate to any material extent. We 
need scarcely remind the reader that 
we do not in these observations deal 
with the English Censuses, which 
present little more to the political 
student than an unvarying progress in 

rosperity. We confine ourselves to 

reland, whose social history, as gra- 
ven upon these valuable tablets, is 
profoundly suggestive and solemnly 
interesting. Justice requires the re- 
mark before proceeding, that the 
scheme adopted by the Commission- 
ers of 1841 has been copied in im- 
portant particulars in France, where 
the Census is taken every five years ; 
in Belgium, where every three years 
is the period ; and in the United States 
—if such they may still be called— 
where our sufficiently close interval 
of ten years is allowed to elapse be- 
tween each enumeration. 

It will be judged from what has 
been written that for the purposes of 
a safe and legitimate comparison we 
cannot go farther back, at least as 
respects the general social features of 
an Irish Census, than 1831, when, 
for the first time, a strict scheme of 
inquiry was devised and carried out 
by a disciplined body of men, and a 
system of check and verification adopt- 
ed. For the merely numerical result 
of the Census, however, we may, 
with caution, begin our observations 
at.1821. 


There was an increase of the popu- 
lation of Ireland between 1821 and 
1831 of 965,754; and between 1831 
and 1841 of 407,723. 

The addition to the population from 
1821 to 1831 was about 14} per cent., 
and from 1831 to 1841 but 5} per 
cent. 

The Census of 1831 may have been 
somewhat too high, as the enume- 
rators had a direct temptation to 
swell the numbers. They considered 
they would be paid, and in many cases 
were paid, in proportion to the num- 
bers appearing upon their schedules ; 
but the total results having been sub- 
jected to close examination, the inac- 
curacies that finally remained could 
not have been very serious. The 
per-centages already stated were cer- 
tainly not affected to any material 
extent. The Commissioners of 1841, 
therefore, felt no hesitation in assert- 
ing that the increase of the popula- 
tion between 1831 and 1841 had been 
far less, more than a halfless, in propor- 
tion to the whole, than during the 
former decennial period. They state 
this broadly, and proceed to account 
for the phenomenon. : 

It isa popular fallacy, consequently, 
to hold that the tendency to decline 
in the Irish population, from what- 
ever causes arising, began between 
1841 and 1851. For full ten years 
before it was in active and progressive 
operation. 

This decline became the subject of 
discussion with the Commissioners of 
1841. So serious was the social fact 
which presented itself to them, that 
they could not ignore it; and they 
make this statement :—“There have 
been a variety of causes in operation, 
some local, some general, which have 
led to that result (the small per-cent- 
age of increase). Emigration has, no 
doubt, operated to avery great extent. 
It is to be remembered that Ireland is 
an agricultural country, and devoid of 
the means of providing for its rapidly- 
growing population equally profitably 
with that afforded by manufacturin 
countries.” The surplus left Irelanc 
to seek employment and bread else- 
where. 

Toshow howanagricultural country 
isaffected by the competition for labour 
arising from the contiguity of flourish- 
ing manufacturing districts, it will be 
instructive to state, that while the 
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population of Scotland increased be- 
tween 1831 and 1841 close upon 11 
per cent., the increase was 27 per 
cent.—nearly 28—in the manufactur- 
ing districts, and only a little over 5 
per cent. in the agricultural. Now, 
the latter ratio agrees exactly with 
the general increase in Ireland during 
the same period. Agricultural coun- 
tries and districts only increase by the 
natural progress of births minus the 
emigration to prosperous adjacent 
towns, where higher rewards are ob- 
tainable for labour; manufacturing 
countries and districts, whether near 
or remote—if only the same language 


‘be spoken in them, and the means of 


intercommunication be easy and 
cheap—offer a continual and resist- 
less attraction to a rural people, and 
swallow up a large portion of their 
growing population. It is a law of 
natural and fixed operation. 

It should not only be remembered, 
also, that the Irish exode commenced 
long before the years of distress, and 
would have been a serious and con- 
tinual drain had the famine never 
occurred, but that the earlier emigra- 
tion from us was to the manufactur- 
ing counties of the sister country. 
Between 1831 and 1841 it was that 
large numbers of Irish settled in Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, and the cities 
and towns of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and London. Glasgow 
also received between these years a 
great proportion of the Irish residents 
which it contains. It was during the 
same period that the greater railways 
were constructed in England, and 
about 60,000 Irish labourers are sup- 
posed to have been either employed 
upon the works, or to have stepped 


Population of 1831, according to the Census, 


Add emigration from 1821 to 1831, 
Recruits raised from 1821 to 1831, 
Deduct the army in Ireland in 1831, 


Computed population of 1831, 
Ditto, 1841, 


Computed increase between 1831 and 1841, 


In this increase of 1841, there is, of 
course, embraced, as for 1831, the emi- 
gration of the previous ten years, 
which (including the recruits for 
the army), in a time of remarkable 
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into the places of Englishmen, who 
left their lighter and less highly-paid 
duties to become navvies. In 1831 
the Irish in Glasgow numbered 35,000, 
or thereabouts; in 1841 they had 
risen to 44,000, an increase of consid- 
erably above 8,000. At Liverpool, 
likewise, being 40,000 in 1833, they 
had swelled to nearly 50,000 within 
seven yearsafterwards. The Colonies, 
of course, even at this early period, 
attracted large numbers. At least 
400,000 a left for the Canadas 
or America between 1831 and 1841. 
During the same period over 104,000 
Trish settled in England, a number 
not equalled within the double decade 
since. It appears, then, that one of 
the first causes of Irish emigration 
was the attraction to labour afforded 
by high wages in England. 

To learn how emigration advanced, 
to become finally so large a feature in 
our social revolution, it will suffice to 
mark that the exodus between 1821 
and 1831 was only, in all, 70,000 
persons, while it reached more than 
530,000 between 1831 and 1841. 

When we come to the next and 
most momentous decade of Irish sta- 
tistics, it is to find the tendency to a 
decrease in population, begun in 1831, 
rapidly enlarging. Tlie total loss from 
1841 to 1851, was 19°85 per cent., 
chiefly the result of emigration to the 
United States, as we shall be able to 
exhibit. 

The following tables (the first being 
extracted from the Census Report of 
1841), will indicate the movement and 
increase of the population between 
1821 and 1841, and the origin and 
growth of Irish emigration :— 


- 7,767,401 
. 70,000 
. 46,402 





7,883,803 
29,486 


‘ . - 17,854,817 
. . - 8,747,588 








893,271 


prosperity, reached 572,464. The 
increase, counting in the emigrants, 
was at the rate of nearly twelve per 
cent. 

Suppose we apply a similar method 
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of calculation to the 
One of the results wi 


riod 1841-51, 
be to show to 


Actual population of 1841, according to the Census, 


Ditto, 1851, 


Emigration between 30th June, 1841, and 31st March, 


1851, 


Recruits for the army and East India Company’ 's Service 


(say same as previous ten years), 


Net computed decrease between 1841 and 1851, 


This shows a total decrease in the 
resident population of less than 4 per 
cent. between 1841 and 1851. The emi- 
gon totals between these years, 

rom year to year, indicate the progress 
of the general decrease. For half of 
1841, 16,376 ; for 1842, 89,686 ; 1843, 
37,509 ; 1844, 54,289 ; 1845, 74,969 ; 
1846, 105,955 ; 1847, 215,444 ; 1848, 
178,159; 1849, 214,425; 1850, 
209,054 ; to March, 1851, 44,871. 
The emigrants who sailed from Irish 
— were chiefly destined for British 
North America until the year 1848, 
when a sudden rush to the United 


Actual population of 1851, 
Ditto, 1861, 


Emigration during this interval, as - returns of Emi- 


gration Commissioners, 


Recruits for the army, most of w vhom | are probably not 


in the country, 


Computed increase among the resident population since 1851, 


This exhibits an increase for the 
past ten years of above 7 per cent. ; 
and considering that over 800,000 
persons emigrated within the first 
four years and a-half of the period, 
this advance is strong evidence of re- 
turning prosperity. Emigration will 
continue, no doubt, at its lessened 
rate, and will prevent the recurrence 
of poverty aa difficulty from a sur- 
plus population, but any further seri- 
ous inroad upon the numbers of our 
people is not to be expected. The 
country is now, if one may speak with 
any confidence on such a matter, re- 
stored to a wholesome point, at which 
it is likely to stand for a good num- 
ber of years. Weare well able to use 


do., . «6,552,885 
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what extent the resident population 
suffered from famine and disease : 


8,175,124 
1,622,739 
1,237,736" 


39,000 
1,276,736 


346,003 


States began, which attained its cul- 
mination in 1850. 

Emigration continued with undi- 
minished vigour up to the year 1855, 
through half of the next decade, and 
is included in the Census with which 
we must now deal. For 1851, 249,721 ; 
1852, 220,428 ; 1853, 192,620; 1854, 
150,222 ; 1855, 78,999, with which 
year Irish emigration returned to 
something like its normal extent as in 
the years between 1831 and 1841. 
Take the last ten years as embraced 
in the abstracts before us :— 


7 552, 885 
764,543 
787,842 
1,230,986 
25,000 
1,255,986 
468,144 


all the labour that we have, and our 
poor are brought toa minimum. With 
a population reduced below the pre- 
sent total to any serious extent, we 
could not well get on; but if we came 
down another half or three- -quarters 
of a million, things would begin to 
right themselves, and an immigration 
set in to supply a want of labour. 
These reflections, if well grounded, 
lend special interest to the tables of 
Religious Profession which the Irish 
Census of 1861 includes, since they 
not only show what the relative 
proportions of the creeds are, but 
what they are likely to continue to be, 
unless some extraordinary and anom- 
alous change occurs, for a long period. 





* These numbers include the Irish resident in England and Scotland who emi- 
grated during the same period; these must, however, have been but a small number. 
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And now that we have mentioned 
these returns, let us disavow any in- 
tention of impugning their accuracy. 
We have, in fact, no materials for the 
purpose. The detailed statistics may, 
when published, furnish incidental 
checks. Individual effort and the 
investigations of denominational au- 
thorities may throw light upon the 


Leinster. 
171,234 
1,246,253 
19,889 
1,954 
266 


Established Church, 
Roman Catholics, 
Protestant Dissenters, 
sions, 


1,4 


All other persua: 
Jews, ° 

This makes 1 Protestant (adding- 
in the Protestant Dissenters, which 
it is of course proper to do), to 3} 
Roman Catholics. 

In 1841, when our population at- 
tained its maximum point, the pro- 
portion was probably only 1 Protest- 
ant to close upon 5 Roman Catho- 
lics. The population was greater by 
2,410,581 in that year, and if we sup- 
pose, which may be considered a fair 
estimate, that 200,000 of the decrease 
by emigration during the interval was 


Census of 1834, 
6,436,060 


1,518,690 


Roman Catholics, 
Protestants of all 
denominations, 


This table also shows that the de- 
cline in the population has been as, 
nearly, 8 Roman Catholics to 1 Pro- 
testant. 

Probably the most accurate previ- 
ous census of the religious condition 
of Ireland is in an official tract printed 
in Dublin in 1736, showing the “Re- 
turns made by the Hearthmoney Col- 
lectors to the Hearthmoney Office in 
Dublin, in the years 1732 and 1733.” 
Itisacensusin families,notindividuals, 
and five persons are allowed for each 
in computing the total population, the 
design being to ascertain the “number 
of Protestant and Popish families in 
the several counties and provinces of 
Ireland.” The general result is stated 
thus: “If there be 386,902 families in 
the kingdom, and if we allow five to 
a family, then those families will con- 
tain 1,934,510 souls, and if we add to 
them the 12,000 soldiers (a very large 
number for the times) and their fami- 
lies, and all such who live in colleges, 
hospitals, poorhouses, and the unre- 


Munster. 
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subject, but we must at present rest 
content with mentioning the circum- 
stance that doubts exist as to the ac- 
curacy of the returns, and express 
a hope that these will be satisfied. 
Taking the tables as given to us, we 
find the religious profession of the 
Trish people in 1861 stated thus :— 


Ulster. 
890,130 
963,687 
551,095 

5,442 
54 


Connaught. 
40,605 
864,472 
6,021 
240 
1 


Total. 
678,661 
4,490,583 
586,563 
8,414 
322 


76,692 
16,171 
9,558 
778 

1 


a Protestant decrease, the result would 
be about as stated. 

A census of “religious profession” 
in Ireland was taken in the year 
1834, which substantially confirms 
this conclusion. The figures of that 
enumeration were impeached, it is 
right to say, by Protestants, and 
abuses are believed to have prevailed 
in consequence of the looseness of the 
arrangements. The results were as 
below, and we set them forth in juxta- 
position with those of the present year. 


Census of i861. 
4,490,583 


Decrease. 
1,945,477 
1,273,638 245,062 
turned certificate houses above men- 
tioned, none of which are included in 
the aforesaid number of families re- 
turned by the Hearthmoney Collectors, 
we may very well conclude that there 
are very near 2,000,000 of inhabitants 
in the kingdom.” This was in 1733. 
Sir William Petty, in his “ Political 
Survey of Ireland,” published in 1672, 
computedthat there were 3 Protest- 
ants to 8 Roman Catholics in Ireland 
in that year, or 1 to about 24. Those 
who prepared the returns of the 
Hearthmoney collectors sixty years 
afterwards, placed the proportion ex- 
actly at 1 to 24, and say :-— 


‘* Most of the computations concern- 
ing the number of Protestants and Pa- 
pists in Ireland have hitherto been made 
without any good or probable foun- 
dation; the general notion was, that the 
disproportion between Papists and Pro- 
testants was much greater than what 
appears by this abstract; but this very 
probably was owing to this, that such 
‘gentlemen whotook particular notice of 








the great number of Papists in some 
parts of the kingdom, did not make 
proper allowances for other parts where 
the Protestants are more numerous. 
But now that we have a distinct account 
of all the Protestant and Popish fami- 
lies in the kingdom, returned by the 
Hearthmoney Collectors, who could with 
ease make a true return of the heads of 
families, whether they were Protestants 
or Papists, and we presume have done 
it with some tolerable exactness, pur- 
suant to the directions they received 
from the Commissioners of the Revenue 
for that purpose; we may reasonably 
believe the same is near the truth. And 
though there may be mistakes in some 
of the returns, yet, as such mistakes may 
be on both sides, there may be little or 
no difference in the whole; and if there 
should be a mistake of a 1,000 or 2,000 
families on either side, they will make 
but an inconsiderable variation in the 
proportion which they bear to one an- 
other when taken all together.” 


Reasoning which may be applied 
with equal force to the returns of 
1861. 

There are curious points of com- 
parison between the tables of 1733 
and those of to-day, which we will 
do best by arranging tabularly :— 


Proportion of Protestants to 
Roman Catholics. 


1733. 1861. 
In Ulster, . As 3to 2 1 to abovel 
_ en, . » ts. 8 & to 16 
» idineter,. ,, 1,, 331 a" 
» Connaught, ,, 1,,10 1 _ 


Ulster having 2,000,000 of popula- 
tion largely affects the general pro- 
portion. hile the rate per cent. of 
decrease since 1851 has been, in Leins- 
ter, 13°94; in Munster, 19°08 ; in Con- 
naught, 9°77: in Ulster it has only 
been 5°04. = 

In 1733 the proportion in Antrim 
was as 4} Protestants to 1 Roman 
Catholic; it is now as 3 to 1. In 
Down, in 1733, as 3 to 1; now, 2} to 
1, The Roman Catholics have made 
a strong footing in Tyrone and Done- 
gal within the last century. The 
proportion remains about the same 
in Londonderry—three Protestants to 
one Roman Catholic. In 1733, there 


were 8,823 Protestant families in the 
city of Dublin, and 4,119 Roman Ca- 
tholic; the total Protestant popula- 
tion is now set down at about 60,000, 
the Roman Catholic being fully three 
Whether these 


times the number. 
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comparisons tend to establish or to 
throw greater doubt upon the accu- 
racy of this year’s religious enumera- 
tion the reader may perhaps usefully 
speculate. 

Among points of less magnitude, 
deserving nevertheless of notice, is, 
for example, a peculiarity in the case 
of the county of Kildare, where the 
males in 1861, contrary to the usual 
rule—which seems, moreover, to ob- 
tain particularly in Ireland—outnum- 
ber the females, the numbers being— 
of females, 56,458; of males, 58,030. 
The county of Meath exhibits a simi- 
lar anomaly, while Dublin city con- 
tains over 13,000 more females than 
males. The Commissioners of 1841 
notice a similar fact, which presented 
itself to them also, and account for it 
by the large number of female ser- 
vants drawn from the counties bor- 
dering upon a metropolis or large 
town. 

The decrease in inhabited houses, 
cabins included, between 1841 and 
1851, was not less than 282,616; but 
in 1861 the decrease has fallen to 
52,990, by far the lar est portion 
being in the county of Cork. Fora 
variety of minuter and important in- 
formation on points of this order, the 
publication of the tables of details 
must be awaited. 

The Abstract Report contains an 
important table, showing the number 
of inhabitants in each parliamentary 
borough in 1841, 1851, and 1861, from 
which it appears that places whose 
population largely increased, even in 
the ter years, 1841-51, despite the 
famine, have lost considerable num- 
bers between 1851-61. The increase 
during the last ten years is, in fact, 
confined to the towns of Armagh, Car- 
rickfergus, Dundalk, Dungannon, Lis- 
burn, and Londonderry, and ‘is so 
slight, even in these places, with the 
exception of Carrickfergus and Lis- 
burn, as scarcely to be worth mention. 
Lisburn carries off the palm, having 
had nearly 2,000 added to its popula- 
tion, upon a total, in 1851, of 7,600. 
In Armagh, the decline in which, from 
1841-51, was 1,400, the decrease has 
been entirely arrested. Athlone in- 
creased between 1841-51, in round 
numbers, 1,600, a large number for a 
small place, but has lost 1,800 since 
1851. Belfast increased nearly 5,000 
in the former decade, and has now 
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1,863 less to show, the increase in its 
total population being accounted for 
by a larger number of extra-borough 
town inhabitants. Among the places 
exhibiting the most remarkable de- 
crease since 1851 are, Cashel, 3,473, a 
decline of more than a third; Clon- 
mel, 4,014; Cork, 12,698; Drogheda, 
1,735; Dublin, 6,924; Galway, 9,156; 
Kilkenny, 6,741 ; Limerick, 14,327 ; 
New Ross, 3,030: and in much the 
same proportion as the decrease in the 
latter place, from a fourth to a third 
and more, is that of all our towns, 
with the exception of those above 
stated. In the case of larger towns, 
where considerable suburban building 
has been going on, as Cork, for in- 
stance, the table has less statistical 
significance. Certain of our inland 
towns, once centres of trade for large 
surrounding districts, embracing the 
greater portion of perhaps more than 
one county, have suffered greatly by 
the extension of the railway system; 
and as this has taken place by the con- 
struction of important branch-lines, 
chiefly since 1851, it may fairly be 
concluded that a considerable portion 
of the emigration was not rural, dur- 
ing this period, but from town dis- 
tricts, a consisted of small shop- 
keepersand their families, who, finding 
their businessrapidly dwindling away, 
and having sufficient money saved, 
preferred removing their families to a 
colony. The towns which appear to 
have been most affected by this cause 
lie in the south. The general total of 
the table exhibiting the decline of the 
borough inhabitants since 1851, is not 
less than 89,564. 

The counties from whose population 
the largest drafts have been made 
are—Kilkenny, King’s, Meath, Wex- 
ford, Clare, Limerick, Galway, Cork 
and Tipperary. One hundred and 
nine thousand persons—or’ no less 
than thirty-six per cent. of the popu- 
lation—have emigrated from Cork 
since 1851. The decrease between 
1841 and 1851 having been 209,822, 
or hg = Paagva per cent., it follows 
that within twenty years this great 
county, the Yorkshire of Ireland, has 
lost in population nearly a third of a 
million of inhabitants. A scarcely 
less remarkable phenomenon is shown 
by the history of Tipperary for this 
period of twenty years. Between 
1841 and 1851 the decrease was 
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103,000, or twenty-three per cent. ; in 
1861 it is 83,000, or twenty-four per 
cent. The average of decline for the 
counties since 1851, excluding Ulster, 
is about twenty per cent. In Ulster 
it is five per cent. 

It would appear that there has 
been rather a severer emigration from 
many of the larger counties, as well 
as inland towns, since 1851, than in 
the ten years between 1841 and 1851, 
which included the period of famine. 
And that fact suggests speculations 
which it is not our purpose to fol- 
low. The intention of this summary 
has only been to bring out, for the 
more convenient use of the student, 
certain leading facts to which the 
Census tables guide us. These are 
as yet, it must be recollected, abstracts 
merely. All our experience of the 
Census Office, however, induces us 
to believe that confidence may be 
placed in them. As the detailed 
tables may, however, in important 
features, modify the conclusions 
which seem warranted by the totals 
before us, we give them with that 
amount of reserve proper under the 
circumstances. But as respects the 
greater numerical. points of a Census, 
and for most of the practical pur- 
poses such a document serves, this 
abstract is almost all we require. 
We look to the formal report for 
such special matters as the statistics 
of education and disease, and espe- 
cially for the information under the 
latter head which Surgeon Wilde 
will be sure to furnish with rare 
scholarship and judgment. His for- 
mer Report on Disease is, in fact, a 
State paper of the highest import- 
ance, whose value becomes greater 
and as as the period it embraces 
recedes into history. 

It is abundantly evident from the 
figures exhibited above, that the tran- 
sition through which we are passing 
towards it may be hoped a position 
of permanent prosperity and peace 
has not been quite completed. The 
period 1851-61 is as full of points for 
the meditation of the social philoso- 
pher as .was that of 1841-51. That 
this greatsubject has not been brought 
before the Social Science Association, 
at its meeting in Dublin, is, how- 
ever, scarcely to be regretted, as it de- 
mands for its consideration a calmer 
spirit, fuller information, and clearer 
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views than are to be found on a 
platform, where there is certainly a 
danger that the crude ideas of the 
loquacious and the theories of the 
empiric may obscure diffident philo- 
sophy. It is manifest that the phe- 
nomena which present themselves to 
the student of Zreland since 1831—for 
we would go back thus far for the 
starting-point—cannot be flippantly 
referred to any one cause, political, 
social, or agrarian. A curious combi- 
nation of causes, several of them in 
no wise akin to each other, have 
brought about what must be regarded 
as a beneficent change. It would 
seem that Providence has been work- 
ing out our deliverance from social 
evils that no legislation, no social co- 
operation, could have remedied. Emi- 
gration has been the grand regenera- 
tor; and it is not to be traced in a 
rash way to this or that single influ- 
ence. The temptation held out by 
the success of friends who have made 
money in America has done far more 
to stimulate it than is generally sup- 
posed. The activity of meal ship- 
pers in advertising their fares in coun- 
try towns, and in carrying out an agen- 
cy system to facilitate the departure of 
fem gers,has promoted the tendency. 

t does not lie within the scope of 
these observations to go deeper into 
the matter. The more practical ques- 
tion, after all, relates to the probable 
extent of emigration in future years. 
What record will 1871 bear? It can- 
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not, in the nature of things, exhibit 
another reduction of a million in our 
population, for those remaining are 
now employed and happy, and with- 
out motive for flight. The dis-United 
States, too, the great destination of 
our Celtic race, present, just now, 
few attractions to the peaceful rustic. 
There is rather a disposition among 
Irishmen in America to return home, 
and employ their savings here. As 
contributors to our capital employed 
in the business of farming or any 
other, they will be welcome. It would - 
be hasty to suppose, however, that 
extensive emigration from Ireland 
will soon cease. The most powerful 
of its causes still exist and operate. 
Distant places are as enchanting as 
ever to an adventurous and sentimen- 
tal people. The facilities of commu- 
nication will multiply with the run- 
ning of Irish lines of steamers across 
the ocean. There is no danger that 
we shall ever again be oppressed by 
a surplus population. If our natural 
growth of population balances the 
emigration, we shall get on very com- 
fortably, for labour is not at present 
scarce, and the last published Agri- 
cultural Statistics afford satisfactory 
evidence as to the extent and charac- 
ter of cultivation. The country is 
undeniably prosperous, and the peo- 
ple contented and happy. Every thing 
encourages the belief that this pros- 
perity will continue and increase. 





